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Because I cannot flatter, and speak fair, 

Smile m men’s faces, smooth, deccave, and co>, 
IJuck wih French nods and apish courtesy, 

I must be held to be a rancorous enemy 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm 
Rut thus his simple troth must be abused 
By silken, «!y, insinuntmg Jacks ? 

SHAktSVPARE 
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MARSHAL MACDONALD 


DUKE OF TARENTUM 



‘ iietuial MaiJonalJ^ one oj the most uUrepid men u/w ever appearui 
in otir armits, erpei leiued, skreitd, loltf, and knowing how to make 
himself obeyed — Thiirs 
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Boxtel f at the capture of Bois le-Duc, which the Dutch did 
me the honour of attributing to me because I had been m 
their serMCe and garrisoned there, though m truth I did 
nothing but cover the besiegers , and finally at the passage 
of the Meuse and the taking of Nimeguen 

The Waal stopped us \\e took up quarters for the 
winter, which promised to be ver) severe Mine were 
lemporanly at Kronenburg W hile there I received, most 
unexpectedly, and, above all, without w ishmg for or desmng 
It, my commission as General of Division,* and mj quarters 
were shifted to Nimeguen 

' 8 Fnmaire, year m (November 28, 1794) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Passage of the Waal — Its Results — Reconnaissance at Arnheim — Arrival 
at Naarclen — Capitulation of Naarclen — On the Banks of the Yssel 
— Delfzyl — The Peace of Basle — Command in Overyssel — Ordered 
to Walcheren — ^Rever — Removal to UtTCcht— 'Convalescence. 

PiCHEGRU, the new Commander-in-chief, being ill, had 
retired to Brussels, and the command was meanwhile made 
over to Moreau, the senior General-of-Division ; the latter’s 
division was added to mine, which extended my command 
from Fort St. Andre to Urdingen, where I joined the left 
of the Army of the Sambre and Meuse, now in position on 
the Rhine. We took advantage of this interruption of 
operations to revictual our troops and reorganize them, and 
to train and discipline our recruits. 

We had no means, no possibility of crossing the Waal, 
a considerable river, whose right bank was defended by 
fortified dykes. The forts of Knodsenburg, opposite 
Nimeguen, and Kekerdam, opposite Kronenburg, were well 
armed. We constantly exchanged shots along the entire 
line; from one point of view this meant a considerable 
waste of ammunition ; from another, however, it gave us 
a valuable chance of familiarizing our new recruits with the 
fire of the enemy. 

The frost came to our assistance. I had the ice sounded 
two or three times a day. As regards provisions we we^e 
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xinfortumtU) ‘ixunlwl. our comimimcxuonv x\uh our stores, 
at Antwcrj^ and r>oi'' Ic-Duc wt-ro cut oft, the bridge hid 
Ikcu dotroN-eil nnd the country beiu-cen the Meu'^e and 
the Waal exlniiNtcd, while wc could onl\ get xttj 
«!\cndcr resource‘s troni our right toinrds Cle\-c<H I nii'self 
was reducesd to teeimental brcid and cheese, and that onlj 
irreeuUrlj *lhe Xunegutn shopWj'ien, hid dosed thur 
doors as we could onli otkr tlu.m a^signaiN^ which ihej 
would not acceiu. We were conijidlcd, llu-retore, to leai'e 
our present quarters and cross the nvxr ui search of plenta 
\U ni) pn.^vaTations for crossang the ru-cr wxre naade, and 
mstrucuons gnxia to start at the first sj^aaal 'I he ice avaa 
thickening, and arc oUsttved that the tnenaa wtre linking 
reada to retire, as we miagincd, when 1 aaiddcnla rccciaatd 
uilcUigcnce that the\ hid cancuated Ihid, opposite hort 
St Audra. I s,-iw with iii) own e\cs a cannon King 
removed from the ri 5 .ht Ivaiik Xeaxr doulnmg that a 
retreat had Ixtcii aht<.rmined upon, the General m command 
at that point received oialcrs to crosj. the ruxr, novr sufti 
ciuitla fro'cii, and to tollow the euuaaa, who had taken the 
dircataon ol \mhcim I si^nallcal to the rest of the troops 
that ihca w».Te io,ati<.nn t the lassageat the points indicated 
All the colunans moavd torward sitouU ancoush at break of 
da\, and crossed tin. naxr, aliaaost without resistance, some' 
what aboax and Klow Nmiceuvii Ihe stream had not 
tro'ca in the middle ol ihe lowaa \s soon as I could 
distinguish through the fog the head of the fmt column 
ncanng the tort b\ the slake, I caused scxxral sViffs that I 
had preaiousla picfearevl to K Uunched, ansi cros.'Cd to the 
other suk' with two cs''mpanic> of grenadiers. The tort had 
just been ea acaiated 1 orsleresl naa naen to pursue slowb, 
so as to giax time for all our cealunana to come up with us, 
and for the cannon to jeasx That wx> the drt cult) The 
• l'\jxrnK«*e\ — TVur 
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small ordnance was brouglit up without trouble, then the 
larger, and finally the howitzers. 

During this operation we heard a violent explosion, which 
made the very ground tremble. It was, as I imagined, 
the enemy blowing up their magazines and setting their 
camp on fire. Fearing lest this terrible explosion might 
astonish the troops, I sent the Generals, who had come to 
take my orders, to their posts, desiring them to explain 
this event, which signified the absolute retreat of the enemy, 
and to watch our right, while I took upon myself the charge 
of the centre. 

They arrived just in time, for a hot and well-sustained fire 
had broken out. My troops were engaged and attacked by 
a considerable force. The right division had only succeeded 
in putting one regiment across, and was repulsed on the left 
bank of the river ; but the General who had provisional 
command of this division arrived with two other brigades, 
rallied the first, and finally, after a severe struggle, broke 
the enemy’s ranks. The intermediate division, which was 
mine, had left its place, and so had the centre, where I was ; 
we were without news from the left. I advanced my lines 
as far as the Linge, the point which I had named in my 
orders as that at which we were to concentrate. 

This day brought about two important results : first, it 
facilitated the invasion of Holland by separating her cause 
from that of her allies, who were forced to evacuate the 
country ; secondly, it put into our hands at least a hundred 
pieces of cannon, with which the dykes and fort of Knod- 
senburg, which served us as a tHe-de-porit,"^ were armed, 
besides ammunition and a large number of prisoners. 

This event proves that in war it is necessary on many 
occasions to trust to chance ; for I repeat now what I said 
at the time, that I owed more to luck than to wisdom. 

Works covering the approach to a bridge. 
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Naarden, one of the strongest places in Europe, on the ice 
This IS the masterpiece of Cohorn, emulator and rival of 
Vauban ,* but the water, the principal defence of the place, 
was now useless I invested it, and ordered the gates to 
be opened The garrisons had orders to commit no act of 
hostility, to offer no resistance, and to make the best terms 
possible They therefore parleyed with us 

The cold was very sharp, and we warmed ourselves at our 
bivouacs on the ice. My injunctions were to agree to every- 
thing, provided that the place were handed over to me on 
the spot The articles of capitulation were at length signed, 
and I took possession of the town As 1 reached the gates, 
a Dutch officer, who had just been replaced by one of ours, 
and who was drunk, threw himself at the feet of one of mj 
aides de camp, exclaiming 

* Brave republican, I owe >ou my life 
Observe that we had fired neither cannon nor musket, and 
that we had not even drawn out swords from their scab 
bards * 

At sunrise next day, leaving a strong garrison at Naarden, 

I started for Amsterdam, and on the road learned that the 
capital of Holland bad been occupied by our troops the 
previous evening Mine thus became useless, so I sent 
them into cantonments, going m>self to Amsterdam to take 
the news of the capitulation of Naarden, and to recene 
fresh orders On arriving in presence of the General m 
command, I presented him with the signed articles He 
answ ered jokinglj 

‘ I paj no attention now to anything less than the sur 
rewdet of Provmccs 

■* Cohorn (1641 1704) the lamoas Dutch engineer ami General of 
artillcrj, and afierwards Governor of Flanders. He defended Namur 
against Louis \IV Xautan (1633 1707) fotUfieil Ditnkirl., DU* 
Maestneht, Ghent, etc, ami was created a Marshal of V ranee b) 
Louis \IV —Tynnslatcr 
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As a matter of fact, and since the general capitulation of 
the Netherlands, with the exception of a few places still held 
by the enemy, my conquest decreased in importance, 
whereas under other circumstances it would have redounded 
to the credit of the General who liad succeeded in subduing 
it. It was against this very place that Louis XIY., himself 
there in person, in the zenith of his power, had failed. 

I received orders to move upon the Yssel, to occupy 
Harderwick, Kampen, Zwolle, Zutphen, Deventer, and to 
replace the troops of the Sambre and Meuse Army at Arn- 
heim. The enemy retreated at our approach. 

The weather had become milder during my short stay at 
Amsterdam, and the thaw had begun. It was thawing 
rapidly when I reached the Yssel, and the ice had broken 
in several places, causing a dyke to burst. 'The bridge of 
boats at Kampen could not be removed, and the ice 
accumulated round it. Half my men had already crossed ; 
the remainder had halted, on learning from the inhabitants 
that they could only cross at imminent risk, as the bridge 
must infallibly be carried away. At this moment I came up. 
Reflecting that the troops already on the other side ran a 
great risk of falling into the hands of the enemy, I deter- 
mined to chance it, and gave orders to advance, rapidly 
crossing the bridge, which was already much strained. 
The bridge bore us because the waters that had carried away 
the dyke on the right bank had found an outlet, and were 
spreading over the country ; but then we incurred another 
danger, that, namely, of inundation. However, all my men 
got safely across ; we reached higher ground, and escaped 
with nothing worse than wet feet. 

Having thus carried out my orders, I received fresh ones 
to drive the enemy out of the provinces of Frisia, Groningen 
and Drenthe. This portion of the campaign was very 
difficult because of the thaw ; the roads were shocking, and 
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for the most part under water The country through ^\hich 
we t\ere marching uas perfectly flat We had to redouble 
our speed and activity, so as to pre\ent the enem> from 
fortifying and victualling Groningen, Delfzjl and Coevorden 
Trisn, o\Mng to its situation had been already evacuated, 
but the inhabitants of Groningen came to me, imploring me 
to hasten our march, and to deliver them from our common 
enemies, as they expressed it , in making this request the} 
IV ere almost asking for a change of enemies, although my 
troops kept most rigorous discipline My advance-guard 
entered the town as the enemy quitted it IV e pursued, 
overtook, and defeated their rear guard near Delfzyl At 
the same time I heard that Coevorden had opened its gates, 
and I extended my line as far as the Ems, which the enem} 
had rectossed We respectively took up our positions on 
either side of the river, having, both of us, great need of 
rest. 

While I was inspecting my lines, I was informed of the 
match of the Prussian army, and sfiortlj afterwards a 
messenger with a flag of truce brought me a letter announc 
mg that the latter Power had just concluded the Peace of 
Basle,* but as I bid no official notification, I at once 
communicated vvith the Commander in chief, who was also 
w) ignorance of the event I .asked for large reinforcements, 
and meanwhile kept a very strict look out T wo fresh 
divisions were sent to join and precede me, and these would 
not have been too many had the first news of this un 
expected peace proved untrue, because the Prussians would 
have effected a junction with the allied army that I ahead) 
had in front of me We at length received confirmation of 
the new s, to the joy of both sides 

The line of demarcation laid down by the treaty followed 

* The treaty of peace between France and Truvsia was signed on ihe 
l6 Genninal, year in (Apnl 5, 1795I 
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the right bank of the Rhine and the Ems to its mouth ; the 
Prussians took the place of their former allies on this bank, 
while we occupied the left. Territorial divisions were 
formed, of which I had command of the first, composed of 
the provinces of Drenthe, Frisia, and Groningen, and I 
established my headquarters in the town of that name. 

After three months’ rest, of which we all stood in great 
need, I was called to the command of the provinces of 
Overyssel and Gueldres, and later on to Utrecht and 
Holland. 

Zealand being at this time threatened by the English,* I 
was ordered to go either to Middleburg or Flushing, which- 
ever I preferred, in the island of Walcheren, and a most 
unhealthy country. Five-sixths of my men were soon down 
with fever, and I was so violently attacked that, in fear of 
iny life, I was ordered back to France to recover. All the 
events I have just described occurred in the years 1794-5. 
•It was towards the end of the latter year that I returned to 
France, where my fever, which had been somewhat checked 
before I left Flushing, seized me again at the end of six 
weeks. 

By the end of the summer, 1795, I had recovered, and 
was ready to return to my duty, when I had the pleasure of 
greeting Beurnonville, who had just been exchanged and 
'restored from his captivity. The command of the army in 
Holland had been given to him. He offered to exchange 
with me. I refused from a mistaken sense of delicacy, on 
account of our friendship, fearing lest this preference should 
prejudice other Generals against him. 

Scarcely had I returned first to Flushing, and then to 
Middleburg, when, coming back from a tour of inspection 
round the island, I was again seized with fever, and not- 

* The attack on the island of Walcheren by the English was dr - . 
«ntil 1S09. ' - P 
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withstanding all the measures employed, especnlly quinine 
in large quantities, it could not be subdued until the follow 
ing spring, when the doses were trebled, and I was removed 
from that horrible climate. 

My friend Beumonville had his headquarters at Utrecht 
He summoned me thither to recover I had to diet myself 
very severely , but my relapses, though still acute, were but 
the prelude to a fresh attack, which I believe has remained 
unparalleled Beumonville was away at the time. On 
heanng of the danger 1 was in, he hastened back at once 
At length skill and perseverance checked the fever, and I 
was sent to pass my convalescence at Dev enter, in Overyssel, 
where troops were assembling for tbe manceuvres at Gorssel 
They were put under my command I spired no pains to 
instruct and tram them, and thus got much exercise, which 
was good for my health Beumonville came to inspect us 
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CHAPTER V. 

Army of the Sambre and Meuse — Donauwerth— Operations on the 
Rhine — Xeinvied — Mistake of General Castelvcrt — His Excuse and 
Recall — At Diisseldorf — Fresh Hostilities on the Rhine — Arrival of 
General Augereau — Politeness and Literaiy Attainments of General 
Lefebvre — Macdonald summoned to Paris. 

We foresaw that we should be called ere long to play a part 
in the events that were in progress on the other side of the 
Rhine. The Army of the Sambre and !Meuse was com- 
manded by General Jourdan, that of the Rhine by General 
Moreau; each acted without any concert or consideration 
for the movements of the other. The new campaign had 
opened brilliantly and decisively, but this, unfortunately, did 
not last long. A clever and well-designed feint on the part 
of the Archduke Charles of Austria deceived General 
iMoreau. The Archduke unexpectedly crossed the Danube 
at Donauwerth, and fell, with overwhelming numbers, upon 
the right flank of the Army of the Sambre and iMeuse, which 
was on the Rednitz, while that which General Jourdan was 
pressing back from the Rhine suddenly turned and attacked 
in front. The inequality of numbers and the great extent 
of ground occupied by the French army compelled a retreat. 

Prompt succour was necessary. In September, 1796, the 
camp at Gorssel was raised and set in motion, as well as 
another division of the Army of the North stationed in 
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Belgium The latter advanced to the tHe de pont at Neu- 
wied, ^\hlle, with the former, I advanced to the enormous en 
trenched camp at Diisseldorf During our march the Armj of 
the Sambre and Meuse, being hard pressed, fell bach upon the 
Lahn, which position it endea\oured to holduntil our arrival. 

General Castelvert, who commanded the Belgian division, 
was ordered to put himself in line on the right of this army, 
m mth the divtston temporanJy under the coinniaiid 
of General Marceau, which extended along the right bank 
of the Lahn as far as its mouth General Castelvert’s orders, 
in case the enemy should force the passage of the mer, were 
to retire to the (cie de pont of Neuvvied, and to prescixe that 
post on the Rhine at all costs Tor this he was to answer 
with his head Completely engrossed iMth this responsi 
bility^ he learned that the cnemj had taken possession of 
the town of Nassau, and, without reflecting that this tonn 
was situated on the left bank, and that its occupation was 
consequently immatenal to his position, he hastily retreated 
to the UU de pont without gi\ mg notice to General Marceau,* 
and thus left absolutely unco\cred the extreme right of tlie 
Army of the Sambre and Meuse, which that \er) day was 
defeated and compelled to retire I his arm), of course, 
threw all the blame upon f astclverf, and there is no doubt 
that he had committed a serious blunder in compromising 
the position The excuse that he made to me i-j too curious 
not to be quoted 

‘Why,’ I asked him, did )OU retire without being com 
polled to do so, and without gnmg an) notice?’ 

‘There’’ he replied ‘Of course the> want to throw all 
the blame for their defeat upon the Arm) of the .\ort/t . hat 

• This (jeneral wis mr>rt3llj moundetl on ''vplemlwt 20, 1796 ftu 
remains rest by treat) m a few ftti of French territory m fJermanj on 
the banks of the Rhine Tlit sjiot wa» rccentty vi'ifeti, we ItcUen, hy 
PrcsKlchl Carnot, the head of the present RepuMic 
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they were dying to have an excuse' to get away, and as they 
were retreating eight leagues, surely I had a right to retreat 
ten, and be d d to them !’ 

He was recalled. 

I advanced from Diisseldorf to Miilheim, but the enemy 
left us quiet on the Wupper and the Sieg. General Beur- 
nonville succeeded General Jourdan, bringing with him 
imperative and reiterated orders to take the offensive ; but 
besides the lateness of the season, the Army of the Sambre 
and Meuse was not really in a condition to advance ; it had 
scarcely anything. A tacit understanding was arrived at 
between the two opposing Generals to the effect that the 
troops should have a rest on condition of ten days’ notice 
being given on each side should either Government order 
the reopening of hostilities. I took up my quarters on the 
right bank of the Rhine, extending my left to the line of 
demarcation settled by the Prussians at the Treaty of Basle. 
I established my headquarters at Diisseldorf, and thus we 
passed the winter. 

In Februar)', 1797, I recrossed the Rhine, in order to 
execute a mission in Belgium, leaving my command at 
Diisseldorf to General-of-Division Desjardins, and that of 
my titular division to General-of-Brigade Gouvion. In my 
absence the troops of the Army of the North were echeloned 
from Diisseldorf to Arnheim. I rejoined at Nimeguen. 

Hostilities broke out afresh upon the Rhine. General 
Hoche was in command of the Army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, when he died suddenly. I have never heard that 
the cause of his death was satisfactorily cleared up. It was 
said that he had been poisoned by an opposing faction. 
This coj-ps diarmee of the North, under my orders, returned 
to the Rhine ; but on the road we heard of the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, which stopped the Armies of the Rhine and 
of the Sambre and Meuse in the midst of their successes. 
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A political revolution occurred in Pans,* and General 
Augereau came to take command of the three armies com 
bmed under the name of the Array of Germany He re 
viewed us at Cologne, and tras struck with the smart 
appearance of the Army of the North, directly under mj 
orders Instead of praising it, he said 

* I observe and understand that these troops are drilled in 
the Prussian manner, but I will soon put a stop to that ’ 

A halt was called before the march past The soldiers 
crowded round the new Commander m chief His dress 
was startling, be was covered with gold embroidery even 
down to his short boots, thus contrasting strongl> 'Mth our 
simple uniforms He related his Italian campaigns, spoke 
of the bravery of the troops, but without even mentioning 
the leader of that army t He said that the soldiers were 
very well treated there, and that there was not a man 
among them bad character as he might be who had not 
ten gold pieces in his pocket and a gold watch Ihis wav 
a hint to our fellows 

On one occasion the theatrical manager oime to offer him 
a choice of plays Augereau insisted on something very 
revolutionar), and chose, if 1 remember rightlj eithtr 
Brutus ' or the ‘ Death of Cxsar { (.icneral I eftbvre, who 
had held the command temporarily was his principal heu 
tenant Trign), commandant of Coloj^nt, had offered his 
carnage in the hope probably, that the Commander m 
chief would give a seat in it to his wife This idea, how 
ever, never seemed to occur to the latttr so "Ingny very 
respectfully suggested it Icfebvn. seated beside Genera! 
Augereau put his head out of window and inquired 

•n hat did you say ? 

• The «•<!«/ Ttl/af f thciSIrucul r lowl cl Vi^cnaulal Kiv<.n 
his support 

+ ( cnetal 15 mjvirte I It. Ih t ) \ Ita re 
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Trigny repeated his proposition. 

‘ Go to blazes !’ replied Lefebvre ; ‘ we did not come here 
to take your wife out driving !’ 

Lefebvre, who had not the remotest acquaintance with 
literature, applauded heartily with his clumsy hands, believ- 
ing that the play had been written that very morning in 
honour of the occasion. He kept nudging me with his 
elbow, and asking : 

‘Tell me, where is the chap who wrote this? Is he 
present ?’ 

On the conclusion of peace, I think in November, I re- 
turned to Holland. General Beurnonville was recalled. 
General Dejean, who held the command provisionally, made 
it over to me, and I exercised it through the winter, until 
the moment when General Joubert came to take it over 
permanently, and I received orders to go to Paris. 
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CH\PTER VI. 

On\erc'l lo Italj— Thi. \rtn> of Rmic— Litneml Champsonnet— Insur 
rcction in Rome -Chompionnei •• Flight — EN'acuation of Rome — 
<iener-il ^I3ck— Ivepi ami Oincoh— Ujficrtnces with Charopionnct 
LxpKnnUon 

Is the spring of 179S I uas ordered to betake mjscif to 
Ital> Ihe Egyptian expedition was prepared and ready to 
set sail I had no doubt that at Milan I should receive 
orders lo go either to C.cnoaor Civita Vecchia 1 had been 
able to gam no intelligence in Pans, but on arriving I found, 
with pleasure, that the expedition had already started 
Ital) was denuded of troops Thc) had all been em- 
barked, but more were expected from thc interior of Trance 
General Krune, who wax in command, allowed me to make 
a journcj to Rome .and Naples 1 passed two well emplojed 
months in the tir-,t named citj, but was refused permission 
to enter Neapolitan tcmtor),as I was both a I retichman 
and a soldier I returned to Milan, whence I made various 
excursions, one of which was ncarl) fatal to me I was 
almost drowned while bathing in the canal at Mantua 
General lielmas then in command, tendered me cveT> 
service that friendship could suggest — he has since been 
killed in Saxon} — and Major, now General, saved m} life. 

Shortl) afterwards I was sent to Rome to take up a com 
mand under General Gouvion St C>r He vtas, I believe, 
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at that time engaged in a quarrel with the Commissioners of 
the Directory ; he was recalled, and I succeeded him. 

The Roman States had been erected into a republic, and 
were then in a state of ferment. Their neighbours, the 
Neapolitans, were threateiiing. Austria sent the famous 
General Mack to command their army, while she herself 
was preparing to break the Peace of Leoben. Partial insur- 
rections and considerable risings took place, especially at 
'Perracina. I suppressed and kept tlicm under. These 
events were merely the precursors of much more serious and 
important matters. I administered the country under the 
eye of the Commissioners, but not in blind accordance with 
tlieir wishes or autliority, although tlic latter was very 
limited. 

I had but 12,000 men under me, but they were good, 
trustworthy troops. In my correspondence I informed the 
Government and the Commander in-chief of the army in 
Italy of our situation. I begged for speedy reinforcements, 
but no one would believe the danger imminent, albeit it was 
apparent. I had arranged my men so as to be ready for 
any emergency. The Neapolitans were organized under no 
less a chief than General Mack, whose rei)utation was 
almost European (and who by no means justified it, whether 
at the head of the Neapolitan.s, or later on when in the com- 
mand of the Austrian army), and at that time he had not 
the difficulties to contend with that he had in later years. 

An ‘Army of Rome’ was created in Paris and a leader 
appointed to command it,* and a few battalions were 
ordered down from the north of Italy. 

The Neapolitans, to the number of 70,000 or So, 000 
JTien,t marched to the extreme points of their frontiers, 

General Cham])ionnel. 

t Such was the calculation of the Nea|)olili\n I'.iic's irni^mitted from 

divers sources, in particular from the Krciu'll li'Udlioii nl Aaples, since 
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>\hich 1 caused to he watched and guarded b) small 
picquets Ereo thing pointed to a speed) outbreak of 
hostilities 

The Commander in chief, Championiict, amied in Rome 
while matters were in this iiosition, and with the assurance, 
given him b) the Directory, that the Government of Naples 
would not dare to take upon themselves the renewal of the 
war. Both were mistaken, as was proved bj the events of 
the nt\t few da)'' I thought otbenvise, and had .arranged 
to be able to draw off mj troops, evacuate Rome, and re 
cross the Tiber M> forces at this point numbered about 
6,000 men the rLinamder, about the '.'ime number, were 
scattered towards Narm, Sulmona and Termo, at the 
entrance of tin, Vhru^ri 

General Chimpionnct had not Ken more than fort) -eight 
hours m Ronu, I think, when I retentd nnclligence, .at 
eleven oclock it luglii, that the Nci|>oInans Ind cro&sed 
their frontiers without an) prchminar) dechntion of woir 
1 informed the Commander in chief, and at div break vve 
mounted our horses and rode out towards I'lvoli, the neare“St 
outlet to Rome All was quiet there, hut I ,iniieipated tint 
the hostile bod) that mteuidod to im ide us at this point 
was waitin.; for new-s of the pruieijia! corps coming from San 
Germano to Vcllctn through Terrvema ith .a small 


confirmett l'> pn ners, in t mute tn ihrw >«.r) fapitil inil jet i 

nolc stlnbute*! to tuneral \!icV «ml> p\csthc actuc inil cfTocusc aniu 
osscml k*il on ihi froniiir “t-, 40000 men t\-Thsjv, no lu \m'Iic.I t> 
dmunuh his forces in oulerto c\ni t ir -itunHstr. hisreicrsc-i i-crhips 
he tlocs not mclmk in Ihu ctJcuJuit 11 rftfichmnn ilcjs fs 
etc. lie miml'crs thi I rtneh fsnJcs at JoCco men wierexs «t the 
comment emctii of ho tiliUi-s ! hn I not ni re tlun from 10 000 to 1 j oco 
I’Clwe* n Tcirvcins an 1 1 enii v We were no mean* firtni !af le an t 
I ileilare thsl n > prijwnljsn wa* mi le, no «>r*lcr c*cr triiumiUcit t * 
me tometiijitc hostilities *>uh the king 1 *10 if \a) Ics. .V. V ?' 

AfaJna’i 
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detachment, I could easily have kept in check the enemy’s 
troops at the end of the road which crosses the Pontine 
Marshes, but their principal body would come by the old 
road. My troops, therefore, retired upon Rome. It was 
easy to foresee that the Neapolitans would debouch simul- 
taneously from many points on the frontier, and that is 
exactly what occurred. 

The Commander-in-chief opened negotiations for the 
evacuation of the capital and retired, leaving me saddled 
with the burden of the retreat. I saw among the people 
signs of an approaching rising, of which, moreover, I had 
already received warning. I made serious representations 
to him, to which he seemed at first inclined to give atten- 
tion. All my troops were drawn up outside the town ; the 
first thing to be done was to complete the victualling of 
Sant’-Angelo. I had one or two detachments in the town, 
a hundred and fifty cavalry on the Piazza del Popolo, and 
cannon pointing down the three streets which opened on to 
this space. 

I had just returned home to give some orders, when I 
heard shouting and hooting in the street. I hastened to 
the window, whence I saw my Commander galloping as fast 
•as he could, making for the gate, and taking my cavalry 
with him. This departure — I soften the expression, and 
refrain from using one more energetic and more correct — 
was the signal for the rising that I had foreseen. All stray 
Frenchmen, whether military, civil, or attached to the 
Government, were pursued and massacred, and the shops 
pillaged. 

All who could escape the popular fury took refuge in the 
churches, the large shops, and the fortress of Sant’-Angelo, 
and some in my house. My aides-de-camp and staff officers 
were on horseback, trying to convey orders to the troops to 
re-enter the town, but they could not make a way through 
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the crowd, those Generals Xiho could not come into the 
city were in the same plight 

During this crisis, the danger of which increased with 
eiery minute, I summoned the nrnller> from the Pivza del 
Popolo It was drawn up in front of my door, and several 
charges of grape shot were fired but the gunners fired 
upon from the upper windows, abandoned their posts 
Eiery instant brought news of fresh outrages Communica 
tion betveen one quarter of the citj and another, nay, 
between one street and another was cut off, when a band 
ot insurgents was seen coming from the Iiazza Navona, 
and marching upon my lodgings 1 sent mj small guard — 
twelve or fifteen men— to meet them fhej fired seicral 
5hot& which checked the boldest of them for a moment, 
but were finallj romjielled to guc wa> Stemg them return, 

1 determined to mount ni) hor»c and make a wa) for myself 
M> guard reten ed orders to re enter and barricade my 
house Sword in hand we galloped through the \n del 
Popolo as far as the P/a/^a di Vtiie^a receiving somi shots 
here and there ind a serious discharge from the street 
leading thence to the I ala/ro Colonna One of m> suite 
was killed and one wounded 

Pursuing m> road with the mtcniion of rtjoirmig my 
troops outside the town I mu near ihi. I orum the head of 
the column conmiandt.d by General Maurice, Mathtcu, who, 
not bun^, able to commumcalt with me, and having heard 
wlnt was going on msidc the w dls, liad at once started to 
effect an entrance It was the 31st regiment of infantry, 
kd h> Colonel d \mawi~nov' a Lveutenaut Genual with 
a wooden leg that had succeeded in making thur way 

I returned to the Piarza d^^cnc/la, where 1 distributed 
companies at the entrances of all the streets 1 hey kept 
up a fusillade along the streets at the windows, and swept 
all before them Orders were successfully conveyed, and 
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al the end of two hours quiet was restored. No one was 
to be seen out-of-doors or at their windows, for they were 
fired upon as soon as they appeared. Fortunately the enemy 
was still twenty-four hours’ march distant, otherwise it is 
impossible to say wliat misfortunes might not have resulted 
from this day. 

I still think that, had the Commander-in-chief not gone 
off so inappropriately, or had he left during the night, as I 
begged him to do, we should have quelled the mob by our 
presence, for, as I have since learned, they believed that the 
town was entirely evacuated, and that the Neapolitan troops 
would re-enter it by the old road. 

I took advantage of the (]uiet of night to complete my 
arrangements for both exterior and interior. A jn'oclama- 
tion was printed and published, which remained without 
effect ; for some hours before dawn groups began to form. 
T would not, however, give them time to concentrate them- 
selves, and they were easil)’ dispersed !))• a few charges of 
cavalry. Tranquillity was maintained, notwithstanding the 
presence of the enemy, who arrived within sight of oui 
outposts. 

I had refused to admit any park'iiiciitairc^ as the town 
was to be evacuated that evening. Having settled every- 
thing, and while the last provisions were being carried to 
Sant’-Angelo, which was not included in the convention, 
while the bread was being baked and distributed as fast as 
it was ready, I -went to the gate of St. John Lateran. On 
the way I met one of General Mack’s aides-de-camp, who 
had been admitted by mistake, and ■who summoned me to 
yield up the city. I made him turn back. 

On reaching the gate, the Neapolitan colonel, Moliterno, 
and a General of the same nation, whose name I have for- 
gotten, reiterated the demand with considerable arrogance. 
I had a detachment of men masking a strong ambuscade. 
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and a battery contimmg several guns loaded with grape 
shot The officer in command n ho had heard the threats 
uttered b> these gentlemen, whispered to me 

* Will you allow me to fire ? 

‘No’ 2 ansKered ‘no fighting today Tomorrow we 
may be able to make them regret their impertinence— per 
haps even to night 

A partial engagement might haie spoiled all m) arrange 
ments roused the town afresh, stopped the distribution of 
rations and disorganued my ranks I wished to recross the 
Tiber without trouble md m broad daylight 

On learning that the food was all distributed and the 
troops assembled I gate the signal for retreat and it was 
effected m the most orderly manner !>> the three streets that 
I have mentioned Gradually the inhabitants emerged until 
the> appeared in crowds, red cockades m their hats going 
out to meet the Neapolitans but without insulting us Mj 
rearguard came on slowly followed by the advance-guard 
of the Neapolitans While my columns, were crossing the 
river I went through the Via del Popolo m the thick of tht 
crowd, as f ir as the Piazza di I ene/ia unaccompanied save 
by mj aides dt camp without seung any signs of insurrec 
non without hearing any hostile crits Iht. people had 
calmed down The upper classes may hav e fomented tht. 
disturbances of the previous day but they took no ostensible 
part m them t\ dl disposed people had remained at home, 
and had even saved many Ircnchmen who, but for them 
would probably have fallen victims to the insurrection 

hen at last all m> men had kft the city I sent orders 
to the Commandant of the fortress which vns not men 
tioncd, and consequently not included in the convention 
relating to the evacuation of Rome, to withdraw all lus 
men, to close his bamers and to consider himself as 
besieged by a bostile arm) I l»ad entrusted our wounded 
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in hospital to the generosity and humanity of General Mack,’ 
and left fifty men to guard them, begging him to replace 
and send them on to me. After taking all these precau- 
tions, I left Rome, assuring our friends and partisans that 
we should not be away more than a fortnight ; and I under- 
took not to shave my beard during our absence. I kept my 
word, and wore it for seventeen days. 

After leaving Rome in good order, and recrossing the 
Tiber, I marched all night. I encamped at Monterosi, 
whence two roads branch oif, one to Viterbo, and one to 
Ancona. There I waited for fresh intelligence concerning 
the march of the Neapolitans ; but after hearing a rumour 
of a successful engagement at Fermo, on the extreme 
eastern frontier of the States of Naples, I raised my camp, 
and chose another at Civita-Castellana, a strong and good 
position, naturally defended by several ravines and by a 
castle. 

General Mack occupied my position at Monterosi, and 
advanced to attack me with quite 40,000 men ; I had at 
most 5,000 or 6,000 to oppose to him. I reinforced as 
well as I could my advance-guard at Nepi, and determined 
to go out to meet them. The conflict was violent, but the 
Neapolitans did not make a stand, and retreated. We pur- 
sued them as far as their camp, which was still standing, 
and which they abandoned, continuing their flight to Rome. 
This was the principal point of attack. During the action 
three other columns advanced along the old road, on the 
right bank of the 'Fiber, passing by Santa Maria di Falori. 
I retraced my steps, repulsed all partial attacks, and thus 
dislodged this magnificent and haughty army, with less than 
3,000 men engaged. Our gains were considerable ; a large 
number of prisoners, artillery, arms, baggage, the camp, the 
military chest, etc. 

Learning that General Mack had rallied his troops, and 
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Mas passing along the right banl of the Tiber m order to 
help one of his columns that Mas descending upon Otncoli 
I, too, recrossed the river at the bridge of Borghetto, and 
supported my right It was not until after this change of 
position that I uas informed by my scouts that this column 
Mas marching upon Otncoli, uhere I bad established mj 
depots of wounded and my provisions 

This road was my only means of communication Mith 
headquarters and with the rest of the army I uas not yet 
certain that the Neapolitans had occupied Otncoli and 
Mjshed to ascertain their strength and their position With 
this object I took a strong detachment from my camp at 
Borghetto and started 

There was so dense a fog that mc could not see four 
yards ahead, but we could feel the presence of the enemy 
by a tolerably long line of fire, to which our men replied 
From the enemy hesitation I concluded that (hey were not 
m very good order Tbt thick fog was fortunate for both 
of us It covered our movements and concealed our weak 
ness, wlult it hid from us their direction I made my 
cavalrv charce them on the chance, along the highroad 
A discharge of artillery did n it check niy men the enemy s 
advance guard were surprised and put to the sword, and a 
battery of light artillery abandoned 

The mist lifted and we continued our pursuit with a 
better light I then discovered that I ms dealing not with 
regulars but with assassins who had foully murdered my 
sick and wounded The sight of some of these poor fellows, 
horribly mutilated but not dead increased our fury and 
thirst for vengeance learning that the^ic banditti were 
making for Dilvi, we followed them thither, and I at the 
same time sent orders to General Maurice Mathieu to start 
from camp immediately with his brigade so as to cut off 
their flight to Rome We surrounded Cah i, situated on a 
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received ordn-r' front tin- f 'otnnsander-iti o';-! f '.1 joJn Ijiui 
on the road to Rome; Irev.a*. ‘.’.mtin;: froni X.nr.:. th-m-ta! 
Mack was also on the v.ay to Mritp'Ct (’»r!n!.!l Mor-k in b.iv 
retreat: the latter havl wiiitert to hitn not :,■> iutrsy. th:;t lie 
was in a very stiony n --ition at t'alvi, .nid t'o;’! .••.h!-:' ha/.-iju' 
mliiec! and tested his iitett in '.vojsld join hitsi. 'i’iicv 
nnparetniy roui-.t! d n.t'o-a on;- i-nartioit, aiid. ihrit itiincd. tht in,. 
(>en''!al Mae'.;, wa.rncd. by hicitiVe ; of v,h;;l h.-.d b.;ippi‘!ied. 
tJirned bnci; toward' Roriic : v.t- h.tstily followed iiis;!. I 
had left (General Kell- rnaniJi ;'t Itutpheti-i with ;; stro!):; 
detaejnne!’.'. 1 se:;! liiin ord' rs to in.ui-b,, asid to drive 
before him. .•••.vo'.ii in li.nrd. all th:u ):e tonnd on tlie ro.td. 
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acktife.vlcdred, i>;:t witi.ot't :;)ne!'i e.n.;tt-;;v. n<- ha.d ;n'qiiited 

a certain rejiutatirei wiiile v.ith th.e .\rniy t'f the .'-t-nnbte .'uid 
Meu.se. by cornina.!:']:!');’ ;! rii-. j'-.io:: ih;it had t:'.’:e!i leiri in 
several action;- ;;!v.-ay-; withi --iieia-S'.. .\ chkpie !i:id obtained 
his nomiiiation a-’, f 'oiimtainler-itt-chie!. Ilohimr-elf wa.s a 
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Tile s'.’contl iiftiiie is «nuiUc<l in the Marbh.-il s M.S. 
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his conduct in regard to moncj matter; hid not been 
always straightfoTward These chat^ were established 
later on m Naples, and this man had the impertinence to 
wish to direct and lead ojicntions. 

The orders I had reccncd wen. insignificant, and 
cxentuallj proicd impossible of execution I had been 
unfortunate enough to set, this from the iKgmning and 
made the mi^nabe of ansiM.nng 

‘ Let me l-now nhat tht. complete plan is, I Will act 
accordingli , and do not trouble about the detailv' 

I spoVc realh in good faith having a better knowledgt 
of the localitiLs and also that contidcnce which alwav's 
comes afiu a succe^ gained over an eiicni) Ihc ordors 1 
rcCeued wen. timid to a degree, whereas thej ought to have 
disphved courage and daah which would have l) 0 «,n qutti. 
justified b\ our suc<xs<;cs and l>> the ';pinc that aiimiated 
ni) men as w ell as mj-st.lf 

I onl) discovered tin. c anno>anccs from the mcr».a«mg 
coldnt.<5s of our corre pondcncc mine was ca\ rather than 
senou^ especnllj <o m tho t reports m wluth I ixhttxi our 
skimai lacs ahrajs bnUiant and ucc<s^ful I joked about 
them with no olhtr int<.nl»on than that ot showm^ how little 
t.lorv was to bt obtained from fi him intmii.s who » ftav 
da\s prcNKU 1) had proven ihenasehcs bo h boxMtul and 
cowardlv Had thc\ not naas«iacred our sick and wounded 
at Otricoh and thrcitcncd with i hkc hie those iihom wc 
had left m Koiaac, to other with a dtnchvaai.nl of fift> men 
to guard and preserve them again t tin furj ot iht populace ^ 
The c men had been disarmed and made prKOnen con 
trarv to evera law of war or of nations and jet it va-as 
Mack the General wuh a Eurojaean reputation who did 
these things who wrote and pubh htd tin. fact ’ I had 
gi\«.n him notice of our ptecauiions, had aj pealed to hi 
humanita on behalf of oursick and b 'gged him to end Kick 
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our detachment after replacing it by another. I was 
indignant, furious, and in my turn published a general 
order and an energetic proclamation, which I hope will be 
considered justified when my correspondence is e.vamined.* 

When I joined the Commander-in-chief on the new road 
to Rome, he received me with considerable curtness, instead 
of with congratulation upon our successes, which had already 
almost annihilated the Neapolitan army. I was much ve.xed, 
and an angry explanation ensued. 

‘You want to make me pass for a fool,’ he said. 

This speech was clearly produced by vanity. 

‘ What foundation or proofs have you for your statement ? 
How dare anyone suggest that I could display such a want 
of courtesy to my chief?’ 

‘ Here is your correspondence,’ he replied. 

It had been wickedly misconstrued, and presented to 
him as satirical instead of as the joke that I had intended 
it to be. I explained this to him, and he softened some- 
what. General Eble, commanding the artillery, came up 
at this moment ; he was a friend of mine, and explained 
matters, and the General and I were outwardly reconciled. 
I then proposed a series of operations whereby we should 
immediately re-enter Rome (feeling persuaded that the 
Neapolitans there must be in confusion, which proved to be 
the case), and cut off the passage of a column which was 
being pursued by General Kellermann on the other side of 
the Tiber. ' Championnet consented. 

Preserved in the archives of the French War Office. 
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At fort Sant Angtlo — ^Junction wjth ketlermann — Uetiun to Kome 
—A Speedy Decision— Before Cipua— A Tnicf—Arrest of Mtcl 
— Commindet in chief of the Army of Naples — Arris al at Nnj lea - 
Rising in Napie'i— Insurrections m the Coimtr)— Mirnclc (f ‘■t 
Jamnrms — Preparations 

I SENT forward messengers to inform the commandant of 
Sant Angelo of all that had happened m the sixteen dajs 
that had elapsed since we quitted Rome, and of our ap 
proach , ue intended to return the following da) I told 
him to assist us by means of sorties, and to try to seize the 
King of Naples who was there, and anyone else that he 
could la) hands upon, but, unfortunately, he was lulled to 
security, and asleep The investment had been raised, and 
he received intelligence of the misunderstandings m llie 
town b) means of our partisans He was besides overjojed 
at having held his own and, until our arrival, it was abso 
lately hopeless to arouse him from Ins sense of safet), and 
thereby he missed making several important captures 1 o 
justify himself, he told me that he was afraid that a trap was 
being laid for him, that he had suspected m) spies of serving 
the enemy although then, was no mistaking the signs agreed 
upon between us, especially when m> cannon was drawing 
near and becoming perfectly audible But such is the jiusil 
lanimity of some men , everything frightens and ternfii.* 
them when they are not actually kept in leading strings* 
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The Commander-in-chicf, hearing that Rome was eva- 
cuated, had preceded me ; I was to join him at Ponte Molle. 
He informed me that a column of the enemy, which had 
come up too late to cross the town and follow General Mack, 
who had retired to Albano, had stopped at sight of some of 
our scouts, and that Bonnami, his chief of the staff, having 
parleyed with them, had granted them three hours to decide 
whether to lay down their arms. 

‘ An excellent plan,’ I replied ; ‘nothing could be better 
devised for the purpose of enabling them to escape by the 
Presides !’^ 

Our junction with General Kellermann had been mean- 
while effected. He, as I have already said, followed, without 
overtaking, the troop since his departure from Borghetto for 
Civita-Castellana, because he had taken the old road to 
Rome, while the others marched in a parallel line with him 
by Monterosi, Bucano, La Storta, and had taken up a posi- 
tion masked by considerable heights. 

General Bonnami came to us, and said with emphasis : 

‘ We have got this troop ; within an hour they will have 
laid down their arms.’ 

‘ No doubt,’ I replied, ‘ if they are still there. But do 
you suppose that a troop with free communication behind 
it, and commanded by an cm gre, Comte Roger de Damas, 
will have the kindness to come and yield to us ?’ 

‘ Why not ?’ he retorted. ‘ I told them they should have 
no quarter if they did not. And their vedettes are still 
there.’ 

‘ \A'hat proof is that ? Of course they are there to con- 
ceal the movements ; they will remain there as long as they 
are left ; besides, to carry out your threat, they should be 
surrounded, and their rear is quite open !’ 

The Neapolitan euila-.'cs in Tuscany, part of the Stato degli Presidii, 
which were safely reached by this column. 
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The Commander-in-chief had listened m silence to this 
conversation, but at last, stung by my remarks, he said . 

‘ Well, let us go and see what has really happened.' 

We went, and found exactly what was to be expected, not 
a creature ’ Then we had to follow , but the small number 
of our troops m front were resting, or dispersed, believing 
that an armistice had been concluded, and mine had halted 
behind, so that it took us some time to collect a small force 
of ca\ airy At about the distance of a league they came 
upon a very well posted re.ai guard, a brush took phce, but 
with no result, and, as night was coming on, we recalled the 
detachment 

I asked for orders, and was told to guard the I’onte Mollc 
and the town , I remarked that the important point was the 
road to Naples, but was told that >t would be attended to 
Nevertheless, I sent a regiment to the L.ateran Gate, another 
in reserve to the Coliseum, and the Piar^a di Vcneria 
Thus supported, I went to see the Torlomas* and get some 
news, as the commandant of Sant’ Angelo knew nothing, and 
I re entered my former dwelling, which 1 had quitted seven- 
teen days previously I had kept mj promise wahin two 
days ' 

About eleven o’clock the same night, I received news 
from the Laleian Gate and from ticneral Lhvampionnet that 
a body of the enemy was advancing on that side , the General 
himself, in great anxiety, rode up with his staff 

‘ Make yourselt easy,' I said , * I have seen to everything , 
my reserves are now marching towards that point I know 
the way, let us go ’ 

But it was unnecessary On reaching the gate we found 
that the regiment I bad placed there, the iith, if I recollect 
rightly, had sufficed to repulse the assailants to the number 
of 5,000 or 6,000 men, as 1 learned from some prisoners, 

* Iht Roman Innker,. — riamlttoi. 
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led by General Mack in person. This was nearly all that 
remained to him of the formidable army which had so boast- 
fully declared that in a very short time it would drive us out 
of Italy. General Mack did not think that we were again 
occupying RomCj or else he hoped to surprise us, and enable 
Comte de Damas to get through. This expedition having 
failed, the General, no longer hoping to effect a junction, 
gained the road to Capua, and we returned to Rome. 

I was just about to get into bed, when a parleme 7 ttah‘e 
was brought to me, asking leave for another column to pass 
through the town on its way from Viterbo to Ponte Molle. 

‘ Are you in earnest in making such a request ?’ I asked. 

‘ Certainly ; they tell me a truce has been proclaimed.’ 

‘You have been misinformed; lay down your arms, that 
is the best thing you can do.’ 

‘ What ! lay down our arms? We will defend ourselves. 
We are in force.’ 

‘ Very good,’ I said ; then, turning to the officer who had 
introduced this man, I continued : ‘ Take him back, and 
give orders from me to the commandant of Ponte Molle 
to put all these gentlemen to the sword ; I am going to 
bed.’ 

‘ Is that your final decision ?’ asked the messenger. 

‘ Yes, it is.’ 

‘ In that case I will surrender.’ 

I discovered that he was the chief of the band of from 
1,200 to 1,500 men, which had been skirmishing about my 
right flank while M'e were at Civita-Castellana, and had given 
us a considerable amount of trouble. Next morning I sent 
a report of what had occurred to the Commander-in-chief, 
adding that I had not cared to disturb his slumbers for so 
small a matter. 

A general order emanating from headquarters announced 
all these happy results ; to our great surprise, my division 
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and as U to punish ut i the uKanta e^ i Ind secured it 
w i-. ord red to niinli it the rcirof the eolumn Wc Ind 
to sw allow this inauU but a kw dws liter is we met some 
rear ^uual tlwv eiit Us lorw ird to the from a 'am 

We thus arrues,! at the intreiiehe 1 tan p at < apua where 
We tveeued overtures kr a n j cn ion of )i tilitie^ which 
temple 1 the t. omnund r in ehk! 1 however opposed 
then tron^lv at tiie uiekunj^ thi wa>. ealkii oi all the 
IttnenU ot Divi ion Nothin was «euied lint dav but on 
the foUowin-, a dehv oJ lortv ei-,ht hour' was j,rantid in m) 
ab&eiiec I vN*a» turioi s hut I had to submit and nude 
all mv prejunlions for a de penie utieV it the evpintion 
ol the dehv allowed 

Ihe e\cu e ci'en for this tlltniieii coiue ion was the 
aliNcnct of news of t enenls Ihihe me nil I emome who 
w ere m irchiOj, upon N ipk bv the M rum but the e,\cuse 
was a b.id one Ihe terror o! the Nea^ olitins was mcrcas 
iiU di turbance was nk in the country tear in llie capital 
the court w as rteeiiu to Meilj dier fore there should have 
been no cessation ol hostilrties Uvissiueol ihtns^s micihi 
Invx been tiken Jor ^ranted even had u not b eii oincnllv 
known to exist and there was even re.ison m) ncocssitv 
for advancin-, to assist our troops m crossing the Vhruai hv 
the pron pt and decisive occupation ot the capital insteiil 
of allowing time for a reorganization of the remains of ihe 
ami) for the defence of kapua and ns unrenclied camp 
and ijjsurrection and rebellion among the inhabitams 
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At the conclusion of tliis ill-advised armistice I ordered a 
reconnaissance ; General Maurice j\ratliieu commanded it, 
and I followed to support him. All the Neapolitan outposts 
gave way. and vanished as fast as tlieir horses could carry 
them, d'hey gave the alarm in the camp and town, whence 
the defenders began to retire, when Geneial Mack conceived 
the idea of sending a messenger witii an offer of capitulation. 
In accord.ance with an old cu-stom, the advance-guard 
stopped the officer and conducted him to General Mathieu, 
who sent him on to me. I, unfortunately, was at some 
distance supporting a detachment of our troops, who had 
met with some resistance in trying to cross the \'olturno. I 
was furious, and ordered the attack to be continued. I 
desired, and should have been able, had it not been for this 
circumstance, to force the intrenched camp, cross the 
Volturno by the bridge, and seize Capua ; but the Neapoli- 
tans had had time to review their position, and to ]mt 
themselves behind their intrenchments and ramparts. I 
was in advance of the reinforcements that I was bringing up, 
and airived just in time to sec General Alathicu’s arm 
broken by a discharge of grape-shot ; at the same moment I 
leceived an order from tlie Commander-in-chief to cease 
firing, and return to my position, just as I had hopes of 
being able to carry the enemy’s camp. 

I heard next day that Capua was to be handed over by 
capitulation, and that an armistice for an indefinite period 
had been signed, instead of our rapidly occupying the 
capital. I was bitterly disappointed at being thus balked 
of a conquest not only easy in itself, and which w’ould have 
put a crown to our efforts, but Avhich must have produced 
a striking moral effect in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
and in Europe, especially in Italy and Austria. A fresh 
altercation took place at Capua ; as hostilities were at an 
end, I asked to be relieved of my command, a request t’> 
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was granted wuh ple'\sutc and atatnty, and I \srote to 
the W’ar ^tlnl^ter and to the Direetory, asking to be em- 
plo)od ehcwnire While awaiting an answer, I sia)t.d at 
Capua. 

Short!) afterwards the truce was violated, I forget on wlnt 
pretest Tljo hzrarom* organized thenisches for tlie 
defence of Naples, the troops were disarmed, General Mack 
resigned and asked for a pis&port into Austria, which the 
Commander in chief granted Ihe I rench Gosernment, 
liowcter, on being informed of tl»«, refused its consent, 
caused Mack to be arrested at Ancona, contrarj to the law 
of nations, and taken as a prisoner of war to Tans On 
passing through Capua the General paid me a Msit , it was 
fi\e o’clock in the morning, and 1 was in bed 1 was soon 
up, howcaer, and said to him 

‘ IVcIf, General, a fortnight ago jou would not have caught 
me napping ’ 

‘Ah ’’ he replkd , ‘>ou did for me altogether at CaKi ' 

In the course of tonversotion upon pa^t cvenu, he told 
me that an .attempt had been made to poison him at Capua, 
and to assassinatL him at Naples , he w vs then ver) far from 
well, and I saw him again the following >ear, m Pan*;, m the 
same st.ate 

‘ How,’ I asked at our first mtciview, ‘could a gentral so 
distinguished b) lus talents expose his mililar) reputation as 
a great tactician b> pulling himself at the head of such an 
arm) ?’ 

‘Iwas urged, entreated b> the King of Naples, ’he replied, 

‘I resisted, but m> bovereign commanded me 1 was com 
pelled to submit , and on seeing the arm>, well drilled, well 
organized, well equipped, displajing such devotion, and, 
above all, such determination to make war upon jou and to 
liberate Rome and Ital), I was seduced ‘ 

* lsLi}x>5«an loafvrs — 
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‘ Perhaps also,’ I added, laughing, ‘ the prospect of coming 
into France and to Paris had something to do with it.’ 

‘All that army wanted,’ he replied, ‘was to have been led 
by a French general.’ 

After that compliment he took leave of me and departed. 
I recommended him to the special care of all our com- 
mandants He passed near Gaeta first, as that fortress was 
yielding to our troops, under General Rey, although it had 
only been threatened with shells. 

After the violation of the armistice, as 1 have said, the 
army marched upon Naples ; the lazzaroni made some 
resistance, but the city was eventually occupied, being so 
near, I could not help visiting it. I spent a week there, 
and learned what abominable exactions were being levied. 
I deplored them, and left for Rome, where I awaited my 
next instructions. 

One day, on returning tired from a ride in the neighbour- 
hood, I had allowed myself a siesta, when I was aroused 
by the arrival of a courier. I looked at the despatch, 
and, to my great surprise, read my nomination as COiM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEI' OF THE ArMY OF N.-VPLES in place of 
General Championnet.* The Directory, dissatisfied with 
the want of continuity in the conduct of the campaign, with 
the armistice at Capua, and with the extortions that had 
been committed, had decided to recall and make him give 
an account of his conduct. I am bound to say that this 
proceeding was too severe, that the greater part of the army 
was innocent of these iniquities, that they were regretted by 
everybody; but none had any confidence in the leader 
whose weakness was universally deplored, so that with truth, 
and without either vanity or conceit, I may say that great 
pleasure was manifested in my appointment, especially by 

* The decree conferring this appointment bears the date of 25 Pluviose, 
year vii. (Februar)' 13, 1799). 
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those troops thit had served under me %\hile I had had the 
coninnnd m the Roman States and during the campaign 

] started and passed General Championnct at Aversa 
We neither stopped nor spoke I kne\v that a magnificent 
reception \\as being prepared for me at Naples, out of 
modesty I aioidcd tt by arn\mg at eleven o’clock at night, 
whereas I was only expected the next morning 

Everything was disorganized Commumcations between 
the divisions were interrupted, and those that occupied 
balerno and the places nearest at hand were cut off even 
from the capital I rearranged all the communications, 
reassembled a few scattered troops, and restored order in 
the town In order to reestablish confidence and tran 
qinUity, 1 issued proclamations, backed up by e/Tectual 
demonstrations I oiganized i new government in concert 
with Abrial, the Commissioner sent by the Directory, a very 
good and worthy man, afterwards count and peer of 
I ranee 

I next turned vny attention to military matters Our 
successes against the insurgents were universal, but no 
sooner was the msurrection crushed at one point than it 
broke out at another Communication with Rome had 
been frequently interrupted Large escorts, and even 
cannon, were necessary generally to ensure a safe journey 
from Moh di Gaeta and Fondi to Terracma, but some 
timts impatient travellers would start alone or with slender 
escorts and then fell victims to the banditti and brigands, 
who inflicted upon them the most abominable cruelties 

I passed several months amid these disturbances, not 
only in the kingdom of Naples, but also in the Roman 
States and m Tuscany, whither my command extended , but 
I succeeded in maintaining perfect order in the capitals, 
especially in Naples, by means of a national guard that I 
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formed, and of the leader of the lazzaroni, whom I gained 
over by presents, and by conferring on him the rank and 
distinctive marks of a colonel. I also formed the remains 
of the Neapolitan army into detachments of troops, in order 
to employ those among their officers who displayed the 
greatest zeal for the new order of things — that is, for the 
Parthenopeian republic but these troops soon betrayed 
us, giving up the tower of Castellamare to the English, after 
massacring some of their own officers. 

I had resolved to induce Admiral Caracciolo to take 
service in the new fleet ,- he equipped a flotilla which secured 
respect for the port and coasts of Naples, frequently threat- 
ened by attempts of the English, who occupied the islands 
and were stationed in the loads.t I had a somewhat acri- 
monious correspondence with one of their captains. Com- 
mander Throwbridge {sic).\ 

Castellamare was a very important point, and so near 
Naples that its loss was likely to raise the flagging spirits of 
the insurgents. They were prepared to band together, and 
this treachery was the signal ; but 1 lost not an instant, and 
marched in person upon Castellamare. As I crossed 
Naples I noticed many people who had already placed the 
red cockade in their hats. It became necessary now to 
strike a decisive blow, so as to prevent this rising from 
gaining ground in Naples, where my garrison was but small 
(except in the forts, which were well occupied, especially 
that of Sant’-Elmo, that existed as a standing menace to the 
town ; the fear that this fort might set fire to Naples had 
acted as a salutary check upon the inhabitants). The in- 

Parthenopeia, ancient name of Naples. — Traitslato?-. 

t An interesting account of these operations will be found in James’s 
‘Naval History of Great Britain,’ vol. ii., pp. Naples, Rome, 

Capua, Gae’ta, and Leghorn were occupied by the English naval forces 
for a time when Macdonald was on the Trebbia. 

J Afterwards Admiral Sir Thomas Trowbridge. 
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burgents from C'lhhtn ind Salerno had ad\anced to the 
toN\er of the Annuiwata and were posted near a brook , I 
attacked them , to rout and pm them to fligljt was the work 
of art instant 

Uhdelhcj were being pursvietl and sabred m all dtrec 
tions, those who held CastcUamarc took fright, some, after 
a few dischargi-s of cannon sLcinp the 1 nghsh put to sea 
rushed into the water to sne themsthes tlit rest jielded 
the princii a s tn the tibin^ \\<.rt shot I he 11 of Lnghnd 
and Naples still remained fljmg side b> side I promised a 
reward oi twi.nt\ fi\c loins (;^3o) to whomsoe\er should 
bring them to me half an hour later the> were m my 
hands though ihc> were not obtained wjtlioiit some loss 

Once more m posscbSion of the tower, I turned the guns 
upon the \csstN and those who hau taken to flight I 
must sa^ here that the skiltul and bn\e \dnnral Caracciolo 
Lontribuitd with his floiiUa to the success of the 

eapidition He afteniards. fell a victim to the English 
adminl Nthtii wliotrucHj and i^nominiousl) caused him 
to be handed from the )ard inn of his own ship, a death 
with which 1 hive alwa)^ dcc)il) tepr ached mjself, as u 
w IS I who ovtrcimc his rclutiince and gamed him to our 
idt 

\ftcr rt c tabh hm^ « rdtr giving all the commands 
ncccssarv to put m end to the rising ami puraumg those m 
flight n Ujoud 'silvino I re entered Naples preceded b) 
the banners and fla^jS ot the insurj,eiits winch were burni.d 
next dv) on ih;. lii/yi Kcak bj the j ubhc executioner 
Ihe rt 1 to k uks bad disiji tirtd and iht heat occasioned 
b) this mtidint Ind juiie cooltd down in tht cajntal 

ijtill more i ii(Kirtant titnis wtix howtvtr, looming m the 
distance Ku ii was marching an arm} into Ital) to join 
the \ustnans our troops were assembling on the Adigt 
under General Schtrtr, and hostilities soon began llhtle 
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these events were in preparation 1 was not inactive : T con- 
centrated my troops. A fresh instirrociion bioke out in the 
provinces; another nsscmitlnixo was dispeised at ('aniv.e at 
the mouths of the Ofanto. I attempted to carry out orders 
by revictualh'u”; ^Falta and the Ionian Islatids : ronvo 3 -s 
started, but not one rcaciied its destination : they were 
either taken or surrendered. 

I begged tlie Frencli (mvcrnmenl to evacuate Naples and 
Rome, keeping only the fortresses. ‘ If our troojts arc vic- 
torious on tlie -\digo,’ I said, 'tiu-y will require to make 
good their losses : if they arc be.aien. they will need rein- 
forcements and support. There are no troops nearer to 
them than mine, and these, in the latter case, will be cut off 
from all communication. In the former case, supjiortcd by 
the fortresses, 1 could leturn and rcoccupy the two Slates.’ 
But the principle of keeping everything, and of not yielding 
a foot of ground, even to imminent danger, g.iined the day, 
and my suggestions were set aside. 

Nevertheless, seeing what might come to i^ass, I continued 
my preparations, under the prcte.xt of concentration, to parry 
any attack that might be made on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, the Adriatic, or the interior. I indicated a place 
which I had not the remotest intention of occupying, feeling 
persuaded that I should receive serious remonstrances from 
various private interests aflTccted ; nor was I di.sappointed. 
I pretended to give way, and succeeded in having pointed 
out to me the very place whither I wished to go — namelj', 
the neighbourhood of Caserta, on the left bank of the Vol- 
turno. No doubt it would have been better from a military 
point of view to take the right bank, but to do that I should 
have had to disclose my plan moreover, I had no army in 
front of me, and should always have time to cross the 
river. 

I provisioned the forts at Naples, Capua, (jaeta 
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AngcJo at Rome, Cuita Vecchia, Cu ita CasteKana, and 
Ancona Rome was m want of food, famine was begin 
ning to make itself felt there I sent prowsions The 
national guard and the lazzaroni at Naples were increased, 
I reviewed them, thej took o\er the duty, and I withdrew 
ni) men I called m the divisions scattered m the pro- 
\ inces, and concentrated all before Caserta, where I estab 
hshed m} headquarters nnallj, I caused the nnrade of 
St Januarms* to be worked for our benefit, being mjself 
present on the occasion I will give a description of it later 
on, as I think that no one has ever been in so good a 
position to observe it as Commissioner Abrial and mjself 
I had taken careful measures m consetjuence of the great 
concourse of people, and tranquillity was not disturbed 
The camp of Caserta was raised, and brought to the vicinit) 
of Naples during the ceremonj, and the troops did not 
return till the e\ ening 

This dispU) of force and other similar demonstrations 
maintained order in the capital and neighbourhood Ihe 
MCtuaUmg of the forts and fortresses went on quicU>, as did 
also that of Rome , but it was more difficult to keep op n 
communications, esjieciall) with the Adriatic provinces, 
strong escorts were necessar), and fl>uig columns showed 
themseh es everj where 

While these arrangements and preparations, which excited 
no suspicion, were going on, 1 caused all useless imtier that 
could embarrass or encumber the march of an arinx to he 
sent to Rome, and thence into Tuscan) i The Commander 
in-chief of the army in Italv had askcil fbr a considenbk 
number of ammunition waijgons, the) wdre despatched to 
him, drawn b) horses hastily requisitioneo General 1 b!<., 

* Tlie jainl w ho'i. I UxhI »•. j tc^ved, nnd la xauS to li 
oecisiona He ni' niirt)r«d at Naplc* b) the B mptfor DiktIcI 
AD zSi —Tnitslrt^i j 
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whose skill is so well known, construcied a pontoon-bridiic 
at Capua in order to facilitate the crossing of llie riveis 
Voliurno, Carigliano, and Tiber, which would help us in oui 
march, and enable us to efiect a junction with the Army of 
Italy, supposing it were beaten; or, if it stood in need of 
reinforcement, would enable us to cross the rivers, or, on the 
other hand, would be of ser\-ice to us both alike, supposing 
we were obliged to retreat. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Bad News— Advance lo Rome— Atania for Naples— Departure from 
Rome— Sarzana and roniremoli— Rising in Tuscany— Surrender 
of Port bant Dlmo— A Brase Action — Capitulation of Ferrari— 
Cienerals MontncharJ and Scherer— Offer of Resignstion 

Whilf in the thirk of these preparatjonsj I heard at one 
and the same time of the declaration of war, of the loss of 
a battle/ of the retreat of the Atm> of Italy, and receited 
orders to advance immediately, leavinc; gammons in such 
forts and fortresses as I proposed to retain m the two States 
and especially taking steps to keep possession of Rome 
My foresight had been of the utmost ser\ ice I only needed 
to recall the dnisioDs concentrated in the provinces of 
I ecce and Ban and the flying columns 1 hastily sum 
moned the members of the Neapolitan Government, who 
were terror stricken on hearing of what had happened on 
the Adige and of my marching orders I be^d them to 
remain at their posts under the protection of the forts and 
of the national guard Not one of them, not one e\ en of 
my own men had divined the secret of my preparations I 
nm not titrw if \ even confwied thevn to Ahiial, the 
Government commissioner 

The troops returned by forced inarches to camp Scarcely 
had those who held Bnndist left it, when the French man 
• Battle of Magnauu, lo5,i by Scherer, who »a> rt-phcetl Ijj Moten ' 
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of-war, the Ghicrcux^^ wliich had escaped from liie fatal 
battle of Aboukir Bay (1798), came to cast anchor there, 
feeling convinced that it was 3’el in our hands. She tried 
to force an entrance, and was fired upon by such guns as 
had not been rendered useless. 'I'he firing was heard by 
our retiring troops ; they turned back immediately and 
saved the ship, which set sail again at once, and the troops 
reached their destination, followed, however, by large crowds 
of insurgents, who compelled them to face about several 
times. The latter collected at Avcllino, but their proximity 
was so dangerous for Naples, and kept the camp so con- 
stantly on the alert, that I determined to attack them. I 
did so. They made no resistance, and were speedily put 
to flight. This is the site of the ancient Caudinc I'orks, 
where a Roman host laid down their arms and passed under 
the yoke. 

Meanwhile we were hurrying on the victualling of the 
castles of Naples, and the fortresses of Capua and Gaeta, 
of the Castle of Sant’-Angelo at Rome, of Civita-Casiellana, 
and of Civita-Vecchia and Ancona. A certain amount of 
baggage and artillery, and a pontoon train and other encum- 
brances, were forwarded to Rome. 

I received dismal intelligence of the results of the battle 
of the Adige, and of the retreat of the Army of Italy, of 
risings in the Cisalpine Republic, in Tuscany, in the Roman 
States, and in the Abruzzi provinces. Every despatch, 
while informing me of these occurrences, exhorted me to 
hasten my movements. I was, of course, most anxious to 
do this, but I could not make greater speed. I had already 
sent forward some troops into Tuscany, echeloning them 
from Rome to Florence. A number of empty ammunition- 

* The Gencrcitx was captured by a British squadron in the iMediter- 
ranean in Februarj', 1800. 
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waggons under como) had started through the Jfarches* 
for Italy, they were compelled to retire upon Rome Many 
of my orders were rendered nugatory, or were misunder 
stood by other Generals, especially by the one m command 
in the Roman States No one considered or thought of 
anything but his own immediate business, without any 
regard for unity of ]ihn 

Instructions had been issued to the commandants of aJJ 
the strongholds and castles, which prescribed for them care- 
fully their conduct m every extremity I told them that 
they could only be imested, and not attacked, as there were 
no regular troops to fear, and the Neapoht'in artillery had 
been assembled at Cipui I farther fold them to collect 
all the provisions they could about them, and, as far as lay 
m their power, to be careful how they were used I added 
that I would sooti come to their relief, imagining that 
France was about to make great efforts to help the Army of 
Italy, and that by our junction we ought to be soon able to 
regain our preponderance and repulse the enemy 

With this object, in the event of our being victorious, or 
of my being prevented from passing into Tuscany, I had 
taken endless pains to form a pontoon tram, wherewith I 
could cross the Garigliano and Volturno, after defending 
the ground inch by inch My one fear was that I might be 
unable to effect my junction with the Army of Italy This 
army had been repulsed in Piedmont, and the ns^ngs, 
fomented by the enemy, were increasing General Gauthier, 
commanding in Tuscany, had but few troops, and the 
detachments that I had been able to send up were but very 
feeble reinforcements My instructions to him were to fall 
back upon me m case he found it necessary to evacuate the 
territory 

Having thus provided for the ^rrisons charged with the 

* The Papal Slates between Romagna and Naples —Translaior 
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double task of ensuring the safety of our numerous sick and 
wounded, and of providing me with places of retreat in case 
I were beaten back, I crossed the Volturno, and marched 
in two columns on Rome, having with me only twenty-four 
battalions and squadrons. The right column met with 
severe resistance at Lisola, but succeeded in forcing its way ; 
the left rounded the Pontine Marshes, which I myself 
crossed, and we reached Rome, whence troops were con- 
tinually starting for Florence. 'I'here I learned that the 
Army of Italy hoped to make a stand upon the Ticino, 
which encouraged me ; I learned at the same time that a 
strong detachment which was evacuating the Abruzzi by 
way of Sulmona had had much difficulty in forcing its way 
past Rocca d’Anzo. I think it had lost three hundred 
men, together with artillery, baggage, and provisions ; the 
bridges had been destroyed, and the roads encumbered with 
obstacles of all kinds that had only been surmounted with 
difficulty. 

I was in a state of terrible anxiety and worry, owing to 
the position in which I had left so many French people in 
the State of Naples, so many persons devoted to our cause, 
who would be exposed to the vengeance of the Court, now 
in exile in Sicily, if our efforts were to fail. In Rome 
difficulties of organization occupied me several days, though 
they did not retard the march of my troops. The risings 
in Naples had extended over the entire Roman States, as 
over Tuscany, and, in fact, the whole of Italy was dis- 
affected. Despite my letters and apparent confidence, I 
had good reason to fear that we should be stopped on the 
road by this state of things ; for our communications, 
already interrupted on the right bank of the river Po, were 
interrupted also between Florence and Genoa. I at length 
quitted Rome, after encouraging the French authorities, as 
well as those of the Republic, to show a bold face in these 
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times of difficult}- I left a gamson^ a small one I admit, 
together with a few Roman troops, upon whom I did not 
count, especnlly if ihey once met \vith a re\erse. I left 
there the pontoon tram, biggagc, and \-anous things which 
only encumbered mj march A part} had preceded u» 
without an <«:cort, among whom were the fimil) of Mechin 
They had all been seized on the road b\ the insurgents 

General Monnier, who commanded the distnct of Ancona, 
the only man who did his duty, had sent to me for instruc- 
tions 1 merely answered 

* Vou know what honour requires and what the law 
demands , I lease it to you * 

On the sup].x)sinon that all my efforts were going to fad, 
and that t s\-as going to be completely stopped on my mareb, 
I intended to occupy a strong position, and to keep the 
enemy m <d\cck as long as I could, for I felt sure that they 
would neaer dare to \enture into the Roman and Xeapoh 
tan Republics as long as the \rm> of Italy was not obliged 
to recross the Alps In the contrary event I determined 
to dispute every foot of ground, filling back gradually upon 
Rome and the Kcipohtan forts to defend my sell to the 
last gi'-p, com meed that France would spare no efforts lo 
reinforce the ^miy of Italy, and attempt fresh diversions in 
order to s^t u*. free. 

General Morciu, on his side, tried to check the eneniv, 
but mere pluck could do nothing aeamst forces superior m 
number and flushed with vactory His communications 
being hampered, he ought, m my opinion, to hive managed 
to stretch out a hand towards me while falling back ujvon 
Genoa This junction could alone have enableil us if not 
to resume the offen'-ivt^ at any rate to await assistance from 
France , but he preferred to maimain his communications 
through Piedmont, which already di«tutbed, instead of 
by the Cornice road This last plan could have served the 
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double purpose of covering that road and of preventing any 
obstacles being placed in the way of our junction in 
Tuscany. Instead of executing a manoeuvre at once so 
simple, so natural, and so useful to our cause, finding him- 
self compelled to abandon the Ticino, he threw himself into 
Piedmont in order, as it was said, to attract thither the 
Austro-Russians, and to return by a forced march from Ceva 
to Genoa, I believe. The latter place capitulated to a band 
of insurgents, so that, deprived of this outlet, he was obliged 
to abandon part of his equipment, and to make his way over 
the mountains. 

I had left Rome in the hope that the Ticino would be 
held long enough for me to effect a junction, and on reaclv 
ing Florence, or on my way thither, I learnt the position 
into which the Army of Italy had been thrown. My plan 
had been bold, hazardous perhaps ; but it was of the kind 
that often succeeds in war. I had never shown all my hand. 
Communication between Florence and Genoa had been cut 
off, and it was not safe to trust to the sea ; no ship was 
ready at the port of Lerici, in the Gulf of Spezzia. I knew 
also that jMantua was, in all probability, invested ; it was a 
very strong position, well garrisoned, I had reason to believe, 
well provisioned, and commanded by General Latour- 
Foissac, father of the present Major-General of that name. 

I made for Pistoia, and my first proceeding was to take 
up a position on the Apennines and guard all the passes. I 
made an attack on the enemy at Sarzana and Pontremoli. 
Both places were carried, and communication with Genoa 
re-established. General Dessole, chief of the staff of the 
Army of Italy, separated, I forget how, from General 
Moreau, gave me all the sad details just related. Montri- 
chard and Victor had posted their divisions, one at Bologna, 
and the other not far from Genoa. I had matured my un- 
developed scheme, which was to bring about a junction 
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between the two, if they were placed under my orders, and 
to precipitate myself from the summit of the Apennines 
against the enemy s left wing, which was posted in the 
valley of the Po at the foot of the passes, and the principal 
body of which was covering Modena 

I communicated this plan to General Dessole, and he 
approved it, at the same time, however, advising me to sus 
pend Its execution until the arrival of General Moreau at 
Genoa, an event which wras shortly to take place The 
operation, if successfully earned out would paralyze the left 
wing of the enemy, if it did not utterly destroy it, and would 
separate it from the main army by cutting off Us communi 
cations with it, and driving it across the Po Proceeding 
up the right bank of the river, threatening to proceed to 
raise the siege of Mantua, I hoped by that means to disen 
gage the Army of Italy by forcing the enemy to retreat along 
the left bank, after which I should have effected myyunction 
with Moreau at Parma or Piacenza 

Meanwhile, I had made preparations to suppress a rising 
in Arezzo, but postponed it, as I required all my forces 

It might perhaps have been better to effect the junction 
by the Cornice, at any rate, it would then have been 
managed without obstacles, as it eventually turned out , but 
I think I have already explained that there were not sufficient 
ships m the harbour of Lenci to transport all the artillery and 
baggage to Genoa, and the Cornice was then nothing but a 
mule track How ever, m proceeding to carry out the other 
plan, we did not neglect to supply plenty of transports in 
case of defeat, which later on saved our most precious war 
material 

If, on the other hand, the expedition succeeded U would 
bring about results of even greater importance. The gam 
of a single battle would enable us to reconquer all we had 
lost, and would put a stop to the insurrections, which would 
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no longer have the countenance and support of tlie enemy ; 
but to prevent failure, the simuliancous action of both 
armies was necessary, albeit at a groat distance apart. 'I'hc 
sequel will show how it foiled owing to Moreau’s irresolu- 
tion. 

All our reports tended to prove a determination on the 
part of the enemy to keep their position before Modena, 
and to prevent the Army of Italy from quitting the passes of 
the Apennines. ISIontrichard’s division, stationed as I have 
said at Bologna, as well as Victor’s, at Pontremoli, I think, 
were placed under my command. General Lapoype, with 
3,000 or 4,000 men, was at Bobbin. The important matter 
was to retain Florence and Leghorn in my absence, and the 
State of Tuscany, being almost in arms, necessitated the 
presence of a force sufficiently imposing to maintain order 
and give us security. General Gauthier took the com- 
mand."^ 

General Moreau, unaware of these e.vigencies, and 
imagining that I was marching with all my troops, expected 
that I should collect about 40,000 men, including those 
belonging to his army, from Tuscany and Genoa, that is to 
say, with Montrichard’s, Perignon’s, and Victor’s divisions ; 
but of the Army of Naples I left in that kingdom and in the 

^ I think I have made a mistake in quoting the Ticino for the Bormida. 
It was behind the latter river that Moreau liad retired, and whence he 
was driven during my march from Borne to Florence. It will not seem 
strange to you, my son, if, writing as I do from memory, after so many 
years crowded with events, you find here and there little slips that you 
can easily correct by examining my journals and correspondence, which 
I have not by me, and which, even if I had them, are in such confusion 
that they would be no real help to me. Moreover, I am writing for you 
alone, to give you a sketch of my military career. I shall presently be 
compelled to have recourse to some of my old journals, because an 
important event which took place soon afterwards, the Battle of the 
Trebbia, has given rise to much controversy, and will require more 
detail. — IVofe by Marshal Macdonald. 
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Roman States from 14,000 to 15,000 men, including sick, 
and 4,000 or 5,00010 Tuscany General Pengnon’s duision 
could not act nith, me, for it was only later, on reaching 
Piacenza, that I heard that the small body belonging to 
GenenI Lapoype at Bobbio \sould be at my disposal The 
Army of Naples s\as now able to take the offensne, as with 
Montnchard’s and Victor’s diMSions it reached the total of 
25,000 men, well equipped 

After so long a forced march as that from Bnndisi into 
Tuscany, the need of a few days' rest, and for repairs to 
material, clothing, harness, ironwork, etc , etc, will be easily 
understood The army therefore took up a position I 
had only very doubtful information regarding the strength 
and position of the enemy, and it would have been im 
prudent to risk anything 

We expected, and hoped that the Mediterranean 
squadron, commanded by Admiral Brui\, was on its way 
wnth a reinforcement of 1 5,000 men , if this were the case, 
and they could be disembarked either at Spe/zia or Genoa, 
and there joined to all the men whom Moreau could collect 
round the town, we might hope for sorne success, and look 
forward to repairing our losses , but these rumours were un 
founded 

I learned at the same time news that had better founda 
tion m fact, namely, the appearance off Ancona of a Turco 
Russian fleet, conveying troops to be disembarked , but I 
was quite at ease, knowing the promptitude of General 
Monnier Besides, the Italian busmess would have to be 
settled before the reduction of that town, which would take 
several months I thought that I might place the same 
reliance upon the commandants left m the kingdom of 
Naples, but shortly after my departure they allowed them 
selves to be intimidated by masses of insurgents, supported 
by some English detachments, and yielded one after 
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another.* What Avas not the least unfortunate part of the 
matter Avas that they abandoned Fort Sant’-Elmo, giving up 
their compatriots to the vengeance of their soA-ereign, and 
Admiral Nelson did not hesitate to tarnish his glory and 
reputation by causing the unfortunate Admiral Caracciolo to 
be hanged at his OAvn mast-head. Other patriots Avere 
courageous enough to bloAv themselves up in the little fort 
called, I think, the Maddalena, near Naple.s, on the road to 
Castellamare. I have never heard that after the French re- 
occupied this kingdom. Avhich became that of Joseph Bona- 
j)arte and Murat, any steps Averc taken to honour this act of 
devotion. 

While the troops Avere taking up the positions assigned 
to them, the Avork of making and distributing necessary 
articles Avas pushed on as fast as possible ; provisions Averc 
collected, either to cross the Ai^ennines or to fall back upon 
Genoa. I discussed Avith General De.ssolc the advantages 
and draAvbacks of an offensive movement ; if iMoreau re- 
turned to Genoa Avdth the rest of his troops, and aa'c acted 
in concert, Ave might count upon a force of about 60,000 
men. In any case, I urged upon General Dessole the ad- 
visability of sending all ships at his disposal from Genoa to 
Spezzia, and I sent thither all 'mine from Leghorn. The 
event proved that this Avas a Avise precaution. 

I had just heard that the citadel of Ferrara had capitu- 
lated, and that Fort Urbino Avas about to be attacked. 
General Montrichard Avas at Bologna. I did not know him 
personally, but presumed he Avas a man of talent and courage, 
as he had appeared to possess a reputation upon the banks of 
the Rhine, a reputation no doubt usurped, as I learned to my 
cost. I had praised him, never dreaming that he had been 
the principal cause of the loss of the Commander-in-chief, 
Scherer, on the Adige, that he had retired from Legnano 

* See James’s ‘Naval History of Great Britain,’ vol. ii., pp. 303-317. 
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almost \\ithout a blow, thus leaMnij the passage open to 
the enem) Tins had compelled the unluck) Scherer to 
retreat and his original acceptance of the command had 
been suereK commented upon without ju‘;tict He was 
reproached with ‘'caenta, even with har«hne«s, I know not 
on what ground I have never tound cau-’e in him for an)- 
thin^ blit praise, and certnnl) ms misfortunes did not arise 
from w ml of skill During his mmisirv he had quarrelled 
wath General llonapartCv and con<;equcntlv with the Arm> 
of Ilalv W hen the latter btarted for Egjpt with its chief, 
and was replaced b) other troops from the Rhine and the 
interior, the liostile feeling remained, and took root in the 
Italun sod 

M) iToops coiHimied their march to take np their position 
at the month of lU the pasNcs ol the \pcnnines, and I 
established mv headquarters at Lucua, after deciding with 
the commandant and the Government Commissioner at 
I lorenct tqion the best means for keeping open communi 
canons m Tuscan) I his had become a difhculi matter, 
owing to the partial insurrections, imiicularl) that at 
Vrez/o 

I think 1 have alreadv said that rontremoh had been re- 
taken. I caused Sarrana to be occupied, so as to help and 
siipjxirt communications with Genoa I received good news 
from X.aples but none from an> of the fortresses The 
Mjuadron under \dmiial Bruiv, which I believed to be 
holding the Mediterranean, was at Toulon without an) 
troops. Porto-I ernio, m the island of Elba, was besieged 
.and clamouring for he1}\ but 1 had none to give I begged 
the General commanding in Corsica to see to it. M.ant 
made itself unuersall) felt, even at Genoa. I vnsitod Leg- 
horn Victors divi-iion came to Sarzana to replace the 
troops from X.aples. I had not been vv.amed of this move- 
ment, which necessitated a change of position TJie cinl 
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agents with the two armies* could not agree. W’orn out 
with these quarrels as much as with my work, and consider- 
ing it hopeless to bring all parts of the service into harmony 
— it even seemed impossible to keep a friendly feeling 
between the Clenerals of the two armies owing to their 
jealousy — I explained the situation to the Directory, pro- 
posing to it to unite the two under one Commander, that 
of the Army of Italy, at the same time offering to resign 
and serve in the line. I thus sacrificed myself to the public 
good, but it was long ere my offer of patriotic devotion 
reached its destination and I obtained an answer. .Mean- 
while, the crisis was becoming more acute ; something had 
to be done to stop the advance of the enemy and the 
constant risings of the people. 

* The divisions of Montricliard .nnd Victor, put in'ovisionnlly at tlie 
disposal of iSfacdonald, had not cca.sed to Ijelong to Moreau's army. 
They kept alive a sjnrit of dangerous rivalry with the Army of Naples. 
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Battle of Mu<lena — The Marshal m Danger— Se\erel) wounded — 
Moninchard s Mistake — Austrian Breach of Faith— March towards 
the Trebhia and Tidone — Battle of the Trebbn 

I HAD concerted a plan with Moreau whereby our armies 
should join at Parma or Piacenza , he was to follow in 
person Victor's division, which would debouch near Forte 
nuo\o 

My entire army advanced towards Modena, each column 
having orders to be in position by the 22 or 23 Prainil 
(10 and II June^ 1799) Montnehard’s and Ruscas 
divisions, escorting the artillery, were to follow the high 
road to Bologna I followed Ollmer’s division by Pistoia 
and Formigme Orders had been previousl) given for a 
simultaneous attack upon the enemy stationed at Modena 
with a view to cutting off their retreat This attack was to 
take place cn the 24tb On the previous evening thej 
atmdeed ouradianced j/ostsat Torjingme, and were beaten 
back 

The troops were full of ardour, and on the morning of 
the 24th, at a meeting of all the Generals, an action was 
decided upon 1 had no news of Montnehard's and Rusca’s 
divisions, and it was difficult to communicate with them 
Their cannon ought to have foretold their approach, I 
heard n in the direction of Fort Urbmo 'Ihcn I ordered 
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a cliarge a furious combat began ; my left wing even gave 
way a little : I sent reinforcements, and then ordered a 
simultaneous charge of cavalry and infantry. 'Fhe enemy 
were routed and dispersed ; several regiments laid down 
their arms. We entered Modena pell - mell with them, 
encumbered with baggage. 

The results of this affair nearly cost me my life. My 
troops, unable to resist the attractions of the baggage, threw 
themselves upon it, and began to pillage. 1 knew by e.\- 
perience that if we halted in our juirsuit we should restore 
courage to the terrified enemy, and make them turn again. 
Some few shots were to be heard at the other side of the 
town, almost at the gate ; by dint of prayers more than by 
threats I succeeded in getting together a handful of troops 
to follow me, and drove off the Austrian sharp-shooters. I 
was on the road to Bologna ; no trace of the divisions 
coming from that direction. What could have become of 
them? I sent out a reconnaissance of fifty men, followed 
by another troop of the same number, to support them if 
necessary. Just as the latter were starting off at a trot, I 
heard a cry : 

‘ The enemy’s cavalry I’ 

I looked round, and to the right perceived a thick cloud 
of dust on a cross-road, with deep ditches on either side, 
leading into the Bologna road. This body was cut off, and 
was being pursued by some of our cavalry. I sent the 
Adjutant-General, Pamphile Lacroix, to summon them to 
yield, promising them that they should not be harmed. 
At the same moment a body of my grenadiers issued from 
Modena ; I had only to cry, ‘ Halt ! Front !’ in order to 
bar the road. My ‘ guides ’ (guards attached to the Com- 
mander-in-chief) deployed at right angles with this battalion, 
but unfortunately without observing that a broad ditch 
separated them from the road, along which the enemy’s 
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cavalry were advancing, the guides thought the> could 
attack It in flank When my battalion was drawn up, I 
ordered them to present arms, but not dre without mj 
orders, and mechanically passed in front of it, studying the 
map 

I had advanced a few yards, when I suddenly saw Lacroix 
throw himself back^vards, and fall from his horse The 
enemy’s detachment A\as advancing at a rapid trot, whether 
animated by the courage of despair, pursued from behind, 
barred in front with large ditches on either flank, or whether 
they had not noticed this latter obstacle, I know not They 
continued to ad\ance, and were only at a short distance 
from me, when I wished to turn m> horse, and get behind 
my battalion, so as not to be in their line of fire, and to 
draw my sword, but a double incident occurred I was 
accustomed to carry a slick with a spike at the end, a leather 
thong passed round my wrist, and the spike resting on my 
foot but the case for the spike had been lost, so that, not 
to wound my foot, I had thrust the end of the cane into my 
stirrup thus encumbered, the thong entangled round my 
right arm, and the left occupied m holding my horse, I 
could neither reach nor draw my sword, and, m spite of my 
orders, a shot was fired from the left of the battalion , that 
sufficed to produce a discharge, though the ba>onet would 
have been enough to do the work 

There I was, therefore, midway between my own troop, 
which was firing, and the advancing hostile cavalry My 
horse was struck, and the shock of the charge threw it with 
me on its back, and at the same moment I received two 
sabte cuts—one on the head, and the other across the right 
thumb I was thrown senseless to the ground, and there 
trodden under foot I heard afterwards that not one of the 
cavalry had escaped, they bad all been either killed or 
made prisoners, and such must have been the case, for my 
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guides, having advanced and discovered the obstacle pre- 
sented by the ditch, had immediately turned and drawn up 
behind the grenadiers, who were then fighting with the 
bayonet, and, inspired by the sight of m)' danger, were 
giving no quarter. The most surprising — nay, almost 
miraculous — part of the circumstance is that, although I 
was the fifth or si.vth to pass along the line of fire, only one 
captain of engineers attached to my stall* was killed. Not 
one of the others was touched, not even by the enemy who 
collected round me, ]Derhaps as a means of safet)', perhaps 
because I was recognised, as I was wearing the full uniform 
of a Commander-in-chief. 

The attentions that were lavished upon me restored liie 
to consciousness.^ On opening my eyes I found myself in a 
house, surrounded by Generals, among them being Mont- 
richard. I believe this was some three hours after the 
action. I w'as suffering horribly, not so much from my 
wounds, as I had lost a quantity of blood, and w'as, in fact, 
covered with it, as from the trampling of the horses, the 
combat having raged over me. 

‘ This is your doing,’ I said to General Montrichard. 
‘ Had your troops taken part in the action, this mischance 
would not have befallen me ; and not an enemy could have 
escaped had my combinations been carried out.’ 

His excuse was that, on reaching Fort Urbino, the regi- 
ment at the head of his column had no cartridges ; that the 
train of artillery, at the end of both divisions, was still at 
Bologna, and that they had w’aited for it to come up. 

‘ What !’ I exclaimed, ‘ regiments campaigning without 
cartridges? Why did you not discover it sooner? Were 
they all without them ?’ 

‘No; only the leading company.’ 

‘ Why did you not throw it aside and let the others take 
the lead ? A little more, and we should have been driven 
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back/ I added , ‘and it would ha\e been jour fault entirely, 
as >ou could and should ha^e made an important di\er 
Sion ’ 

He dropped his ejes and made no reply I should have 
done well to withdraw his command from him then and 
there We should have been saved many disasters causeo 
by him , but he belonged to the Army of Italy, and was 
only for the time being under my orders Moreau was 
vexed afterwards that I did not take this prudent step 

They informed me that the enemy were being followed, 
and prisoners brought in every moment I gave orders 
regarding our position, and was transported to my head 
quarters at Modena. I was suffering greatly from the 
braises caused by the trampling of the horses The 
Generals-of Division had followed me, I felt that I was 
not ID a condition to continue m command and to lead the 
army , I offered the succession to the senior among them, 
who declined, and then to the others m turn The position 
beyond doubt was difficult It was pointed out to me that 
the main body of the enemv was still distant , that, accord 
mg to the plan for the junction of the -Irmies of Italy and 
Naples, which ought to take place m a few days, and ac 
cording to the marches calculated both to Parma and 
Piacenza, they would naturally have a chief m Moreau 
that I could be just as easily transported to Genoa by 
Bobbio as by the route we were now following, and even 
by the valley of the Po, as our sutxess would be assured 
after this junction These arguments decided me, and 
orders were given to continue the movement We pushed 
on, therefore^ towards the places of rendezvous nnnoeuvnng 
on the right towards the Po, and spreading a rumour that 
we were go ng to raise the siege of Mantua, and that wc 
were gathering forces for that purpose, this was done sn 
order to attract the enemy to the left bank 
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Embarrassed by tlie prisoners, among whom were some 
of superior and many of inferior rank, I caused tlicm to be 
conducted to our outposts at Ferrara, after exacting from 
them a promise not to serve until an agreement could be 
arrived at for an exchange of prisoners ; the baggage, in 
order to relieve us, was sent to h’ort llrbino. I even ga\-e 
the officers some pecuniary assistance, although they were 
at no great distance from their own troops ; but far fiom 
observing the engagement promised, the Austrians had the 
bad faith to keep as prisoners the detachment of cavalry 
sent to escort their officers to a place of safety. 

They followed me, having obtained some reinforcements 
for their broken ranks, but without causing me tnuch trouble. 
I felt sure that, sooner or later, they would fall into our 
hands after our junction was effected, which would certainly 
give us a decisive victory. 

General A^ictor had debouched near Castelnuovo, making 
for Parma or Piacenza, and driving before him an Austrian 
division which had taken up a position on the I'idone. It 
was between these two towns, if I remember rightly, that 
this General sent me 'a letter from Aloreau, stating that he 
was still in doubt as to the direction of the rest of his army 
— whether it should follow Victor, or whether it should 
debouch near Bobbio, or near La Bocchetta. The day 
even of his departure for either place was uncertain ; but he 
said it would probably take place on the 20 or 21 Prairial, 
and it was now the 26th, so that allowing for twenty four 
hours’ delay, according to our calculations, and for the 
possible local difficulties of the march — for he had no 
enemies in either of the former directions — our junction 
ought to take place at latest on the 27th or 28th either at 
Parma or Piacenza. 

The only obstacles were on my side •, but I had declared 
positively, perhaps somewhat rashly, that I would surmount 

7 
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them, ntid I hid succeeded, «n«much ns I hnd defeated 
the hostile bod) tint awaited me it the outlet of the \pen 
nines without the help of the two dmsious thuwerx. coming 
jij> from Bolp^m waiting for the nrninl of the \rm\ 

of Ital) I npidl) commueni mj mnreh lowtrdsibe Irebbu 
md T-tdone, and t;i\e orders tint our povuion should be 
occupied there without in hostilities \s 1 Ind two 

dm''ions behind nnuveunnn-, on the Po, which I hnd cnilcil 
up in order to hnn:; them into hnc 

The enem\ hnd “'em n dttnchmeiu into the eitndel of 
Pincenza '\e hul to -,uird the entrma nnd luu e on onr 
bide of the io«n n rcir^inrU to stop the rennuis ot the 
comlutuits XI ^l■^ele^n tte^m toUowm’ vvv 

M' sutTenn<b were sexerel) inetea nJ b' the inweineut 
of the tnrnn^e in whuh 1 wis hid 1 him uish evi'Cetcei 
Moreiu nnd eniuld vet no iiew-x ot hiiu 1 lu«tenoel tfe 
ndvnnoe of the two detuheei diuMons onJerHi^ them to 
coinc into hnc with nil sj'ccd on the luhto U wns on 
the aoth* ihnt the others took u} their ihi uion \ letors 
rcs^micju nlreidx in|x>suioi Ind e^ehun^d x lew xellex'v 
untortumteh he hnd n. nmneel m ’[H.rson ni Piiexn’n, 
where I wns m^-self but without inlomnn^ me ot the c»r 
rumstnnce He hnd ehnr^ed hi Brundier tmienl Lhxr 
pentier with the care efsetti n^ his p sitieMi l^oti 1 Mwski « 
nnd Ru e.i» rudiments nrruvd soon itterinniv \!l haei 
orders not to tuhi Kii ca notwuiis \ndit\e thi reti on 
strnnee's of tieiienl Chnrp..mier inei ie\i uivon ir\m^ to 
force the jensjeive erf the 1 idone he { xrth cvedeei hut 
WXs soon repul eel in spUe of the supjio t eif the two other 
dunsions who Were esj nj ellcii to take jeirt m ills uiaritu 
nnte skirmish \U three were thrown into di ordc 

Vs I w ns umbl'' lo mount a hexrse I lu 1 n die *'om 

• .w IVa n! N-eAi \ « kf‘ < ‘ 

en,, wb h ir" t s * eillevt I j ihe nsp c iV J i l if Tie -e 
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inand of the four divisions drawn up in linC^" to General 
Victor, with orders to take up his position on the 'I’idone 
and drive the enemj- to the other side ; but this General 
had remained at Piacenza, unknown to me. Thenceforward 
all was confusion, and the disorder that followed the engage- 
ment may in great part be attributed io this I'ause. I could 
hear the firing at Piacenza, but without being able to foresee 
or to fear the consequence, as the great allied army could 
not yet be entirely united, and ought to be harassed on its 
right flank and rear if Moreau had attacked those points. 
This was what he most likely had done, as he did not 
appear on our left, and I had no news either of his march 
or his direction ; the junction was always intended to be the 
chief object of our movements, especially of mine, with a 
view to attracting the enemy to me, and distracting their 
attention when in Piedmont. 'Phis junction was made — at 
least, virtually— when I arrived in Tuscany : and had it not 
been for the difficulty attending the transport of baggage by 
sea, the troops might have marched together along the 
Cornice road to Genoa, as has since been done. But the 
operations in the valley of the Po would have been far more 
important if the movements of llie two armies had been 
simultaneous, aecording to the original agreement ; and I 
am still convinced, although it is twenty-five years sinee the 
events, that our success must have been infallible had it not 
been for Moreau’s hesitation. 

By an inversion of the marching order, the reason for 
which I have now forgotten. General Salm, who commanded 
the advance-guard, found himself behind the other divisions 
that were occupying positions on the Tidone, and which, 
when routed, fell back upon him and disordered his lines. 
He had the presence of mind to throw his men to the right 
of the road, and drew up there in order of battle ; the 
Those oi Victor, Dombrowski, Rusca, and Salm. 
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enem>, pursuing engerlj, thus found themsehes exposed to 
a flank fire, ^vhlch compelled them to retreat Onreceuing 
a report of these exents, 1 ordered them to take uj) a posi 
tton between the lidone and the Trebbn but it m as uraed 
against that proposal that there was no place suitahk, and 
that it M ou!d be better to recross the Trebbia, as a larae 
number of fugitixes had alread) done I consented, 
although this lould onl\ be a ralljing po&ition the torri.nt 
xvas x\ide and fordable exerjxxhere Salm hoi\e\er, re 
ceued orders to remun where he v>as to co\er the armj, 
form his adxance guard and send out scouts Montrichard 
and OUuier still behind, were de^red to hasten their 
adxance and to come and put themsehes into line and 
support us. It was char that the enem> too, had nude 
forced marches and mustered on the 1 idone Tut where 
was the \rin) of Itah ’ In what direction? I could not 
tell ' 

Until the junction was efleeted prudence commanded 
me not to risk i battle with such unequal forces I had no 
choice but to retire but if I went awaj and the Vrmj of 
Ital) debouched from the mountains in the expectation of 
finding that of Naples, it would in its turn be isolated and 
e.xposed to certain loss. \\ hat excuse could I gu c if I did 
not xenture It? Of course the erj of treason would haxe 
been raised But that xvould not haxe been all It was 
indeed, stated m the \Tm> of Iialj that I had gi\ en battle 
before the junction from motixts of personal ambition It 
will be seen from these writings how dexoid of foundation 
was this idea, and besides mj own condition would haxe 
sufficed to prexenf that f passed a wrefclied niqhi tor 
mented b> the fear of being attacked next morning before 
all our forces had come up and also lest we should not l>e 
able to repair the disorder that had been caused that 
ex ening 
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Day broke at last. Acting upon the reports received 
from the reconnoitring parties, I had myself carried to 
Borgo Sant’-Antonio, near the Trebbia, and thence along 
my line, which I found drawn up in good order. General 
Salm and the other Generals came to make their reports 
and observations. T made a few alterations, such, for 
instance, as changing the position to be occupied by the 
advance-guard if it were compelled to retreat ; the two 
divisions behind, which I summoned back by means of a 
forced march, were to remain in reserve. 

-All appeared tranquil, and our troops seemed prepared to 
give the enemy a good reception. I intended to be before- 
hand with the enemy as soon as my two other divisions 
arrived, and unless they previously made an attack. General 
Salm, trusting in his troops and his position, which I wished 
to preserve as far as possible, had strict injunctions not to 
engage alone ; immediately the first serious demonstrations 
were made, he was to fall back and take his place in the 
line. So much did he trust in the apparent tranquillity of 
the enemy, that he asked my leave to go and spend a few 
hours in Piacenza ; I was less confident, refused permission, 
and did rightly, for shortly afterwards, through my tele- 
scope, I perceived at some distance a mounted troop on the 
look-out. Salm declared that it was a mounted reconnais- 
sance that he had sent out ; I answered that it was facing 
us, and that if the detachment belonged to us it would 
naturally turn its back to us ; but he would not be con- 
vinced. I even sent out to reconnoitre, although I was 
almost certain of what 1 had seen. 

‘ Make haste !’ I said shortly afterwards to him. ‘ Gallop 
to your position ; that reconnaissance is advancing, and 
another troop is coming up behind it. You are going to be 
attacked ; be ready to fall back,’ 

He went. 
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Firing soon biigan, and as from the wooded nature of the 
ground it appeared that the whole force opposed to us had 
not appeared, Salm sent to asV me for a company of grena* 
diers, declaring that with their help he could maintain his 
position I took a different view of the matter, and in 
sending him the battalion asked for, ^^hlch A\a5 to draw up 
in echelon and support him, I also sent him repeated orders 
to retire This, unforiunatelj, he only did at the last 
extremit), which \ery nearlj caused us serious loss At the 
first gunshot my men were under arms Our vanguard at 
length retired , the firing increased I saw five large 
columns and a large body of cavalry approaching behind 
our troops Wounded and fugitives came in m crowds 
Salm, hard pressed, continued to retire, fighting as be came , 
being wounded, he made over the command to General 
Sarrasm, who, wounded m his turn, gave it to the brave 
Colonel Lahure, who soon shared the same fate I he men, 
finding themselves without a leader, and not knowing what 
position in the line they were lo take up, recrossed the 
Trebbia m disorder at another point, and covered the 
artillerj and musketry that should have protected them If 
the enemy, whose advance was continuing, had made an 
effort at this moment I know not what would have become 
of us 

At length m> lines got clear, and m> batteries opened 
fire Ihc Austro Russians made a vigorous onslaught on 
m> line, and renew ud it several tunes without causing us lo 
move their strength vias great, and their cries and howf-^ 
would have sufficed to ternf) anj troops escept Irene!) 
ones At length they drew off, the ariilltr) fire gradual!) 
slackened on eitlier sidt, and ceased entirely about ten or 
eleven at night 

Wc had ahead) a large number of wounded The close 
proxmut) of the armies required the utmost watchfulntss , 
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we passed the night under arms, 'J'hc tv/o rear div/aio/rs 
arrived ; the}' required rest. 'Hjey stopj^ed for the lifne in 
the second line, while the first reformed and };repared fo 
take the offensiv'e, if opportunity offered, instead of eon 
tinuina on the defensive. 


Daybreak found the two armies fseing eaefi odie; on 
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the enem> took advantige of thjs to rall> and make a charge 
The gap made b> the retreat of Montnchards dnision, 
\\hich I stopped and formed up at the edge of the river, left 
Olhviers division exposed to a flank attack It was com 
pelled in its turn to retreat, as was also General Vatrin on 
the extreme right, but the movement was effected in good 
order, and it recovered its position The same movement 
was executed upon the left commanded by General Victor, 
who had surprised the Russians and thrown them into great 
disorder 

Meanwhile our cavalry reserves had come up and joined the 
fray The confusion into which the enemy had been thrown 
gave us time to rally and to form up again into a line of 
defence The enemy soon renewed the attacks of the 
pr vious evening but found only an immovable wall of steel 
Their loss of men was enormous, but unavailing and at 
length, weaned and worn out, they ceased their atuack and 
retired to the r positions Night fell l>ul the cannonade 
continued on both sides, lest either should forget the pre 
sence of the other but at length it ceased I received 
disastrous accounts of our losses Nearly all our Generals 
and superior officers were more or less seriously wounded, 
our loss of men, in killed and wounded, was enormous for 
so weak an army V t the least serious part of it was that 
nearly all our ammunition was exhausted These events 
occurred on the 29 and 30 I'rairial, and i Mcssidor (June 
17, 18, 19, 1799) 
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CHAPTER X. 

Absence of IMoreau — Victor’s Delay — Flight of Victor — Plans for Rcticat 
— Difficulties of the iNIarch — Modena and Sassuolo — Hesitation of 
Moreau — Blockade of Mantua — Concenliatiori near Genoa — The 
Army of the Alps. 

No news arrived of Moreau, nor of the Army of Italy, nor 
of the detachment from Bobbio, which ought to have come 
up behind the enemy’s right. It was clear from the position 
of the Austro-Russians in front of us that they felt no 
uneasiness as to their rear. We had been very much 
weakened; we had scarcely any general or commissioned 
officers left, hardly any ammunition, a formidable army 
before us, the batteries of Piacenza, as well as another con- 
siderable one on the other side of the Po, barring our road 
(the survivors of the battle at Modena, reinforced by some 
troops from the blockade of Mantua, who had come up on 
our rear near Piacenza) — such was our situation. We must 
infallibly be attacked next morning, and if we were beaten, 
all would be lost. I had done my utmost to effect a junc- 
tion ; my efforts were fruitless. We had to preserve the 
remaining two-thirds of the army in order to get out of this 
very awkward position, and try our fortune elsewhere. It 
was, of course, painful to leave a battlefield where the Army 
of Naples had so much distinguished itself, and aetiuired so 
much glory ; but its safety was the first eoiisid - tlon, 1’h 
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Genenls, K-vviug exphvu'cd to me the\t th»- s\ipenoTi\> 
of the forces opposed to them, the ^vant of ammunstjon and 
proMMon^ I reluctantly decided upon rciinng from this 
blood) field, and orders were given for the movement to be 
made at midnight precis**!), on the a Mcssidor (Tune ao) 
Our ann\ was to march \n three columns leaving behind 
the mam guard and outjiosts to form a curtain to cover their 
movement until the entmj attempted to adiance, uhen 
the) wt.re to fall back upon thetr respective corps. iNtontn 
chard b div isi m w as sent forward to open up the road that 
we were to follow towards Parma and Modena, It vvas 
necesbarv to avoid the batter) on the Po and to get round 
Pneen?! a road was made dunng tlu night \fter I had 
assured myself that all m\ orders had reached their desiina 
tion and would be fuUy earned out, the army moved noise 
lessly at nudnuht precisclv to rccros the Nura the point 
at w hicb the thR‘c columns were to join vras Cadeo Scarce!) 
had Montnclnrdb <hvision cone a few miles ahead of us 
scarcelv Ind the ruht and centrt. columns pas<;c*d the Viua 
and termed up be\ond it when the mam guard ajipeared.as 
well as the small bodv that was observing the castle of 
Piacen/a followed by the Icidinij troops of the enemv U 
would have be'en very fortunate for us if wt could have 
jxasscd this dtfik without btin,, Inns'std but unlnppil' 

\ ictorb division which with the flank eompanv of General 
CaU m nnd^. uji ilu. third column onI\ btarted at si\ m thv. 
mormw^ \d of at ivwdnvxUt fhus thev lost a «tan 
which would hnvt been as vnluali’c to them as U was to the 
other; md il i the precious adv anta,,e of jmuing the defile 
of the 'Nun between them and the enemy the bndgcs 
could eisil) have been defended b) a few troops The 
enemv is vet unprcycirtd to attaek noiiceel tlua retrograde 
movement pursued the column and duscovered that there 
Were only a fe v scouts left along the viho'c line 
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General Victor was pursued and hard pressed, as I could 
hear plainly, being only a short distance off ; but I imagined 
that the battle was taking place on both banks of the Nura. 
An aide-de-camp from the General came to beg me for help. 
In order to rescue him, I caused the whole centre column 
to recross the river, half to drive back the enemy in front, 
and the other half to execute a flank attack on their left. 
We succeeded. Being thus freed, both crossed the Nura 
once more, and continued, without being much harassed, 
their movement upon Cadeo, where the three columns were 
to join. Those of the right and centre arrived there, but 
the left tarried ] however, hearing no firing, I concluded 
that the movement was being quietly carried out. Our 
troops were resting, when some horsemen appeared at full 
gallop from the direction of the left column, followed by a 
crowd of fugitives in such terror that I preferred allowing 
them to go by to attempting to stop them. A staff-officer 
of General Victor at length rode up to ask for help. I im- 
mediately sent my reserve, but on reaching the point men- 
tioned, it found neither friends nor enemies, only all the 
artillery abandoned by the column. The troops had been 
scattered and fled, some into the mountains, carrying alarm 
to Genoa, others, as I afterwards heard, to Castel Arquato. 

One of the regiments lost its flags ; I have forgotten how. 
On hearing of this incident, I sent out a number of artillery 
horses, and rescued all the guns belonging to the column, 
which were brought back to me by the reserve sent to the 
assistance of General Victor, who was nowhere to be found. 
Then we continued our march without further annoyance 
till the morning. 

General Montrichard, who led the march, informed me 
that the enemy were in front of him, but not stationary. 
It was important to secure the passage of the Taro, anc^I 
sent him word to hasten his advance. At lengB * 
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intelligence from Generil Victor, who stited brief!} that his 
troops, sorel) press-d hy theenem}, had dispersed that the 
rout had begun, and t!\at, to hi^ great regret, he had lost his 
artiller} , that, unless he receutd contrar} instructions, he 
should make for Borgo ban Donino That was the aerj 
phee for which I ms liomid 

‘ Set ) our mind at rest, I rejihed, ‘ as to } our artiller} 
Tht detachment that I sent to )Our help, when }ou begged 
for It at Cadeo, where I then was, reached the «pot where 
}ou ought to ha\e been and found neither friends nor foe->, 
but I caused }our guns to be brought m without opposition 
T will restore them to }ou the first time wc meet ' 

I his remark cut General Victor ' to the quick, and I do 
not bclit\t he has \tt forguen it 

I ha>e iKser reccued \ sausfacior\ evplanalion ot this 
curious e\ent tine ^ra\e lault was that of not quitting the 
Ixattlefield at midnight, winch would ha\e given him si\ 
hours start of the tiKin) U s.e«.mb that later on, while 
cro smg the Nura, some disorder had occurred w htch hid 
not bteh repaired and that the appearance of a few Cossacks 
had sufhccd to increase and turn it mto a rout for, although 
wt were but a short di^tatitc awa\, we heard no sound of 
miiskctri I have sintt heard ihai Moreau onl} came down 
from Gtnoi b} the Uocchuta on the 2 Mcssidor, the very 
dvv on which I was leaving the Trtbbn, that the Xustixi- 
Ruiisnns rcireaicd from the Jvura onl} leaving General Ott 
with V division, and possibly another small troop, to follovr 
us. If the men of the third column were reall} as fatigued 
as General \ ictor declircd, there were certainl} no »} mptoms 
of ii evident in their flight, and thev would havx Iicen much 
safer had the} held their ground 

On rciching Borgo San Domno, whither Victor had pre- 

• \ ictor 1 emn creaicvt Marshal of franev in i^r. “''d Djtc rf 
IkUuno in iSoS, after ll e hattle of I neilUni 
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ceded me, I drew up fresh iusiructions for contimiing onr 
retrograde movement. The latter ('.encrnl was to return to 
the Apennines by tlic pass (lirough whieli lie had come, 
and troops were successively to hold all the outlets, menace 
the flank of the enemy that was pursuing me. and thus 
cover the march of the rest of the army, whicli was to make 
for Modena and Bologna with the baggage, pkua; the guns 
taken from the enemy in I'Mrt Urbinn, draw thence fresh 
ammunition and provisions, take from the two i)rincii)al 
towns sufficient food to last ihe-m for the five or six days 
necessary to cross the Apennines, and go to Pistoia and 
Lucca. It was the more important to guard the mountain 
passes, as it was indispensable that our junction .should be 
effected near Genoa, and, if these ))asses were left unde- 
fended, the enemy, by taking possession of them, might 
reach Pontremoli and Sarzana before us, and again cut off 
our communications by superior forces. 'I'ruc, they might 
have forced these outlets, and thus isolated me from the 
Army of Italy ; I had foreseen this possibility, and deter- 
mined to defend myself inch by inch. By my marches 
and movements I should have attracted a large body of 
troops to me in Tuscany, in the Roman States, even as far 
as Naples, by relying upon the strongholds. It was with 
this object that I had brought with me, and left in Rome, 
a pontoon train to enable me to cross the Garigliano and 
Volturno. 

This movement, however, of the enemy’s forces was not 
much to be feared, for the Army of Italy was certain to be 
doing something somewhere, and it was not likely that 
Generals Souvorof and Melas, leaders of the Allied Armies, 
would risk themselves between two French armies ; pru- 
dence, nevertheless, necessitated these dispositions ; nothing 
should be left to chance, and, as time was precious, I lost 
none in having them carried out. 
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I sent for Genenl Victor m order to information 
from him * fint, as to why he had been so hte in starting 
from the field of the Trebbia, and secondl>, upon all that 
had taken place on each side of the Nurtu He answered 
that he was busj settling his men m camp and that he 
would come later I wished also to communicate m) new 
instructions to, and to come to a clear understanding with, 
him, as we were about to part Vn hour or two hating 
jxa'ssed tvithout hi^ arnol, 1 <=cnt again He replied that 
he vms tired, and had gone to bed It was ver) obt lous. 
therefore, th u he wished to ai oid .i disagreeable e\i>hnation 
upon all that he had done \U instructions were therefore 
».on\c)ed to him and we continued our march , but senreely 
had I left San I'tonmo when an aide-de<iimp came up at 
full gallop to tell me that the duision was attacked Wc 
wew not fir aim, and he begged me to suspend mj moix** 
ment, and e%<.n to come back to their helu. General Vatnn 
who w IS hcside me, said 

‘Xonson'O’ it is only a few Cossacks like tlw. other 
dai ’ 

This <jiecch was repeated to (.enenil A'lCtor as toinmg 
from me. and contributed not a httle to mcruase hi'' ill 
humour k few mm ites later I was told it wai only a 
skirmish a |>iipict hid kept a bad look out, and had b^:n 

surprised ha the tiicms 

I therefore answered mereh, ‘General Victor has his 
m'triictions let him keep to them ’ .and coniinueil m> 
route 

1 ha\o forgotten to say that we were constantly followed 
i«\ a large and caer increasing number of wac,:ons which 
uldctl to our dilticulties, notwith-^tanding my n.{Kaft“<I orders 
10 do awa\ with them Those who droit thtiu, guessing 
that prompt measures would probably be taken, hi'tincii 
to imharn«.ss and unload, and cacti to bum them VeirJi 
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all our wounded had been deposited at Piacenza, and, as 
usual, recommended to the enemy’s kindness ] some few 
had, however, followed us. I had ordered that each baggage- 
waggon and cart should take one or two, and this had at 
first been done, but the proprietors of these vehicles had 
left the poor fellows in the places where we stopped for the 
night. I was indignant at this. Several of them were put 
under arrest, but nothing could be proved against them at 
the inquiry, 'fhey declared that the wounded could not 
bear the jolting of the waggons, and, unluckily, now it was 
too late to verify this statement. The burning of these carts * 
freed us somewhat, and it was the real owners who suffered ; 
but it was a necessary sacrifice, because of the trouble they 
caused us. We kept, however, a few for the transportation 
of our wounded as far as the nearest towns. 

The army continued its movement, occupying the Apen- 
nines, or marching with the baggage along the highroads. 
We had to seize Reggio, and fight at Modena and Sassuolo. 
Had we not been compelled to obtain provisions to take us 
over the Apennines, I should have avoided every engage- 
ment at these last places ; but as the Apennines offered no 
resources, I took up my position at Modena, after opening 
the road to Reggio. The enemy, who had at first displayed 
but few troops, attacked my entire line with a force superior 
to mine, and menaced the road to Pistoia, where General 
Calvin was. However, they made no stand, and retired 
into the mountains. My aide-de-camp, Lacroix, followed 
them, and carried Sassuolo at the point of the bayonet, an 
affair which gained him much honour; he compelled 600 
men to lay down their arms, took two flags and two pieces 
of cannon, and thus opened the communication for us who 
were engaged at Modena. We also gained a victory there, 
and maintained our position. Meanwhile, we collected 
provisions, and levied a contribution (which brought in very 
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little) to pimish the tON\n for i nsmq that Ind nken phce, 
m i\luch imn} soldiers hid been is^issmitcd nnd piJb^edi 
some of them could thu^ be indemnified I he comKnt 
fimdicd It ruqhifil) The enem) Ind pissed the rner 
Oossolo It ihrct or four points, Imt hid iln-a)^ Ken 
rcpulstd \\ i. ibo unde n feu prisoners 
Befon. dnibrenh tbi inn\ continued us unrch, Icivins itN 
poMtions to return to the \j>cnnines ^Iont^ch'\rdsdut5lon 
pssMUCt I \ Boloinu uns to Imtuj iww the immunition Irom 
lortl-rlnno ind to lci\e there the irtvlkrj ind miliUr\ 
chcblb tiVen from the »nem\ 1 do not remember I'lnt 
beeime ot the pnsoncr* the) were perhips returned to the 
niimKr of <oo men for on such i nnrch thej were a serious 
incomenienee, is the\ hiel to be witched ind fed (IIie\ 
were menu to hi\e been exchin^ed liter on for i smulu 
number of our men > We thus regimcd our former [>o t 
lions in the \JV.unlne^ without hein^ molested, ilthou<'h 
we Were toUowed Mi hcidquirler* were eatibhdud at 
Piston while tt utuui for news of Genertl >fotUrtchirt} md 
the Vrnn ot Itih whom I presumed to hi\e mide i move* 
mcfU toinrd> lortoin is the) hid not debouched on llu 
sule where I enxitid them 

We suriccdtd in H'opening communications with Moreiu 
ind the Vrm\ ol UaU I he litter hid descende'd the 
\}>ennines b\ the BoceheUa, ind hid, it t!ic foot of the 
mountims i Initle with one ot the duisions of the grtU 
\Uied \nn> on the \cn di\ uixm which I ixtre-ited from 
the I rebbn Hid the) come down sooner n is prohihh 
tlut lU the forexs of lienenK ^omorof mil Mt%s would 
not hiie lUicked me, is lhc> would hi\c feinxt for theu 
right flmV phixd between two fite‘>, xs u would hi\e been 
bid the conv* under tuncnl Bellegarde t)cen foreext 

t.entnl Moreiu bis neiercxplimcdhii conduct ihhouch 

I haie often pressed him to do so hi word of mouth I ' 
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letter, officially, and by public summons. Why these 
delays ? I am sure there was no ill-will on his part, but 
merely hesitation, which was part of his nature. I cannot 
say the same for his advisers. Among them was one man 
in particular^ who had great influence, and was inspired by 
an unjust animosity — it was more than unfriendliness — 
against me. It was this man, I have since been told, who 
principally contributed to augment this natural tendency to 
delay. What matters any detriment to the public weal, so 
long as private spite can be gratified I An e.vplanation of 
this will come in good time, and I will not anticipate it. 
Moreau returned to the positions whence he had started, 
having been warned that Generals Souvorof and Melas were 
retracing their steps with a portion of their forces in order to 
effect a junction with General Bellegarde. 

While at Lucca I received a note from the Commandant 
of the fortress of Mantua, informing me that he was block- 
aded, but not attacked ; that he had a strong and courageous 
garrison, and that the place was sufficiently well provisioned 
to stand a long siege. I hastened to communicate this 
reassuring report upon the condition of a place so important 
to us. We continued our retreat in order to concentrate 
ourselves with the Army of Italy witlu’n the boundaries of 
Liguria. All our baggage was embarked at Lerici, on the 
Gulf of Spezzia ; the infantry and cavalry passed over the 
Cornice road, and I went to Genoa, whither I had been 
summoned by Moreau to consult as to our future operations, 
although I was under his orders. 

My health was at this time in a very bad state ; my 
'rounds were not yet healed, I spat blood, I had violent 
pains in my chest, and a sort of general inflammation, 
caused by the vexations and annoyances to which I had- 
been abandoned, by long nights and excessive work, n 

General Gouvion Saint-Cyr 
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most difficult circumstances, and I was worried by many 
different events which, with a little goodwill, Io>-alty, and 
honesty, could not have failed to be productive of the best 
results 

The concentration of the two armies m the neighbour 
hood of Genoa was decided upon It was not without keen 
sorrow that we found it necessary to abandon to themsehes 
the garrisons of the temtones of Naples and Rome, to 
evacuate Elba, Tuscany and Lucca Instead of sending us 
the reinforcements of which we stood so sadly in need, a 
fresh army was formed on the Var or at Chamb^ry, under 
the command of General Championnet It was called, I 
believe, the Army of the Alps I insisted more strongly 
than before upon the fusion of the two armies, and upon 
the necessity of leave of absence to recruit my health 
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During my first command in Rome I had begun a col- 
lection of objects of art, of curiosities and antiques, which I 
confided to the care of a faithful friend at the time of the 
invasion by the Neapolitan troops without any previous 
declaration of war. On my return to Rome, seventeen days 
later, I found it intact. It was considerably augmented by 
presents of pictures from the principal Romans, which I 
considered I might accept in return for important personal 
services that I was able to render them. 

After the conquest of Naples, the French Government 
divided the objects of art among the Generals who had 
taken part in it, after a commission of artists had selected 
objects wherewith to enrich our museum in Paris. I had 
succeeded General Championnet, and the commission was 
charged to set aside what should come to me. Some 
pictures, Etruscan vases, and ancient frescoes from the walls 
of Pompeii were given to me, valued at 800,000 francs 
(p^32,ooo). I had them all packed and forwarded to 
Rome, with the treasures for the Government. In Rome I 
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c.'vustxl to l>c added to them all that I liad acquired in that 
city, and the con\ oy continued its joumc) into Tu'Jcans ; 
its destination ivas Cicnoa, whence it was to go to Mar- 
seilles. 

I thought no motu about it ; but on reaching Genoa I 
caused inquims to be niade» unfortunately too late, at the 
merchants othec to whicli they had been consigned. They 
had ne\*er arrued, and 1 diM»>ered afterwards that the 
waggoners had not been able to iviss bej ond I'isa in con'^e* 
quence of the ti-vings v tliai bating waitcei there a long time, 
and sjient .ill thevr manc\, they lud depoMted these precious 
things there and gone away. W'e had yust ctacuated ’Fus- 
cany t I had j.\as>etl through it, stopping at Ihsa to review 
an varmy ; the boxes were in-^'nbed with my name, therefore 
the intention ol stealing them was tlear, as I was never told 
they were there. Had I lieen told. I might have sent them 
on Imrd a ?h\p .it I A'ghom or Lcnei They were rifled and 
sold. ’Hie following year we returned to Tu'cany. Im.ade 
et'cry inquiry and a strict search, hut the robber' and 
pillagers had taken flight, so ih.at I lo't one of tlie flne't 
pm-aie collection' ot cnno'iiicj, and objects of art then 
exi'ling Among them was a complete imualion of a desert, 
ivuh all the Iniit made of marble, and a magnificent silver 
ejicrgne . aho a \-aluablc collection ot ancient and modem 
matble^ carix'd la>-a from \'csu\iU', etc. I had spent a 
good deal of my own money. There were al«o the prc'cnts 
that I had considcrcil myself at hl>eny to accept, and the 
greater poiiion — of course the mo't x-ahuible and rare't for 
a pru-ate mdnidual— came troni the di'tnbuncn made by- 
order of the Trench (Joi-cmmeiW. My regret at my loss 
wtis the creater im'inuch as I was able to talk al>ouc it 1 
lud no reason to blush for that or for anything else in my 
long military career. 

\\ hile 1 w-as in command at Naples I had caused searches 
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to be made, on my own account, at Santa Maria di Gati for 
tombs containing Etruscan vases. Six were discovered, and 
were left closed until my arrival ; they were not to be 
opened except in my presence. But events never permitted 
me to think of them again, and they, too, were thus lost 
to me. 

The French Government at length appointed a new 
Commander-in-chief, Joubert, for the Army of Italy, to 
replace Moreau. That of Naples was suppressed — united 
to the other; and I received the permission, so earnestly 
longed for, to return to France. 

Moreau and I agreed to start together. I then learned 
by private means that Mantua, for the strength of which the 
Commandant had so readily answered, had capitulated. 
The details of this event were so precise, the means through 
which I had received the information so trustworthy, that 
doubt was to my mind impossible. However, Generals 
Moreau and Joubert, and his chief of the staff, Suchet, 
declared that the news was false, and spread with a purpose, 
and that they had much more recent and trustworthy infor- 
mation. Of course, I wished to believe them ; but, on the 
other hand, I could not doubt the honesty of my informant. 
This uncertainty was terrible, on account of the events 
which would soon come to pass ; for if Mantua had really 
yielded, the besieging force Avould become an important 
and valuable reinforcement for the allies. Their very in- 
action proved to me that they were waiting for the reduction 
of Mantua in order to recommence active operations. At 
length they marched. At the first intimation, Joubert col- 
lected his forces and started ; I cautioned him to be circum- 
spect, to beware how he advanced too far, and to assure 
himself of the truth of the intelligence, because, if Mantua 
had fallen, the forces would no longer be of equal strength. 

Moreau and I had chartered some feluccas at Genoa ; I 
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he succeeded m having them united in one, ind the entire 
command placed in his hands I was indignant at this 
double-dealing, and had a somewhat acrimonious comersa 
tion on the subject with the First Consul, who admitted 
having jielded to Moreau’s pressure, but expressed his 
regrets to me He added that he had believed that Moreau 
and I had agreed upon this together, and that Moreau had 
certamlj gu en him to understand that such w as the case. 

‘How could it have been so,’ I asked, ‘after all that 
passed between us in Ital>, and after the explanation of 
these events that jou jourself had from us at jour own 
table ?’ 

‘ That is true,’ he replied, adding, ‘ Vour health is not ) et 
quite restored Take care of jourself, and I will fulfil mj 
promise presentl) ’ 

The first Arm> of Kesenc was being then organired, and 
he kept for himself the command, having Berihicr under 
him He attempted and achieved tin. famous jiassnge of 
the St Bermrd, and the victor) of Marengo crowned Uie 
bold and dashing enterprise 

Later on a second Arm) of Reserve was formed at Dijon, 
the Command of which was given to me Jt crossed 
Sw itrerland, and took the name of the Arm> of the Grisons,* 
which pointed pretty clcarlj to the mission with which it 
was charged It was to act in the Rhitian Alps between 
the Armies of Ital) and the Rhine, and to support them 
both 

A month's truce was arranged I hid orders or 
authority, to concert operations with Moreau, who vras very 
anviou? for an inten icu , he was even desirous of commC to 
my headquarters at St Gall , but U w-as difiicult for him to 
leave liis army, and I went to Augsburg, where he was 
established, and thence to Ratisbon, Land^hut, and Munich. 

; g y-njcljiW, jiw vuu I 24. 
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whence I returned to St. Gall. We settled our plan, and 
Moreau took it to Paris to explain and get it authorized. 

I took with me on my journey General Mathieu Dumas, 
my chief of the staff, Pamphile Lacroix, and General 
Grouchy. I had been on distant terms with the latter since 
we had been in Holland ; but flattered by, and grateful for, 
my reception, he related to me all the trickery and intrigue 
set in motion at Moreau’s headquarters in Genoa to leave 
the Army of Naples unsupported and to get out of its 
difficulties as best it could. He told us that the chief 
promoter had been General Gouvion Saint-Cyr, who had 
not forgiven me for having replaced him in Rome, as if I 
had had anything to do with his quarrel with the Govern- 
ment Commissioners who recalled him. Moreau apparently 
failed to see the trap, and his hesitation, prolonged as it 
was, became tantamount to a desertion of me. You know 
the results and consequences of his proceedings. 

Moreau’s presence in Paris brought about a change in 
the commands. He was to take over that of Italy, and I to 
succeed him with the Army of the Rhine. I had orders to 
prepare for this change ; but while I was doing so a courier 
informed me that the original plan was to be adhered to — 
that Moreau was to return to his post, and I to remain at 
mine. At the same time, I received instructions to 
commence hostilities, and to begin operations upon the lines 
agreed upon with Moreau and the Army of Italy, to which 
they had been communicated ^ 

Situated thus between the Army of the Rhine on my left, 
and that of Italy on my right, communicating and acting 
as the centre for both, I had more natural difficulties to 
surmount than enemies to conquer. The latter vere 
entrenched in all the passes of the Alps, which I had to 
cross in all their breadth as far as Trent on the Adige, 

Geneial Bnine commanded the Army of Italy. 
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especially the Splugen, Tonal, etc, which were covered 
With snou ind ice More than once dtscoungement nearly 
overcame my men I went in person to all the most 
dangerous places, sounding the snow, trying the ice, and 
measuring the depth of the abysses that surrounded us 
Avalanches had swallowed whole squadrons Finally, by 
dint of perseverance, boldness, or, I perhaps should saj, 
rashness we succeeded — more by good luck than good 
guidance, but not without great losses — m gaming the 
plateau of the Splugen where the monastery is situated, and 
eventually the right bank of the Adige Whether I 
advanced or retreated the danger was equal I therefore 
could not hesitate This adventurous march forced the 
enemy to retreat precipitately before us, to evacuate that 
portion of the Alps from the Vorarlberg to the Tyrol, and 
helped the other two armies m their operations The first 
thing done was to conclude armistices, to which I was a 
party, and the peace of Luneville crowned the campaign * 

I passed the remainder of the winter and the beginning 
of spring at Trent, whence I was ordered to bring my army 
back into Switzerland, across Italy I raised my canton 
ments and started on the road a courier brought mo my 
nomination to the post of envoy eviraonimary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Court of Denmark, I with orders to 
return immediately to Pans AH my tastes were opposed to 
such a career , but the post was offered to me as a military 
operation covered by a diplomatic cloak 

* Treaty l ctwcen I-tancc ant Auaim, signed February 9 iSoi 

t Nomination thted I tnninal, year IV iMarcli iSotj 
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CHAPTER XIL 

At Copenhagen — Diplomacy against the Grain Recall to h ranee 
Monsieur de Talleyrand— Trial of Moreau— Napoleon elected 
Emperor — The Legion of Ilonoui — In Disgrace Purchase o 
Courcelles— Recalled to Active Service— Domestic Arrangements. 

The kingdom of Denmark, especially its capital, was 
threatened by an English fleet : I was informed that the 
Government had asked for a French General to undertake 
the defence of the country, and that they had thought of 
me. I will not deny that I was flattered by the choice, and 
anxious to join my name to the events of which that country 
was to be .the scene ; but I had the firmest intention, which 
I kept, of quitting diplomacy as soon as the military part of 
it was concluded. I therefore started for Paris. I did not 
expect to get further than Nevers, for, while changing horses 
in that town, I heard of the disaster at Copenhagen 
abandoned by Sweden, Russia and Prussia, all of whom 
were bound by treaties to make common cause with Den- 
mark. However, on reaching Paris, firmly convinced that 
my mission was at an end, the First Consul informed me 
that there was still hope of renewing the Quadruple Defen 
sive Alliance, and desired me to start, vici Berlin, promising 
that, if peace were the result of the events at Copenhagen, 
he would grant my request, and recall me immediately. 

On reaching the capital of Prussia, I soon learned that 
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Russia !nd broken a\^ay from the alliance by a treaty with 
England, lea\mg power to the three other countries to 
adlicrc to it I immediately sent a special messenger to 
the First Consul with this news, and, foreseeing that the 
other Powers would adhere, asked leave to return, the 
answer I received was that, as I hid got so far, I should 
go on and learn the intentions of the Danish Government, 
and that if peace were decided upon m> expedition should 
be regarded as a mere journey, and I should be recalled at 
once I thus went to replace your mother's father,* who 
was awaiting my arn\al to go and take up the same position 
at Stockholm I had then no idea that I should ever be 
united to your lamented mother, who was then quite young, 
and whom I had hardly seen That was in i8oi, and it 
was not till more than twenty years later that the marriage 
took place, which so sadly terminated in less than four 
years 

Previous to my audience at Court, 1 was fully confirmed 
in my opinion that Denmark could never struggle unaided 
against so formidable a naval Power as England The 
attack on the capital, the destruction of a large number of 
her ships the successes of the bold and rash Admiral 
Nelson, who continued to fight in spite of the contrary 
orders of bis chief, and notwithstanding a brave defence 
which merited a different fate, brought about an armistice 
which was existing when I arrived, watched by the English 
fleet as I passed through the Great Belt My mission, 
therefore, brought about none of the anticipated results, 
and my first despatch terminated by an urgent prayer to ht 
recalled I renewed this prayer for five months, but as 
peace was at that time being negotiated with England, it 
was deemed advisable to retain foreign ministers at their 
respective posts 

• Monsieur de Bourgoing, whose rfaugfefer teca/u-r the Marshal “ 
third wife 
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The preliminaries having been signed, and peace; l)ciiig 
momentarily given to all Europe, it was presumed lhal ihe 
motives I had put forward would no longer e.visl. 1 wan 
therefore sounded with respect to the embassy in Ru;;sia, 
occupied by General Hedouville, who, like me, was earncslly 
seeking his recall At last I obtained mine, and iinilteel 
Copenhagen in the depth of winter. On my jomney 1 
experienced every discomfort of the season, wliicli was veiy 
severe in the North, and after a month of pai/iful, fangiiiiij',, 
and even dangerous travel I reachcrl Paris, wluaire (he I'liiA 
Consul had gone to attend the meetings at Lyons. 

My stay in Denmark had not been wiihoiii inliTciil and 
pleasure. I was distinguished at C'ourl, on ;;o()d lerm,'. w/lh 
the (Vr/>s diplomatique, and well received in hocicly, I 
studied the history of the country- ils laws and ('Ui,loi>i!,, 
There I found a people who, v.-iih unbounded love fo/, and 
confidence in one of its .so^'ereigns, blindly ab.'indoncd ifs 
liberty, and submitted itself to their ab.'.olnn: jjO’/mr, 
far they have had no cau-e to re-gtet (he/r aodon, f/U? / 
doubt whether any of their po-v/'/ful neighbour.', 'wo'n'd 
ever emoloy the same ger.ero'.iiy in order to gu.s.mn'ee ti.e;.' 
subjects from the abuses of violenoe or deoj.o'i- ;.e. 

To returr to "'hat 00^00.00'. iWj eif. f /^'-d r, 
that -uertsieur ce 'I she' rsed ;.sd '.on.e m.oh''/e, st > oo'.-d 


t^ot penetrate, for '-.'h.hing to /oep .".e • 
Vtiitten him ttrenu renro'/rrU-S^iont O"'/'/' 




v.*ntTen him 
letters, iont 
against me, 
cinlity. y 
^■ife and e-e 
abrundv n 
hold 5— . 
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^\ards dcgndcd more ind more his name and position Hi 
has ccrtavnlj from lime to time made overtures to me, bu 
m vnin I Jiad estimated correctly the sincerity of ht 
affection His amVntion, however, had been amply satisfied 
at the Imperial Court as vveH as at that of the Bourbons 
his supple mind, intngucs and insinuations bad secured 
this \\hen at last rallcytand came to be better known 
and understood, all panics agreed to push him aside, and 
to let him extract what enjoyment he could out of a com 
|xarativd) insjgmficint office* and to live in regret, if not 
remorse I admit having said too much about this indi 
vidual but It IS because I know that he seriously injured 
me in the eyes of the First Consul by prejudicing him 
against mo and suggesting tint I was opposed to his 
authority 

In 1804 the famous trial of Moreau commenced and an 
attempt «as nude to implicate me m it by suggestions of 
an intimate friendship, which no longer existed It seemed 
however, to be recognised that my conscience was clear 
upon that point, and so I was merely watched, but left in 
peace 

Shortly after this trial the First Consul was elected 
Emperor, and the Government having thus become 
monarchiciJ, was invested with the attributes of monarchy 
In order to attain the dignity of Marshal it was necessary 
to have had the command in chief of an army, and aUbovgh 
this condition was not wanting in my case, I was not in 
eluded in the first or m the subsequent lists of nominations 
J therefore had to content myself with thinking that I had 
deserved to figure m them and with the pride natural to 
me, added to the feehng that I was the victim of injustice, 

I took no steps to remove groundless prejudices The time 
came when I congratulated myself upon having acted as I 

• He was Grand Chamberlain 
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did, for circumstances so favoured me that I was able to 
win my baton at the point of my sword on the battlefield 
of Wagram. 

In the year in which the Legion of Honour was founded, 
I was first made only Companion, together with all those 
who, like me, had received gifts of a sword of honour, but 
I was then promoted to be a Knight Companion {Grand 
Officier). My name must have passed unnoticed among 
others, for in the suspected position in which I then was 
living, its appearance there could only be regarded as a 
favour. 

Like everyone else, I had signed the address of election 
to the Empire, but rather as a means of warding off 
anxieties and annoyances than with any hope of obtaining 
reward. I had no reason whatever for opposing it, still less 
for being jealous or desirous of it. My isolation chafed 
me on account of your elder sisters. They had received 
an excellent education at Madame Campan’s, but the sight 
of their friends making brilliant marriages at the Imperial 
Court made me dread lest they should become enamoured 
of these exalted positions. But their own good sense, their 
judgment beyond their years, my advice, and the affection 
they bore me, convinced them that I w^as innocent of this 
disgrace, and they resigned themselves to whatever fortune 
might be in store for them. 

I had just bought this property at Courcelles whence I 
write to you, and which I intend you to have some day ; 
but notwithstanding the pleasures of a country life, and the 
delight of being at rest, my military ardour blazed up at the 
accounts of every fresh victory. However, this ardour 
quieted down when I remembered that my career was 
advancing, so much so that it was not without some alarm 
that I received orders to join the Army of Italy, after five 
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>ears spent )n retirement, to put mjself at tfie disposal of 
Pnnce tlugjine BeaubamaiSj* Viceroy and Commander in 
chief I was just about to return here with jour sisters, 
^\ho had fifjished their education, and whom I had removed 
from school 1 wis onl> spending a few months with 
them in Pans during tlie winter to perfect their accomplish 
ments 

I think I recened the order earJ> m ApnJ, and at first 
I concealed the nature of it from them The ‘Minister 
could not tell me in what cijiacitj I wis to go, nor did he 
know much about it He showed me the original of the 
Emperors letter, which was remarkable for its brevit) It 
ran almost as follows 

* 4F DVC DE FeLTRE^ 

‘ Comt) orders to General Macdonald to betake htm 
self to Jtah , '* here he u tU recet* e fresh orders from the 
Vtcero) , and / shall be grateful to htm for the sen ices he 7i til 
thus render 

'(Signed) Napoleo\'\ 

HwMng but a few da)S left to make m> arrangements, it 
was natural that I should think first of all of >our sisters. I 
asked and obtained from the Emperor admission for them 
into the educational establishment founded for daughters of 
members of the Legion of Honour at tcouen, and then 
under the control of Madame Campan, their former school 
mistress at St. Germam Our separation, as jou will easily 
beheae, was verj painful, tbej thought of nothing but the 
fresh dangers to which I was to be exposed 

Before proceeding, I must go back a little to mention 
a circumstance tliat J had omitted Some friends, placed 

* bon of the Cropre^s Jo«cphiae, l> her fir,l hu>ljand, and stej>son 
of the Emperor — Translator 

T The nnnisetnl order is tluctl \faich fSyj 
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by their rank near the person of Joseph Bonaparte, King of 
Naples, who was in command of an army in that country, 
represented to him that I might be of great service, as 
I had fought there some years previously. He had on 
several occasions testified goodwill towards me, and it was 
suggested that he should ask the Emperor for my services. 
The latter, commanding the Grand Army in the North of 
Germany, had, I believe, established his headquarters at 
Osterode during the siege of Dantzic, which followed the 
bloody Battle of Eylau, where both sides claimed the 
victory, although the best and most impartial judges on 
our side considered it more than doubtful. The Emperor 
consented, and caused orders to be sent me by General 
Count Dejean, who was temporarily holding the office of 
War Minister, to go at once to Naples, and place myself at 
the disposal of his brother.* This was not a military order ; 
for, contrary to the usual forms, no letter of service was 
sent to me. It was therefore clear that King Joseph was 
at liberty to employ me as he pleased, either with the 
Neapolitan troops or as a civilian ; for the Imperial Generals 
in the Army of Naples have alone the right of commanding 
French troops with their letters of service. 

My blood boils even now, and my gorge rises, as I write 
these lines, to think of what a degree of abasement I should 
have sunk to had I been desired to command Neapolitan 
soldiers ! I, who had fought and annihilated them at 
Civita-Castellana, at Otricoli — who had completely finished 
them at Calvi, although on all these occasions we were 
less than one against twelve or fifteen ! I, who had been 
witness of their cowardice, their desertion, and their flight ! 
I, who had invaded their territory but a few days later ! I 
say no more, and return to my departure for the Army of 
Italy in 1809. 

* The ministerial authorization is dated February 28, 1807. 

9 
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CHAPTER XIIl 

Departure for Italy -Untnrsiworthy Intelligence — A Bad Beginning— 
Arriv-il at Vicenza — Pnnce Eugene — Warnings and Defensive 
Measures 

A FEW days after receding m> orders I was informed that 
the Emperor, whiie at the opera, had received intelligence 
that the Austrians had crossed the Inn on April rath It 
occurred to me as probable, and my idea was eventually 
vended, that on the same day they would most likely 
commence hostilities* and operations m the North of Italy 
I therefore started the day after the Emperor had received 
the news 

I only halted for a few hours at Turin to see General 
Cresar Berthier, who was employed there, I forget m what 
capacity He informed me that hostilities had been re- 
commenced, and told me of the first success of our troops 
— five or SIX hundred prisoners taken, and two pieces of 
artillery He had first transmitted the news to Pans m a 
telegraphic despatch, adding that the whole army was 
advancing I was still so far away, that I feared I might 
not be able to come up with them before some important 
engagement and, m spite of the entreaties of the General 
and his wife that I would stay and rest at least four and 
twenty hours, I started again immediately 

W hen I reached Milan, I found that no one knew any 
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thing of the supposed victory that had been telegraphed* 
from Turin to Paris ; even the whereabouts of the army was 
unknown. I was a stranger in the town, though I had 
spent a few weeks there in 1798, just before I was sent to 
take the command in Rome ; I had then known a few 
French officers, but they were all absent now. 

However, a certain Signor Bignami, a banker, having 
accidentally heard of my arrival, came to see me, and told 
me confidentially that he knew, from commercial sources, 
that the army had met with a check, f and was retreating, 
though few people had as yet been informed. I tried to 
prove to him that he was mistaken by quoting what General 
Berthier had said ; but he shook his head, and his assurance 
began to make me think that there really was something in 
his commercial intelligence. 

It was too late for me to present my respects to the 
Vice-Queen ; but among other names that he mentioned to 
me as belonging to persons attached to her Court, he spoke 
of Comte Mejean, whom I knew a little, and offered to take 
me to the palazzo where he dwelt. 

We learned that Monsieur Mejean was at the Council. I 
gave my name to the usher, desiring him to inform that 
personage that, as I was only passing through Milan on my 
way to the army, I should be much obliged if he could tell 
me where the headquarters were, and whether the Vice- 
Queen had any messages for her husband. On hearing my 
name, he quitted the Council, and hastened to me ; he 
took me aside, and confided to me that a courier, the 
previous night, had brought intelligence even more disastrous 
than that of which Bignami had spoken. The letter brought 
by the courier was couched in more or less the following 
terms : 

* By means of semaphore posts. 

f Battle of Sacilio, lost by Prince Eugene, April 16, 1809. 
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^Ficssed by the enemy^ and yielding to the cries of the 
inhabitants that I 7ms abandoning them, and to the desire of 
the army, ivho unshed to fight for their homes, I hale gjzea 
battle, and lost it! 

‘ Eugkni ’ 

Thereupon I snid that I must at once have horses and 
start He urged me to come and see the Vice Queen, and 
offered to accompany me, assunng me that she rsould 
forego etiquette But, as I was m travelling dress, I begged 
him to tell the Princess that I thought the best means of 
showing my devotion, and of being agreeable to her, would 
be to go direct to her husbands headquarters Before 
leaving M^jean, he begged me to say nothing to Bignami, 
who would be sure to cross question me I limited my 
replies to saying that at Court they could add nothing to 
the news he had already received, and that no belief was 
placed in it We separated, and I got into my carnage 
very downcast at this rebuff 

A battle m Italy, however serious u might be, could only 
be of secondary importance The decisive point was 
Germany, where the Emperor was commanding m person 
But It might have a bad effect upon the Italian mmd, 
already prejudiced against us, kept under as they were, but 
not conquered , and upon that of the Germans and their 
armies, although they had been so often beaten, and their 
territory so often invaded by us But they were like the 
teeth of Cadmus , no sooner was one army destroyed than 
another came to take its place They seemed to rise out 
of the ground 

I had a high opinion of the military talents of the 
Emperor, who had so often performed miracles , I trusted 
him now, and I was right 

Between Brescia and Verona, at a place called Desenzano, 
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on the Lake of Garda, I met a Colonel whose name I have 
forgotten. Still terrified at what he ^had witnessed and 
heard, and believing that the enemy Vere at his heels, he 
had just left headquarters, but was unable to tell me where 
they were situated. He was carrying orders to arm and 
provision all the forts in Piedmont — in short, to put them 
into a proper condition of defence. The disaster must 
have been considerable to necessitate such hasty orders ! 
This Colonel was in such a hurry, that I could obtain no 
details from him. Some leagues farther on I found the 
terror increasing, and it became worse as I drew nearer to 
the scene. I met a courier on his way from headquarters .to 
the ■ Emperor ; not even he could tell me whence he had 
started, and all that I could extract from him was that he 
had been sent after this unfortunate battle. 

At length I reached Verona. All was in confusion. The 
wounded were coming in in large numbers, as well as 
fugitives, riderless horses, carts, baggage-waggons, carriages, 
crossing each other, meeting, blocking the streets, and 
filling the squares j in short, all the horrors of a rout. 
The siege artillery stationed on the glacis had been promptly 
removed to Mantua. The authorities were without news, 
and crowded round me to ask for some. I could scarcely 
believe that I had come there in order to obtain information 
myself. Rumour said that the army was marching for 
Mantua, where it would rally ; but it seemed to me im- 
possible that, however great might have been the mis- 
fortune, they should abandon the high road to the Milanese 
capital. 

Notwithstanding all the warnings I received upon the 
dangers I should meet along this road, I resolved to follow 
it, and was glad I had done so. Scarcely had I left the 
gates early next morning, when a courier appeared. He 
came from Vicenza, where he had left the Viceroy, whoj."'as 
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just preparing to start for Verona This couner was carrj 
mg orders to the siegc-tram to make for Mantua, an order 
which, as 1 have said, had been forestalled I did not 
stop to interrogate this letter earner, as 1 was now within a 
few hours of headquarters 

I entered Vicenza, to the surpnse of all who saw a 
carnage coming m the opposite direction to that followed 
bj all the others, which would, moreover, have soon been 
followed bj troops, had it not been for m> unexpected 
appearance News of mj arrival soon spread, and the inn 
where I atopptd was blocked with visitors and inquirers 
Tlje armv was to a great extent formed of troops that I had 
had unU'.r m} orders when I commanded m the Roman 
States and m Naples so that I felt quite at home Ever) 
one gave me v different version of what had occurred, and, 
as usual, laid the blame upon the inexperience of their 
leader, the jealous) of the Generals, and so on 

The ^iceroj, who from his windows had seen a post 
chaise pass, suspected that 1 might have come, and sent 
several aides de camp to Ond out and to desire roe to come 
straight to him He received me cordiall), or, I might 
sa), effusivel) He was even more taken up with what the 
Emperor would say and write than vvith the a/Tair itself 
1 have been beaten, be said, at m> first attempt in 
commanding and in a bad plact too The Emperor wall 
be furious^ he knows his ltal> so well 

What induced )ou to fight’ I asked ‘One can 
generally refuse a battle. And in such a jiosiuon too, with 
that narrow gorge behind jou, which made retreat so difficult 
in case of necessity 'Sou are very luck) not to have had 
to do wnth a bold, enterprising enem>, otherwise every hope 
of safety for your army must have been abandoned ’ 

‘ That IS true,’ he answered ‘ I yielded too easily to the 
prayers and complaints of the Emperor’s subjects I was 
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surrounded, deafened by their cries that I was abandoning 
them without striking a blow. The army grumbled at 
having to retreat before a foe that they had so often 
vanquished before. I consulted and asked the advice and 
opinion of all the most experienced Generals.’ 

It seems that all the latter had been satisfied with a 
laconic answer, to the effect that he was the chief, that he 
had only to give his orders, and they should be carried 
out ; that the responsibility was too great for them. Which, 
being interpreted, meant, ‘ Get out of the difficulty as best 
you can.’ These answers having roused his wrath, he only 
consulted his pluck, and without reflecting on possible 
consequences, gave battle and lost it. 

‘Never in future,’ I said, ‘give way to annoyance, or act 
precipitately. You see into what straits it has brought you. 
Where are you going now, and what do you mean to do ?’ 

‘ Everyone is disheartened ; no one speaks of anything 
but retreat. The orders are given and are being carried 
out at this moment’ 

‘ Where is the enemy ?’ 

‘ About three marches from here.’ 

‘ Three marches, indeed ! What would you do if they 
were on your heels? Is not this the home of trickery? 
Let me look at your maps and see if there is not some way 
out of the hole. If I remember rightly, a little river runs 
across here somewhere, with a canal and a number of 
brooks, which might easily be defended ; dispute the 
Alpone on your rear, then Caldiero, through which I have 
just passed, but which would be a better position for the 
enemy, then the Adige, etc. Remember that the great 
issue will be fought out in Germany. You will learn the 
results, not from messengers, but from the movements of 
your adversary if they are rapid, it will mean that they 
* The Archduke John. 
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have been Mctonous j if they are slow, as at this moment, 
It will mean that nothing is settled yet , if they are beaten, 
>our adiersarj will retire because he will not wish to 
abandon his communications with the capital, nor to be 
flanked and cut off by the victorious army that had just 
defeated him ’ 

To these reasons I added many others, not less powerful 
and conimcjng 

* If j ou retire w ithout fighting from a position so easj to 
defend, the enemy will follow jou. Where will jou stop? 
On the rivers, or on the Alps? Now, if the Emperor is 
successful, and sends j ou orders to take the offensive again, 
JOU will have to trj and force your waj across these nvers 
Shall you succeed with a discouraged army? It is doubt 
ful Do not let us therefore expose ourselves to such an 
accident, if we can avoid it , Jet us defend our ground foot 
by foot, and compromise nothing , finally, let us not risk a 
second battle, and do nothing unless we are sure ’ 

Mj arguments made an impression upon the mind of 
this really courageous and bighspimed joung man I 
continued 

‘Summon the Generals m whom >ou have most confi 
dence, tell them jour intentions, and hear what they have 
to sa> 

‘ I know that alreadj,’ he answered ‘ Look here , there 
goes one of them with his division He took no part 
whatever in the action, and is now one of the first to be off, 
besides giving the worst advice' 

He thereupon gave orders for the unharnessing of his 
own carriages, which were preparing to start, and I returned 
to my lodgings to wait for the hour agreed upon for the 
meeting 

My arrival had produced a favourable impression in the 
army I saj it without vamt), ostentation, or pride. I 
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was liked by my men, and they had confidence in me; 
I had always taken a friendly interest in them. It was well 
known that my disgrace was the result of prejudice and 
injustice, and they thought better of me for agreeing to 
serve in a capacity inferior to those I had previously occu- 
pied. Hope began to revive even amid these sad circum- 
stances. 

At the meeting there was present a large number of 
Generals and superior officers. The Viceroy explained the 
position of the army and the suggestions that I had made 
to him, and then deshed me to lay before the meeting the 
extension that might be given to them, which I did very 
carefully, for fear of hurting the feelings of my audience. 
I was heard without interruption, but at the conclusion of 
my remarks General Grenier said, addressing himself to the 
Viceroy : 

‘ Prince, no word has been said about the morale of the 
arm)', or about its present disorganized condition ; I declare 
that it is such that I will not answer for my own division 
until it has had some days’ rest behind the Adige at 
Verona.’ 

The others spoke on the same lines, and the Prince, 
promising to consider what had been put before him, broke 
up the meeting. 

When we were alone, he asked me what I thought of 
General Grenier. I had had nothing to do with him, but 
we had met in the Army of the Sambre and Meuse, when I 
was leading thither from Holland fifteen or twenty thousand 
men from the Army of the North, just after his defeat in 
Germany and his retreat upon the Lahn and the Sieg. He 
had a good reputation as a General-of-Division. 

‘As for morale,' I added, laughing, ‘that of the gentle- 
men who have just left us seems to me no less shaken than 
that of their men. But you have some who took no part in 
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the action ; keep them here and let the others go. '1 he> 
^^\h suthce foT the time being and )ou can recall the others 
m .t few dijs.’ 

He fell in with nij suggestion As a matter of fact, we 
only needed .i small number to guard the jiassc^, and if the 
worst came to the worst, we were not fir from the Alpone, 
a torrent between high banks, which would seric us m heu 
ot entrenchment'' \ portion ot the troops, therefore, 
cspocnll) thoM. belonging to General Uremer, were allowed 
to retire to \ troni General l*uU\’j» cai’alrj, winch either 
hid not hctn (.died uii, or cUc had itnied too hte to tike 
p\rt at bxsiUo, recewed orders to reeveups radui, already 
eNa<.iiit«.d in the gmeral rotreit th.it hid been ordered when 
I .irn\<,d and to wlinh I hid put an .abrupt conclusion 

We hid to eoii'idcr the ln.^t |*io\i9ionil mc.ins of defence 
for ourstUto in this Und ot sur})nses and rode out to 
inspect them rin. \ nero) was good enough to mike me 
a prcacnt ot two hordes, .is 1 wa» without mj equipment, 
whuh dnl not rejom mt. I think, until the month of 
\ugust I had, howcisr, pnxurcd whit w.is necess.ary for 
the tmit being. 

1 he bridge ot \ ictnta could be (. xsdj defended bj means 
ol slight works . I suggciud to the \ iceroj whit might be 
done, .and .iskcd him to onier the M.ijor of Engineers 
siuionid there to cam them out He billed him .and 
explnncsl to him brn-fly wbit'vai. wanted 1 noticed tint 
this otneer did not iinderstind a word of what was «cud to 
him, .lUliougli he replied that he would carry out the 
mstrucuons, 1 could not fid to obseno u, simply from 
noticing the t ice ot the olbcer in comm ind of this inqiortant 
poj-i, .ind I coninumicated nij idea to the Frince, who 
thought I w is joking 

‘ Call him back then, your Highness,' said I, ‘ and ask 
him to repe.it the orders you base just picn him ’ 
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The unlucky Major stammered and shamefacedly ad- 
mitted that he had not understood. 

‘ Why did you not ask me to repeat my orders to you ?’ 
inquired the Prince. 

M was wrong,’ he replied, ‘and I beg your Plighness’s 
pardon.’ 

A fresh explanation was given, and we rode away. 

‘ See,’ I said to the Prince, ‘ how easily mistakes occur. 
You would have gone away in peace, thinking that your 
necessary orders would be carried out. You did not 
observe that that officer, no doubt a very brave, good fellow, 
was not very bright ; for if Heaven had endowed him with 
ever so small a share of wits, he would, on his own responsi- 
bility, have caused some temporary defences to be made at a 
point on which depended so much of the safety of his own 
men and of the army. Misunderstandings and blunders 
are often fatal, particularly in military matters ; therefore, 
when I give a verbal order, I always have it repeated over to 
me, and have found it a good plan.’ 

I advised him to adopt it, which he did in the future with 
good results. 
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l)t.fi.nce of the Mpone — RcIreM of the AtchrtuWe John— Combat on the 
Tmt— Incomplete Success— Cajitulalion of rrexrald— Siege 
of I-Ajlvach — Advance to Ontt. 

b held our position for three dijs, and the tnoraU of the 
troops wis. alrcad) improted \\hile waiting for news of 
what was going on in the heart of German), the enemj 
made some feeble demonstrations, but as we wete deter 
mined to ruk nothing, we retired behind the Alpone, where 
the ada'Ance-tpiard arts stationed The rest of the armj 
look up a poauion at Caldiero having three bridges over 
the m case of retreat, including that of Verona Ve 

remained there quietl), and spent the time m a complete 
reorganization losses were repaired b> bnngiog up health) 
men from the depots, and b) drafttnti from hospital those 
cured of thi.ir wounds or sickness It was considered 
advisable to skirmish a Uttlc, and to shoot ever) da), to 
familiarize the fresh men with fighting 

A ftint I made with a portion of our troops succeeded 
at first, but unfortuna'el) our left met with a slight check 
which decided the A iccro) to give counter orders I was 
unaware of this, as I was preparing to cross the Alpone 
the defence of which had considerabl) given way before the 
energ) of ra> onslaught , but the Vicero) came m person to 
the place to desire me to retire, and I had to obe> It e 
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returned to camp, regretting that we had not had liberty to 
reap the full benefit of our first advantages. Prince Eugene 
was still weighed down by the recollection of Sacilio, and 
this made him very nervous for long after, especially on two 
important occasions, of which I shall speak later. 

We expected the Austrians to make a similar demonstra- 
tion next day, and were prepared to give them a warm 
reception ; but they stayed at home. This immobility was 
not altogether natural after their recent victory at Sacilio. 
I pointed this out to the Viceroy, and urged him to order 
a strong general reconnaissance. He did so. We followed 
with our reserves, when, through my telescope, I noticed a 
hurried movement of carriages and baggage-waggons. 

‘We have been victorious in Germany,’ I said to the 
Prince ; ‘ the enemy are retiring.’ 

He also looked through his glass, saw the retreat, and 
gleefully stretched out his hand to me, thanking me for my 
foresight and for my advice, which events had so well 
justified. He sent orders to the camp to prepare to march, 
and himself rode up to the advance-guard, who were at the 
very moment sending back to tell him that the enemy were 
hastily retreating. When he left me to lead the march. I 
warned him to be prudent, and not to be over-excited by 
this adventure. ■ 

Some insignificant brushes between our advance-guard 
and the enemy’s rear-guard brought us to the brink of the 
Piave, the bridge over which had just been burned. It is a 
wide and very swift torrent, like all those in Italy ; but they 
can all be forded except in case of heavy rain or melting 
snow. The decision to cross was taken, and ‘carried out 
without difficulty j but all was nearly lost owing to precipita- 
tion. I was at the rear, and hastened my movement, so 
that I came up just in time to witness a check given to our 
troops, especially to a body of cavalry which had just- 
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possessed itself of, but had soon to abandon again, one of 
the enemy’s batteries 'Hie charge bad been so impetuous 
that the gunners had bad no time to fire , they ^\ere killed, 
and the artillery General taken prisoner The Viceroy 
thought he ii'as dealing merely with a rear guard, but the 
captured General assured him on his word of honour that 
the entire Austrian army, commanded by the Archduke John, 
was there 

This news disconcerted the Viceroy Only a quarter of 
our arm) had crossed the stream, and they were now forced 
back m the utmost disorder Happily the enemy only 
attacked feebl), being entirely occupied m covering their 
retreat My troops* began to come up The Prince 
begged me to cross the river in person to stop the fugitives, 
and to take command of all on the left bank Anxious m 
consequence of what he had heard from the Austrian 
General, he said to me 
‘ What are we to do 

‘ The bottle is uncorked, «e must drink the nine,* I 
replied We viere m too great a hurry, and our troops 
can hardl) escape , but now that the) are on the other side, 
we must support them as best we can ’ 

We settled that my men should cross as fast as the) 
came up I ordered that it should be in platoons, and that 
each man should hold his neighbour’s arm The torrent 
had increased considerably . stones slipped from under their 
feet and some of the privates were carried away by the 
current It was a sad spectacle, but I was destined, onl) 
four years later, to see one still for more horrible t W'hen 
the fugitives began to amve in disorder, they threw them 
selves into the water without observing the stepping stones 

* General Macdonald commanded a corps former! out of Lamarque’s 
and Broussier s divisions of tnfanlr) and a hrigade of cavafry 
+ In 1813, at the passage of the Cfster, after the Battle of Lcipsic. 
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I myself rushed in, sword in hand, to drive them hack. 
After changing my clothes, I managed nearly to cross the 
swiftest part of the current by means of a small pontoon 
which happened to be there, and the shoulders of two men 
set me down dry-foot on the other bank. 

I assembled the Generals, and announced to them that 
the army also was going to cross. In fact, the front column 
of my corps was a third of tlie way through the river, 'fhis 
movement, no doubt, stopped the enemy’s attack, or, at any 
rate, slackened it. As the troo])s that had been pursued 
returned, they took up a position witli their back to the left 
bank, so that a violent attack must either have precipitated 
them into the water, or compelled them to lay down ilicir 
arms. My first care, after reassuring in a few words botli 
officers and men, was to change this i)osition for one 
perpendicular to the river, which thus flanked their left. 

General Grenier'' had just crossed considerably below 
me. He attacked and pursued the enemy by the same 
movement that I was making, so that we found ourselves 
placed perpendicularly to the river, as I have said. My 
own troops had been stopped and ordered to retreat by the 
Viceroy when they were already half-way across the river, 
because he had seen the rout of which I have spoken, and 
the pursuit of the enemy. He did not reflect that the best 
means of stopping it was to reinforce us. He observed to 
me afterwards, with some simplicity, that he regarded us as 
dead men, and sa^v no object in .sacrificing more lives. I 
took the opportunity of addressing to him some remarks 
which he admitted were just, but by which, alas ! he did 
not profit, such was the effect produced by the loss of the 
first battle at Sacilio.f 

* He commanded a corps of two divisions. 

t The "Viceroy at this time was very young. His after career vindi- 
cated him from any charge of per.sonal want of courage. Indeed, after 
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[!Ic did not tell me xshit ansl^cr the Emperor had sent 
on being inrormed of this defeat, but I learnt later that, 
after reading the despatch, the Emperor had sent for the 
courier w ho brought it, and asked whefher he had met me, 
and if so, whereabouts 

‘ Near Verona,’ ansx\crcd the messenger 

* That IS all right,' replied the Emperor. 

1 had not seen this courier, but n'as flattered by the reply, 
as It sho\\cd that the Emperor relied upon me to restore 
affairs in Italy ] 

To return to the mo\cment that 1 ^^•as executing When 
my body of troops joined me the disorder was repaired 
\11 who had crossed (he Eiate marched m splendid order 
and ailnckcd the enemy, who now began to retreat How* 
e\er, our extreme nght, commanded by General Grenier, 
halted, although the fire was not \cry hot I also halted, 
but for another rca'son 1 perceived towards the middle 
of our front a mass of the enemy’s infantry, covered by a 
sort of fortification that was nothing more nor less thin an 
enclosure of sufiicient extent to pen oxen during the night 
— a sort of back {dmU) of a trench Some cavilty covered 
this infantry , w ho were firing at us IVe had not any guns 
across as yet, I think. Uhile our troops were halting, 
Colonel ^ allin, of the Hussars, came and begged me to 
give him something to do I told him not to stir with 
out orders, and added that I WDuId soon find w-ork for 
him 

Thereupon I hastened off to the right, to get a better 
view of the enemy’s central position, and to discover the 
reasons for General Grenier’s inactivity He told me that 
his troops needed rest Just when they ought to have 

Ihe roul of 1S12 13, on the retreat from Russia, when even Mumt 
ilesened the army, it w as the Viixtoy of Italy who had the difficult task 
of reorganuing the army dunng Napoleon s absence m Pans 
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been pursuing vigorously ! I gave orders to General 
Grouchy, who was in command of the cavalry at this point, 
and while he was conveying them to his men, I turned back 
to regain the centre.* I saw Colonel Vallin and his squadron 
charging. I foresaw what must inevitably, and did, happen. 
The enemy’s cavalry hurriedly withdrew, and allowed the 
squadron to advance, thus exposing them to the hot fire of 
the masked infantry, which I alone had perceived when I 
commanded the halt. My intention had been to outflank 
it on the right, and such were my orders to Grouchy. The 
enemy’s cavalry, seeing Vallin’s regiment hesitate, charged, 
and from where I was I could see that we were not getting 
the best of it in the melee that ensued. I spurred my 
horse, and came up with the unlucky leader, who was 
wounded in the hand, and fiercely reproached him for 
having disobeyed my positive orders. He replied that he 
had acted upon instructions from the Viceroy, who galloped 
up and said unreflectingly ; 

‘ Now then, hussars ! let me see you charge those black- 
guards !’ 

Vallin had answered that he would have done so already, 
had not I forbidden him to stir. 

‘ Never mind,’ answered the Prince ; ‘ charge all the same !’ 

And he did so. 

The Viceroy, who had been watching us from the other 
bank of the Piave, had made up his mind to cross, and had 
arrived just in time to order this grand mistake while I was 
away on the right. I rode up to him, and pointed out to 
him that he had most inconsiderately deranged my opera- 
tion. He answered that he fancied there were only a few 
musketeers there. 

‘ Do you suppose they would have stopped me ?’ I 
answered, and then proceeded to explain my plan, which 
might still be carried out. 

lO 
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ire npjiliuclcd ii, and congntulated mt uj)on a!/ I hid 
aUcid) done , m doing so, ht vis echoing the sentiments 
of the irm), vhich %\is fuU of spirit and determination In 
fcpl>mg to the Trinccs comphmtnts, I nshed to be allowed 
to nrr) out m) own operation, adding that I would show 
bun that I knew what I was about [As I am writing onlj 
for >ou, m> son I need not pul on airs of mock modest) , 
I merch tell >ou the faas with the frankness that I am 
gcncnlU adimittd to possess] 

*Sll 1 said to the \ iccro) the cncmj’s right wing is 
btaiin^ a lust) rtlrcat ' 1 am going to cut it off, and 
to nif,lu 1 will make jou a present of io,ooo prisoners' 

‘ I can see nothing he answered 
‘Cui )ou not set that immense cloud of dust graduall) 
drawin,, i'\a> from us? 

'\cs 

‘ Wtll, from tint it is cas> to dume that a general retreat 
IS going on Cio to the left make a femt as if to stop that 
movement, while I bnne, up the right and order the centre 
to adiance 

\\ c parted m a more amicable frame of mind , but it did 
nothst long for scarce!) bad he ordered the left to advance 
when a ftw cannon shot stopped him and he bent orders to 
the centre and to the right, for which I was bound to stop 
too Amazed at such an order, I returned to the centre, 
which I found halted and thus we lost our chance I 
went in search of the Vicero), whom I found at last He 
told me that the enemy seemed inclined to defend them 
selves, and that he was unwilling to risk his arm) , that 
enough had been done and that evening was advancing 
rapid!) Vainly did I point out to him that the finng was 
already slackening, and that its onl) object had been to 
cover the retreat of the right wing He would pay no 
heed 
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‘ In that cn?c,’ I ^aid. ‘ T shall lake no further responsi- 
bility. You are in coininand : give your orders, and 1 will 
carry them out.' 

However, he left me the general rtjmmand, and rerrossed 
the river to spend the night upon the other side ; while wo 
remained in a huge meadow, or j)asture'ground, without 
any slielter. and. what was worse still, without fond for man 
or beast, as no baggage could come across until the bridge 
burned by the enemy had been rebuilt. 

The \’iceroy joined us early next morning, .and General 
Grenier was ordered to follow him closely. 'I’lie advance- 
guard belonged to me as the fu-st corps, but for the present 
we formed the centre I accompanied the Prince to the 
town of Conegliano. The principal nflicials of the place 
came out to greet him. and one of them said : 

‘Ah, your Highncs.s ! had you but pushed fonvard two 
squadrons, you could have cut off the entire right wing of 
the Austrians, numbering at least lo.ooo men. They were 
fleeing pell-mell, in the most hopeless confusion of men, 
horses, baggage, and artillery. 'Fhcir leaders could not 
make their voices heard, nor rally a platoon ; and the con- 
fusion and .st.ampede lasted all night.’ 

The Prince looked at me regretfully ; my only answer 
was a smile. Indeed, he had stopped my movement in a 
most untimely manner. 

Nothing of importance occurred during the next few 
days : the enemy continued their hasty retreat, and we 
reached Udine. My corps was detached, so I could act 
independently. The rest of the army marched through 
Tarvis to Klagenfurt, and I was charged to raise the siege 
of Palmanuova ; to cross the Isonzo ; to take Goritz and 
Trieste ; to do my best to facilitate the passage of General 
Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, who was under orders to 
evacuate Dalmatia and join us. Then I was to make for 
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I^}bach; to cross the Si\e, the Dwe, and the iMuhr; to 
taVcGralz, and, tinally, to effect a junction \Mth the bulk 
of the Army of lialj, and to lead the whole body to join 
the Grand Armj on the Sommenng This was a lar^e 
undertaking, and presented considerable difficulties ; but I 
did not regard them as insurmountable. Besides, I had 
car/( blamht 

The siege of I’almanuova was raised at mj approach 
The girrison and inhabitants received us as deliverers I 
sent a strong detachment to Trieste, and the General who 
commanded it grumbled that I was ‘sacrificing’ him, but, 
as It turned out, he met with no resistance whatever 
crossed the Isonto b> mam force, and took Gontr, where 
large nngi4ines were established We also found there 
some siege ariillcr> from Palmmuova 
The heights of Prewald were fortified, and connected by 
earthworks and blockhouses / Iwttcred down aJJ thst 
covered the approaches to them Our first attacks having 
been wanting in vigour, I led them mjself, and thus taught 
the Generals that with more decision they would have lost 
fewer men They combined together to hinder m> open 
ijon^ which I determined to head and carry out in person 
This line of forts was flanked on the left by precipices, 
and on the right by a range of lofty rocks I sent some 
light infantry to escalade it, and from below they looked 
like pigmies we even succeeded in hoisting up some field 
guns These demonstrations were made with no object 
but to deceive, however, we succeeded m investing the 
forts The detachment from T neste came up , its leader 
was charged to send emissaries to the Duke of Ragusa , 
none could pass and we had no news of him 

During these operations, I sent to reconnoitre the 
passages leading to the quicksilver mmes of Idria, and 
fropi thence to the highroad between Trieste and Vienm , 
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there were obstacles in the way of moving our baggage, but 
they might be overcome. Leaving troops, therefore, to 
observe the forts, I surveyed the base of the chain of rocks, 
and came out upon the highroad with the greater part of 
my forces. I sent reconnoitring parties out in every direc- 
tion. 

I marched upon Laybach, where a battalion of the 
advance-guard met an Austrian battalion in a bend of the 
road ; both were very much in fault, as no skirmishers were 
out from either party. To see and to rush at each other 
with the bayonet was the work of a moment. Our men 
had the advantage of coming downhill, and the enemy were 
crushed ; only a small handful of them remained to carry 
the news of their defeat to Laybach. So little did the 
enemy count upon the possibility of our march, that they 
had sent this battalion to reinforce the forts of Prewald and 
keep us in check. 

An immense entrenched camp was intended to protect 
Laybach ; but the insufficiency of their troops determined 
the enemy to disarm and abandon the side on our left, a 
well as the town, and to confine themselves to the defence 
of the fort and of the other side. I ordered a reconnais- 
sance of the approaches , they were considered impracticable 
for a general attack ; to besiege it we had no artillery, the 
bridge over the Save was in part destroyed, and we had 
neither time nor materials to restore it. I sent a summons, 
according to custom, to the Commandant of the camp and 
forts, but he refused to surrender. 

The capitulation of the forts of Prewald set a considerable 
part of my force at liberty, and the enemy were certain to 
have had intelligence of this. Their communications with 
Hungary and Croatia were still open ; the liberation of my 
detachment made it easier for me to intercept them. The 
fort of Laybach, as well as the entrenched camp, was covered 
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\ \ o r ftoni Ij\ a tn\T>H of rnjM<lcn1jtr cMcnt, inil on 

'} (r ttilc Jn tJ c Si\c I ul(t lhcri.ri)rc on!) itnclv on 

1 1 c\Utf Jc as U c Icfk iinap{i{oaclial)!c ffotn the 
lown WJn'c, lio>u\tr, I t>\N ron«»ilcnn}: tlic Iks’ meins 
<f OTT)i , (’h j»o Mon, in,HratUL orttrrs reached nrt to 
U \%e onl\ 1 <*c n‘ Men* f r pur{x>v s oh ion, and 
to unit flit KU^c dutt wi h tfu fi t <if nu itnv\ 

I It hi lit lor If rti »\ t* c ''tie mil ihtniore could 
o d\ * irj t 't 1 K mil I \ m^.h* lo ilie d tvdiOM jndm'eil , 
m o'lMt t > j fijyrt (} lujnattb 1 f iii’t nc'iix dtmo istra 

tutu j,it; • til f at I tl i vf iftnclud mii|) I lud 
cau ti' t* I \» I » Ik mi idtd i^d h d i road cut 

t)irt \ it I • t*K tt i't\ wIj * t o il 1 tin s to m. out upo i 

li i C I e t tn fuail i bi| f Were ^.ucn tli i the tri>o,u who 

Wire It vtui i IT K' t lu it » ..k t » ik. u ’> ii im t oeloel. 

tint e\cniii« '*v ircv ) hn 1 wv otnl \ htn a /rrV/ f/ 

fttre « s I I „„lu to 1 ». II. fstt' wall a | tojiOMl of cipttu 

lation 

\im ire aitin,; wu b I kj*Ii U 1 was just pOm.^ to 
sound the itt cL 

Hiiiiu ttius ohamxl e'ef) fn iht) tor teinponnh re- 
InuMin.. the bridge I nude ini w u direct b) Mirhurt* to 
tL»nU where I jo lle^l the \ uero\ «ho Ind preceded me 
1 he results I ubtiuied troin this operation, which I con 
ducted alone, were the ilehvennei of I’alminuoM, the 
forein^t of the line of the Ison/o the occupation of Gorit/, 
IneMt, l-i)leieh, the forts of Itcwdd of ihit of laijbich, 
as Well IS Its enircnclietl Camp ten or iwehe thousand 
prisoners, a hundred guns immunition, weapons, digs in 
proportion, and m immemc quamu> of prmisions. The 
LmjKror expre'ssed h»s «iaiisfiction to me through the 
Vicero) 

^\ hilc wc were »n front of laijbach I was seized, as well 
as some of mj men, with djscnter), which weakened me 
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terribly, and which was increased by the wnrk, and by llic 
annoyances wliich were bciiye secretly fostered against me 
Iiy two of the principal (lenerals. One of them was weak 
enough in mind and wits to allow himself to be influenced 
by the other, who declared that the lanpenw had only 
employed me in order to ruin me, that they woultl be 
dragged into my disgrace, that neither they nor the ttoops 
would obtain any favour or reward, etc. All this was 
repealed to me. 

I had indeed noticed that some of my orders had been 
tardily executed when activity was necc.ssary, and 1 should 
certainly have failed in some of my enterprises had I not 
directed them myself, which served only to increase the 
resentment of my antagonists, wim found that they only 
obtained a small share in the success that crowned them. 
The situation, however, was becoming critical, and an oiijjor- 
tunity presenting itself — two days before the capitulation 
of Laybach— I reprimanded one of them sharply, and 
threatened to put under arrest and send to the liimpcror 
.anyone who did not obey orders on the sjtol. This was in 
presence of a considerable number of officers and men, who 
loudly applauded my decision, 'i'henccforward my gentle- 
men did no more than mutter, but that did not trouble me. 


Tliis w.is tjener.al Lamaniuc ; llic former w.ns (lener.nl Broiissier. 
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VU-S'vnrl I »a* -U iulr c f IvAal* JJcfitfKomJin 

''MovTn tji) nnnni m (<rat/, I nici t Ftussiin oHlccr, 

who loUi me of the snd toultN of the Ihiilt. of 1 
Our ^«lrcc^'^r^ "cfe Mjch ^ jioor con>in.ns,iuon for such an 
unlttjip) <.>cn’ tlut our jo) imn nttunll) turned mto 
sottowful regret I fouml <*tniral (»roiic!»j, \\ho hnd 
|)rercd«! me lo “t few hours ar <*nts whence he withdrew 
his troojts to t.ne ptict to mine 
The Afthdule John, who liad retired into Hun^ir). had 
nouhouxlil It ture*svir\ todefend die town, noiwithstnnding 
^ well lusiKincd nm|enrt and the ri\er Muhr, which was not 
cns> to erO'«s witlioui |>onloons (,rouch) had just con 
eluded nn agreement whereb) the elonled fori that domi 
mtcel (intz was not to be attacked from the town so as to 
prescrae the latter from all harm D> this means, too the 
bridge oecr the Muhr was gi>tn up I therefore contented 
mjself with in\e*sting the fort cxtcrnall), and with preparing 
means to obtain possession of it either b) a cou/ de main or 
l)> inscsimcnt 

\\e were not even permitted to take the rest we all 
needed, after so much labour and so manj forced marches 
I received orders to march into Hungary and to cause the 
fort to be observed, and even attacked if I saw fit My 
route la> b) kermund, the Lake of Neusiedel and Papa, 
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wo were then on the tracks of the Archduke’s Austrian army, 
winch was retreating to the camp at Rnab. 'I'he Viceroy 
followed it. His cavalry had a sharp brush with the enemy, 
owing to their having too lightly engaged with an inferior 
force. One of our divisions lost its way and missed the 
rendezvous. 

Although the \'iceroy had .sent me orders to take up my 
po.sition at Papa, while awaiting fresh instruction.s, I did not 
think in his interest and in that of the army that I .should 
obey. I was right, and he afterwards thanked me cordially, 
for he had much compromi.sed the trooj)s that he was lead- 
ing to Raab by a serious and very imprudent engagement. 
I had started on my march, following the cavalry, who 
preceded us. The distance from Papa to the place where 
the engagement was being fought wa.s, if 1 remember rightly, 
seven or eight leagues.'' When I had advanced about 
two-thirds of the distance, I met an olliccr from the Prince, 
bearing orders to raise my camp and join him. When the 
officer had left the ^'iccroy they were only skirmishing. 

I made the utmost speed, but it was impossible to arrive 
in time to take part in the attack : but at least we should 
have been able to assist the retreat, if such had unfortunately 
been necessary. The Commander-in-chief was actively 
engaged, and had already been repulsed several times when 
I came up ; but as I turned the corner of a wood and of the 
heights, the battle-field was disclosed to my view. Several 
regiments were retreating in disorder; efforts were being 
made to rally them. I galloped up and presented myself to 
the Viceroy, who e.xpressed delighted surprise at seeing me 
so speedily. 

‘ I was very sorry,’ he said, ‘ to leave you at Papa ; you 
would have been very useful to me in this critical situation.’ 

* The French lieue, which I liave rendered ‘league,’ is about 
miles in English measure. — Translalor. 
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• Vf) I luxe nntle \ pc-^lcr iwii »V.i‘ thin tint,' I anwered; 

‘that of } uin,* and n'lin^ a Kutic wnh onl) a iwrtion of 
joijf aoii), XX hen >ow luxe tint of the Arrhdukc »» front of 
>m:. jn whxi xn.nu to n»c i fxulj |i05ilion Itul take 

ro'n'‘ort. heir tx ni) • *»-/i tTttrr i*' 

'Uhrre? hr a*l.rf! «ni.rl.ly 

• I Uchittd >»m hrtr it n JU'i cltlwiiching ’ 

• Hoxx fM'tful 1 an> to )«u for your foris».,'hl T viid the 
rnnit ifTnitomir!) |nixxn/in> Inntl 

’ N\ox tht n I s,nil, ’one mart alltmp* Here is help, 
I im v.> I'V ut 'xn<l op mx tOMJps. 

■ N«», he ripluvl * let thun rtM " t xvtll ciU uj>on them 
hiir 

(Kfirri (lO OCT xxho rommindi.xl the right, sticctcdui at 
Ututh nrij xntl cro xmng the heights U'e 

jnuud hnn Uu xi,*!; ni) oko hid rexiXtU the sjnntsof 
hi*- U« Olivia t»* f»ixt tihe*x idvintigt of this intl pressed 

the < nctnx hut he nfusc*!, thml^ing that he liad done 
eno i.,)i xnd Mxin^ tint hi> oxtn xxert too tired and needed 
rest I inttl toindotcthe \ucro) to Rixe his orders, but 
fx-ccni c'tnib Ind midi. him xtn ciutioub Hie cnemys 
infimrx, hoxxexer, xxerc m disorxler xxe sent out some 
liorse, iinltirtumulx xviihout .my supjxort, and the enemy 
xxtrt illoxxeil lo rctrtii quietly 

No notice XX IS tiVcn of my energetic protests, or of my 
s-iyitio (h n xxc should Inxc to fight these sime troops again 
ne\t di) , and pcrliaps at i disidxintage , that the Emperor's 
first qutstioji, on hcinng of our xictory, xxould be 

‘ \\ here arc the results — the prisoners, guns, baggage ?’ 

• Vou are too enterprising,’ siid the Viceroy 

‘ But,’ I remonstrated, ‘here, as at the Piaxe, you haxeonly 
to stoop to pick up excrythmg ’ 

He replied that he feared a sortie from the gamson at 
Raab if he folloxxed in pursuit I pointed out that if the 
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sortie were going to take place it would have been during 
the action, and not when the troops were in full flight ; that 
the very fact that no sortie had been made was a proof of the 
weakness of the garrison, which perhaps was doing its best 
with very inadequate forces, but which could not fail to be 
disheartened by what had just passed beneath their eyes. 
All was in vain, and the Prince gave orders for the camp to 
be pitched. 

He took me to supper with him, and on the way confirmed 
to me what he had already written more than once, the 
tokens of pleasure that the Emperor had given over my 
services and the rapid and surprising successes of my corps 
dp7-)nee. 

Next day I followed the enemy, who were much in advance 
of us. They were making for Komorn, a very strong place 
on the right bank of the Danube. We learned that the 
disorder into which they had been thrown at Raab had not 
yet been repaired. We spent some time in observation upon 
the river, vainly trying to break the bridge between the 
fortress and the left bank by floating down the stream against 
it some large boats laden with stones, which the enemy had 
not had time to sink. They had destroyed many others 
laden with grain of all kinds. There were nothing but 
water-mills there, and their destruction was a great injury to 
us j but the French soldier, always ingenious and industrious, 
found some smooth stones with which to grind his corn. 
Without this discovery there would have been no bread amid 
the abundance of grain. 

The Grand Army at Vienna and the inhabitants suffered 
terribly from scarcity, chiefly of meat. Hungary, a countr}'^ 
rich in crops, wine, cattle, etc., where also many horses are 
bred, offered us boundless resources. I immediately sent 
large convoys of wheat and oats, as well as 10,000 oxen, to 
the Emperor’s headquarters. We also levied " ^ 
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ilf to tcmcninl our nnd chn^rcur^, Ihc brccil 

ij^ccnll) wcU ntlnptctl to troop*?. I xccpl the 
^rrfs "'Jl t!jr lucti wore huMir co^ttmu, and it n from them 
tint It hi*? been unncroll) copied Dunng the first dajs 
i/ ourrntranre into the Ln^dom we tool: them for irregular 
tr(X)jH , Inppil) we found them yer} peaceable 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Eve of Wagram — Battle ofWagram — The Marshal’s Baton gained 

on the Field of Battle — Dismissal of Bernadotte — Armistice. 

After our fruitless attempt to destroy the bridge at 
Koinorn, I received orders to advance towards Ofen, capital 
of Hungary j but shortly afterwards was recalled by forced 
marches to the chief headquarters at Ebersdorf, opposite the 
island of Lobau. It was clear that a great operation tvas 
being prepared. We were not the last to arrive, and by nine 
o’clock in the evening of July 4 we were at our posts on the 
Danube at the crossing-place that had been selected for the 
surprise of the enemy. We had marched sixty leagues in 
three days, and notwithstanding our excessive fatigue, and 
the heat of the season, we had but few laggards, so anxious 
were the men of the Army of Italy to take part in the great 
events that were preparing, and to fight in presence of their 
brothers-in-arms of the Grand Army, and under the very eyes 
of the Emperor. 

That night an appalling storm burst upon us ; rain and 
hail fell in torrents, driven by a raging north wind, the 
whistling of which mingled with the peals of thunder and 
the roar of cannon. This tempest was extremely favourable 
to our passage of the Danube upon bridges built on piles, at 
which they had been working since the fatal 22nd of the 
previous May they were masked by the thickly-wooded 

* The Battle of Essling had been fought on May 21 and 22. 
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n»v \ » ttf\ in l)i * ilu <un * i»%n fimc out uitmcd u< 
tej’h liu InnlH tit \!rinnln|r tit torp of itit fitind 
Att o wtj *1 tn»l fi I ct t! <*cn^jnj ffottt jln.it »c<urji)fncri. 
tltotn livV til It ■nlwn r,inttl nnil j||t< l*oiii^ •nipj) rttti 
fto \ t» Utn 1 xM'. \lowK fvtiixtin tnx xu’s Uic tnJttncUul 

}»> 1 ! M f f it f t imp 

I iiini il f fix i»i| to m\ tilt 1 ml W 11 iiiomcnnnh {licut 
in tlir • i fanl w •!» til t<* nnu'cr of tin. \r n\ of Itali 
1 11 I 111 I 4 j * if«I l» m.., i,ij< If on tlir ctirtinc ri^ht 
nlmn I li nil»m'«f \ u 1 1 mjK.tuir ' tomifij. ftoin the 

left 

I'll 1 )M rt' iH hr -ipj rm IimI ni i! tluir sfnlos ii[>on 
tlnit liiM n 1 \n toVui of ) )> Jti. uimcti bi^ hot^i, to- 
witi'i jh (linrtiii wlumi. ih tlatfina proctctlcd, tn<l 
Tcfir^nii M tie \rmi if Ital) roll ilown the lute he 
ap, r Mch li ilu i ^ht I m<» oil fotn ml vlif hll> Ht ^jioVi. 
to no oni in f»h olutin.^ mth In'. Jnml In spilt of ''thi’ 
till Nititii Inil tolil me tint I slmild Ik? p1cne<.d "ith m> 
firii mtinicii 1 n t^ not mon. fnourttl than the rest I 
do n« 111 « iihcn 1 rmci 1 Uf^inc then '\"ts hut iinmcdi 
atcli on hcntinj, thnX the \ niptror hid psicd, ht Insluncd 
up niid said 

Will 1 hope >t»u nen snisficd Ko doubt ht con 
tinned In n nl of mouth all that I Inic iintten to >ou? 

‘ He did not address a sint;lc word to me. 

W hat ? 

‘Not a iiord lie mtrcl) nodded a^ if to sa) *‘f can 
see through >ou )oii rascal ' 

Ihe amiahle I’rmcc vias tmscrable, feanng of course 
ivrongl), lest I should ihinl. that he had been a well mean 
mg hut clums) inteipreter, and he gave me his "ord of 
honour, of which 1 had no need, so commeed was I of his 
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friendly and honest truthfulness, that he had only written to 
me the Emperor’s exact words. 

It was already late. The troops of the Grand Army, 
tired with marching and fighting since the morning, formed 
into columns to let us pass. We thus had the honour of 
becoming the front rank and of pursuing the enemy, who 
only turned now and again in order to check our ardour. 
They eventually regained their positions, and we halted 
within short cannon-range. I was then in front of the 
position at Wagram ; the village of that name was on the 
left, and that of Baumersdorf on the right. A violent 
cannonade continued along the whole line while we were 
forming. 

The Emperor came up to speak to the Viceroy, with 
whom I was talking ; I fell back some yards. He did not 
speak to me as yet, but T heard him say somewhat care- 
lessly : 

‘ Order General Macdonald to attack and carry the 
plateau. The enemy are retiring, and we must make some 
prisoners.’ 

Thereupon he went away. The Prince, joining me, 
said : 

‘ Do you know what the Emperor has just been saying 
to me ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied ; ‘ I heard his orders.’ 

‘ Well, what is your opinion ?’ 

‘ I think the Emperor is mistaken ■, the enemy are not 
leaving, they are simply retiring to the intrenched position 
they have selected for the battle. Do you not see, the 
entire army is there, looking very brave ? In order to carry 
through such an undertaking, although we have but an 
hour of daylight left, we should need to attack with the 
whole armj*. Lose no time — go, or else send these remarks 
of mine to the Emperor.’ 
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fi^i’ittrs \ ro It tfi»tc‘! nnd wt tvtic omctl tit"!), cross 
in? Jlfc s'mrn m tlic tinio t <tinfutK«t 

I hr I rmre, wh i httl rtmuncil on the otlvf side, tr wl to 
sop the rtmaiti\s. On coimn^ close lo him, 1 jiointed 
out lint he totikl not rifotm men under such i hot fire, 

15 ihcv were now jvinic stricken, although n ftw minutes 
heforv ilit> Ind tlis}»h)cd such resolution, tint svbat he 
shouhl do was to stmJ some detachments of cavalr) out of 
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range, and lliat tlic rngitivos would naturally slop on reach- 
ing them. ForUmaicly. the enemy was saiisfied with having 
repulsed us, and dared not cross the stream in ]nirsuil, 
although a few squadrons would have sufilccd to dis[)crse 
us, for night had come on, and we should have imagined 
ourselves charged by the entire Austrian army, and the 
result would not be diilicult to im.aginc, 'I'lie loss of my 
corps in killed, wounded, and prisoners was enormous, 
amounting to nc.arly two thousand men. General Grenier 
had his hand shattered by a bullet at the beginning of this 
‘ brush,’ as the Emperor called it. 

1 did not leave the Viceroy. We passed the night out in 
the open, as did ali the army, keeping .n sharp look-out 
while our officers tried to rally the fugitives. 

‘ What will the Emperor think ?’ asked the Prince anx- 
iouslv. 

‘Nothing detrimental to you or me. He will realize, 
now that it is too late, that his orders were hasty. Where 
I think you were wrong was in not taking or sending to 
him the observations that I had made to you before 
embarking upon this unlucky attempt, the result of which 
was a foregone conclusion.’ 

At daybreak, on July 6, a violent cannonade began on 
our extreme right. We re-established our line, and formed 
up. The enemy in front of us remained motionless, but 
soon advanced some troops on the right; they slowly 
descended the heights as if to cross the stream in front of 
Bernadotte, who was posted on my left in front of the 
village of Wagram. On the right was Marshal Davoust,* 
who, marching against the enemy, was either warned, or 
else met them coming towards him. The firing was violent, 
and, as the Marshal believed that he had the entire 
Austrian force against him, all our reserves were ordered uj) 
Duke of Auerstadt and Prince of Eckmuhl. — Translator. 
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* I,T«* m, f\i )t>u MriHtl Ot p’atiii of Wa^rnm, jou 
Inow ifir WAS til It CUT) I* i^njti \hniionl will at 
t‘ r lAiiK tunc nitat-l. ih« stllijr cf IhumcmiJorf, >ou nml 
he ^ccm to umlcTx’tnd c^ch «»tlicr , I ssill send him to 
>■011. 

^tAr^n1nt srxm ( imc am! wt muttnllj irnciJ lo suf^viri 
ctrh nhtt am! in « tder n to r\j'*"c mus Ucs lo a 
rcj^c’i 1 1 1 1 1 the t c\t > x m» i rtc iccn tin. (»tns.nl 
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Msssein lomimndnl si tin ml mi (,f atiicl The 
Nltfslnl loull not itnVc n slim! i^ninsi triiopx much 
sujvrtot to lux imn He wnx xlnxin Int k with ^tcat loss on 
til the f ff f */ li) nhuli xxt Im! pas e<I iftir croxsini; 
the Htmibc Ihc \uxtrnns xeiu f » u iril their nglil 
Haxiuxt wax kep* m check Iktnulotte repul ed before 
V\ij,nnj IrJi nil uneoitrtil flu imiscmcnis of the 
eiKtu) on mx left and rear were tomtalLd from me b> 
bull. btIliKkx ami inctpialiticx tn the j^roiind 1 slowl) 
adsaucid tow mix the phte-au hmuxe ^IarmoIU had met 
with txmsidtrablc resistance at the \ilhi,e of Haumersclorf 
when the 1 mjKror came up and cl«nj,eU iii) destination 

Ihc retreat of Maxseira which I then learned for the first 
lime and ilie relrOj,radc inoaeinent maele b) IJernadotCe, 
had left the centre of the arm> exposed I therefore 
recened orders to cliaive lU) direction— to turn almost 
complcttJ) round, and feo and take up m> position near the 
hillocks I he 1 mi>eror Irctook himself to the highest of 
these m order to observe, and kept sending ofiicers, one 
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after another, to me to hasten my movements. The 
manoeuvre that I was carrying out, however, demanded 
some time, and, besides, I thought it would be imprudent 
to arrive disordered and straggling. 

Vexed and anxious to know the reason for these reiterated 
orders, I galloped towards the Emperor, when I saw him 
leaving the hillock as fast as his horse could go, followed by 
his numerous staff. I continued, however, and gained the 
top of the hillock he had just quitted, when at once I saw 
what was the matter. The enemy, who were in great 
numbers at this point, were marching the more boldly that 
they encountered no resistance : I then understood (as the 
Emperor afterwards admitted) that his intention in thus 
hurrying me was to show that he was not in retreat there, as 
he. was on the left. It was therefore necessary to risk some- 
thing in order tp carry this out with the utmost speed ; but 
little did I think that this spot was to become shortly after- 
wards the principal point of attack, against which the 
numerous forces of the enemy would come to shatter 
themselves. 

I therefore ordered four battalions, followed by four 
others which I deployed in two lines, to advance at the 
double ; and while my artillery opened fire, and that of the 
Guard took up position (which the Emperor called the 
hundred gun battery), my two divisions formed themselves 
into attacking columns. The enemy, who were still 
advancing, halted ; and redoubling their fire, caused us 
terrible loss. However, in proportion as my ranks became 
thinned, I drew them up closer together and made them 
dress up as at drill. 

While I was doing this, I saw the enemy’s cavalry 
preparing to charge, and had barely time to close my second^ 
line on the first one ; they were flanked by the two d 
still in column, and the square was completed 
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of General Nansoutys cavalry that hid been put under mj 
orders that morning I ordered both ranks to open fire, ni> 
famous batter) moivmg down the cavalry This hot fire 
broke them just as they were preparing to charge man) 
men and horses fell pierced by our ba>onets The smoke 
rising disclosed to me the enemy in the utmost disorder, 
which was increased by their attempt to retreat I ordered 
an advance at the point of the bayonet, after previously 
commanding Nansouty to chaige, at the same time desmng 
the cavalry officers whom I saw behind me to do likewise 
Unfortunately, they were not under my orders and the 
Emperor was not there to give any 
The enemy were m extreme disorder, but still their fire 
dunng their retreat did us much harm I was m despair at 
the slowness of General Nansouty Not far from us I saw 
a large number of abandoned pieces of cannon , the 
Austrian officers were bringing up men, by dint of blows 
with the fiat of their swords to remove them At last 
Nansouty moved, but too late to profit by the gap that 1 
had made in the Austrian centre I halted to allow his 
division to pass I was, moreover, so weakened that 1 dared 
not venture into the plain to pursue the enemy (the more so 
as Nansoutys cavalry was repulsed, but not followed) until 
the Emperor sent me reinforcements Unfortunately, the 
favourable moment had been allowed to slip The results 
would have been enormous had Nansouty charged im 
mediately, supported by the cavalry which was in the 
rear 

I had no staff officers round me — one of my aides de 
camp had been killed, as well as my orderlies , the others 
were either incapacitated or away on a mission While I 
was thus awaiting reinforcements, a general officer m full 
uniform rode up to me I did not know him After the 
usual greetings, he paid me great compliments upon the 
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action that had just occurred, and finished by inquiring my 
name, which I gave him. 

‘I knew you by reputation,’ he said; ‘and am liappy to make 
your acquaintance on a field of battle so glorious for you.’ 

After replying to his compliment, I, in my turn, asked 
him his name : he was General Walther, of the Guard ; I 
had never heard of him. 

‘ Do you,’ I asked, ‘ command that fine and large body 
of cavalry which I perceive in the rear ?’ 

‘ I do.’ 

‘ Then why on earth did you not charge the enemy at the 
decisive moment, after 1 had thrown them into such 
disorder, and after I had begged you to several times? 
The Emperor ought to, and will, be very angry with his 
Guard for remaining motionless when so glorious a share 
was offered to them, which might have brought about such 
enormous and decisive results !’ 

‘In the Guard,’ replied he, ‘we require orders direct from 
the Emperor himself, or from our chief. Marshal Bessieres. 
Now, as the latter was wounded, there only remained the 
Emperor, and he sent us no orders.’ 

He added that at the Battle of Essling several Generals 
had made use of regiments of Cmards, and that they had 
suffered very much ; wherefore, since then, Marshal Bessihres 
had obtained instructions that they should only act altogether 
and under his orders, or under the direct command of the 
Emperor. 

‘ But,’ I retorted, ‘ there are circumstances in which such 
a rule cannot be considered as absolute — such a case as 
this, for example. The Emperor could not have failed to 
approve your action, as it would have secured the destruc- 
tion of a considerable portion of the Austrian army. And, 
supposing that we had been repulsed instead of gaining a 
success, would you not have protected us ? and would ’'ou 
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have retired from the field without a blow liecause jou had 
received no orders?* 

These questions embamssed him^ he saluted, and 
returned to his troop I afterwards learned that the 
Emperor had reprimanded him and the other Generals of 
the Guard very severely, but the fault really lay w ith the 
Emperor himself He should not have forgotten the 
restriction he had imposed, and should hive remained m 
person at the principal centre of the action to direct everj- 
thing Later on, in talking over these occurrences with me, 
he was still verj bitter against his Guard 

‘ Why did j ou not make them act ?’ he said ‘ I put 
them under > our orders >’ 

‘ 1 knew nothing about that,’ I replied ‘ I limited mjself 
to repeated, but fruitless, requests And how could I have 
made them charge, when \ hid endless trouble even to get 
General Nansoutj to move? He wanted so much time to 
form his men * 

‘That IS true,’ said the Emperor ‘he is rather slow ' 

The reinforcement I hid asked for came at last, it was 
composed of General Wrede’s Bavarian division, and of 
General Gujoi s brigade of light cavalry of the Guard The 
enemy's retrograde movement had commenced, and I began 
mine to follow them I tboughr the whole corps tPartnee 
w ere doing the same 

1 owirds evening I caught up the rear guard close by a 
village called Sussenbninn, which was fortified with earth 
works I made a feint of attacking in front, while I made 
an oblique movement to outflank it , but the Austrian 
General, discovering my intentions, immediately beat a 
retreat I called back, the outflanking party, and warned 
General Guyot to hold himself in readiness to charge He 
sent me back word that his Guards were always ready, a 
boast that he justified a moment later , for scarcely had I 
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given orders to attack, than both his men and the Bavarians 
charged together. The two troops stormed the camp, and 
cut off the column, bringing me back 5,000 or 6,000 
prisoners and ten guns. Scarcely were these prisoners 
removed, when a reserve, posted on a height commanding 
the village, assailed us with bullets, grapcshot, and a well- 
sustained musketry-fire. I saw General Wrede fall, and 
hastened to his assistance ; his men raised him up, and he 
then said to me ; 

‘ Tell the Emperor that I die for him ; I commend to 
him my wife and children.’ 

He was being supported, and, to reassure him, I said, 
laughing : 

‘ I think that you will be able to make this recommenda- 
tion to him yourself ; and, what is more, that your wife will 
continue to have children by you.’ 

It proved to be merely a slight wound from a ball that had 
grazed his side. The wind of the ball had made him giddy. 

The firing was then very severe, and the flames of the 
burning village helped to reveal our weakness, especially as 
night was coming on, and the enemy could see to shoot 
straighten I became seriously uneasy on looking round and 
finding myself isolated ; I had been so occupied in pursuing 
the enemy that I had failed to notice that the rest of the 
army was not following. I did not know what singular 
motive had stopped or suspended its movement, for at five 
o’clock they had taken up position, and I had received no 
orders countermanding my advance. 

The Emperor, on the other hand, was much surprised to 
hear such persistent firing going' on far off at one particular 
point of the battle-field. He sent several officers to discover 
the cause. I had no need to give explanations ; our 
position spoke for itself. From these officers I learned that 
the whole army had been bivouacked since fiv^ >•'' ’ 
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M'lsstna also \\as a long waj to the rear of my left He 
too sent to know \\hich was the adsenturous corps engaged 
so far ahead 

^[can^\hllc, m the twilight, and bj lying at full length on 
the ground, w c could distinguish m the distance some bodies 
of caanlr) coming towards us, or rather tow ards the fire and 
this reassured me , but if the enemy had had any pluck, 
they could ha\e surrounded me with superior force, seeing 
that all their rcscracs were collected on the heights Fortu 
natch, their sole idea was to co\er the retreat and disorder 
of their wings. 

The firing ceased on cither side about eleaen o clock, but 
we rtmamed under arms nil daybreak Vs I then perccned 
that the enemy had retired, I sent my eas-alry m pursuit 
while waiting for orders They kept on sending back 
numerous prisoners, including those taken the previous 
evening these amounted m the aegregate to loooo and 
fifteen guns At the Island of Lobau ”* 0,000 prisoners had 
been made I had therefore captured half the total, and 
the artillery I took was all that was captured 

A few hours later the Viceroy passed he gave us great 
praise, and said that the Emperor was very pleased with me 
that he had as yet given no orders as to our ukenor move 
ments, that I was to wait, and that he would follow my 
cavalry I then noticed for the first time that my horse 
had received a bullet m the neck but which had remained 
between the skin and the flesh he was taken away m order 
that It might be extracted As for me I went to one of the 
houses in the tovrn, where 1 had passed a few hours the 
previous night, worn out, and sufienng from a kick gnen me 
by ray horse the day before * 

* This H how It hai I ha 1 n»> s xord m mj han \ d irin? the 

ac loti having dianounted while waitwis, f>r Uie reinforcement' I 
mounted again on their airnnl In doing so 1 gnehed the animal s 
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I soon fell asleep, but not for long, as I was awakened 
by cries of ‘ Long live the Emperor !’ which redoubled when 
he entered my camp. I asked for my horse, but he had 
been taken away. I had no other, as the rest were far 
behind. As I could not walk, I remained on my straw, 
when I heard someone inquiring for me. It was an orderly 
officer, either M. Anatole de Montesquieu, or his brother, 
who was afterwards killed in Spain. He came by the 
Emperor’s order to look for me. On my remarking that I 
had no horse and could not walk, he offered me his, which 
I accepted. I saw the Emperor surrounded by my troops, 
whom he was congratulating. He approached me, and 
embracing me cordially, said : 

‘ Let us be friends henceforward.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘till death.’ And I have kept my 
word, not only up to the time of his abdication, but even 
beyond it. He added : 

‘ You have behaved valiantly, and have rendered me the 
greatest services, as, indeed, throughout the entire campaign. 
On the battle-field of your glory, where I owe you so large 
a part of yesterday’s success, I make you a Marshal of 
France ’* (he used this expression instead of ‘ of i/ie 
Empire’). ‘You have long deserved it.’ 

‘ Sire,’ I answered, ‘ since you are satisfied with us, let 
the rewards and recompenses be apportioned and dis- 
tributed among my army corps, beginning with Generals 
Lamarque, Broussier, and others, who so ably seconded me.’ 

‘Anything you please,’ he replied; ‘I have nothing to 
refuse you.’ 

crupper with the point of my sword, which I still held, having lost my 
scabbard. Had I been farther away, I should have had my thigh 
broken, or it might have been even worse . — Marshal LTacdonald. 

* Macdonald was the only Mar.->hal created on a field of ixttlle. 
Michaud, ‘ Bifjgraphie Universellc.’ — J'ranslator. - 
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I hereupon lie went away much moved as I was also 
J bus did I avenge m>self for all the pett> anno>ances caused 
im, b) General Uamarque, who, although he had heard me 
mention his name first of all, still continued to worry me 

Scarce!) hid the 3 ^in^>cror turned his horse’s head, when 
many cvallcd personages came to congratulate and compli 
rnent me £hc one who showed me most afiLchon was the 
Duke de llassano, at that time Secretarj of State, then 
Bcrthier, Prince of Neuchatel, Major General of the arm) 
Both these men were in Napoleons most intimate con 
fidence 

* No doubt >ou knew what he intended to do^ I said to 
the latter 

‘ No he rephtd naively 

Then came embraces and handshakings that I thought 
would never end Many would have passed me by had it 
not been for the Emperor s favour 

The Emperor caught up the Viceroy, and related to him 
vv ith considerable emotion the scene which had just taken 
place and ray elevation The latter promptly despatched 
an aide de camp to congratulate me to invite me to break 
last and to beg me to bring my troops forward on the 
highroad between Vienna and Wo’kersdorf I found the 
Pnnet m the hunting lodge known as the Rendezvous , he 
was at table with the Artillery Generals Lariboisifere and 
Sorbier, the former of whom was killed at Konigsberg, at the 
end of the campaign of 1812 the latter is still hvmg m the 
neighbourhood of Nevers As soon as I was announced, he 
hastened to meet me and we embraced each other effusively 

‘The good accounts that you have given of me have 
procured me this honour,* I said to him ‘ I shall never 
forget it ’ 

‘ It is you, and you alone,’ he replied, ‘ who have gained 
your hcLton 
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The otheis joined in congratulating me ; I only knew 
Lariboisihre by reputation. 

‘ I am sure,’ I continued to the Prince, ‘ that you knew 
what the Emperor had in contemplation, though you con- 
cealed it from me this morning.’ 

He answered frankly, ‘ No,’ and added after a moment’s 
thought, ‘ I remember now that while I was walking and 
talking with the Emperor in his tent early this morning we 
spoke of the battle. He regretted that so little had resulted 
from it, and after a moment’s silence said : “ It is not 
Macdonald’s fault, though, for he worked very hard.” I 
see now,’ added the Prince, ‘ that he was then thinking of 
rewarding you, and was determined to give as much klat 
as possible to your nomination.’ 

Such was the circumstance that raised me to the dignity 
of which, I am convinced, I had been deprived by intrigue 
when the first appointments were made. It was necessary 
to have had the command in chief of armies to obtain it, 
and I had had temporary command of that of the North, 
full command of those of Rome, Naples, and the Orisons, 
while several others had only commanded large divisions or 
wings. I think that I have already said that my intimacy 
with a person belonging to the Emperor’s family weighed 
against me and also the Moreau trial, in which an attempt 
had been made to implicate me, but which attempt signally 
failed, as I was proved entirely innocent of any complicity, 
and finally intrigue and jealousy. One Marshal the less, 
and especially a man who had every claim to the dignity, 
was a victory for the vain and the ambitious. 

After breakfast the Viceroy proposed to me to accom- 
pany him to the Emperor’s headquarters at Wolkersdorf, 
but I had no fresh horses, and, moreover, was suffering a 
good deal from the kick I had received. 

‘ Here we are,’ I observed, ‘ in hot of 
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Auslrnns If the Archduke John, who is commanding 
their other army, and ought to be at Vresburg, pursues us 
in turn, be may be able to seriously interrupt our com 
nmnications I suppose that the Emperor has taken steps 
to preside against this? Can you in any case question 
him so as to find out if he has any precise information as 
to the position and objeclue of this army If really 
at Presburg, I fail to understand wh> it did not take part 
in jesterday’s affair, but it is lucky for us that it did 
not’ 

The Ennce departed and on his return told me that he 
bad submitted my ob>crvations, to which the Emperor had 
replied 

'^^llat would the Archduke do on the rear of my army? 
He must know tliat the battle has been lost by bis brother’ 
‘^o doubt, replied the Prince, but if he meets with 
no opposition, nothing need prevent him from harassing 
>ou ' 

*^\ell, replied the Emperor, frowning ‘ if he dares to do 
so I will wheel round and crush him 
The Prince had not recoNered his stupefaction even when 
be related the answer to me 

Nevertheless, the Emperor thought over what I had said 
Shortly afterwaids be learnt that the Archduke John was 
making a movement to follow us We immediatelj re 
ceived orders to face about and the whole Army of Italy 
went to meet the Austrian Pnnee, who m his turn retired 
as soon as he learnt that we had come to fight him and to 
jom General Reymers force This General had replaced 
Marshal Bernadette, who had been dismissed by the 
Emperor for publishing a general order, wherein he attn 
buted the victory of the previous day to his Savons, although 
they had vanished from the field and I had taken their 
place That had been the object with which Iwas changing 
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my direction, when the Emperor himself came to me to 
order it, and made me hasten so much by sending constant 
messages to be quick : speed was necessary, as I have 
related. The Emperor, very angry with Bernadotte, issued, 
to the Marshals only, an order wherein he expressed his 
displeasure, and said that the praise given by the Com- 
mander of the Saxon force belonged to me and to my 
troops. 

As we were approaching the river March, a staff-ofificer 
from the Emperor’s headquarters galloped up with a 
despatch from the Major-General. 

‘ What has happened ?’ I asked. 

■ ‘ Upon my word, I don’t know. I hear some talk of an 
armistice, but I am not acquainted with the contents of 
the despatches I have brought you.’ 

It was indeed the armistice that was officially announced 
to me, with orders to halt. 

‘ The armistice is signed,’ I said to the officer. 

‘ Quite likely,’ he replied carelessly and indifferently. 

The next morning I received orders to recross the 
Danube, return into Styria, and take up my headquarters at 
Gratz. 

The results of the battle had been so scanty that I could 
not conceive how it was that the Austrians were compelled 
to heg for an armistice ; but I heard afterwards 'that their 
army was in such a state of disorganization that it was 
equivalent to a rout. Neither was it known then that the 
Emperor only granted the truce because he also needed 
opportunity to repair his enormous losses, and because we 
should infallibly have run short of ammunition. Rewards 
even were offered to those who collected the balls of either 
army. On our side we had fired close upon 100,000 
rounds ! 
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There, sir, is pHin, umamished little story You must 
send me many congratulations first, upon the reco\ erj of his 
Majcst/s favour, sccondlj, upon m> new rank, and thirdly, 
upon ha\ ing escaped so miraculously from so many dangers 
I embrace you affeciionatdj, and shall jet see you again, I 
trust, at Courcclles I embrace Alexander, and would beg you 
to place me at the feet of Mdllc MacXab 


Macdonald 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Vandamme’s Outburst— Return to Gratz— Independence of the Arch- 
duke-Recognition of the Armistice— Grand Cordon of the Legion 
of Honour— Duke of Tarentum- Divorce of the Empcroi — 
Evacuation of Styria— Marriage Negotiations— Marriage of the 
Emperor. 

As I passed near Vienna, on iny way to Styria, I went into 
the capital, which I had not been able to visit as I came, 
and thence to Schonbrunn, the Emperor’s headquarters, and 
hitherto the summer residence of the Emperor of Austria. 
Napoleon received me somewhat coldly, partly perhaps 
owing to some remnants of former recollections, and also 
partly because rumour said, both in the army and in Austria, 
that it was I who had gained the battle. There were plenty 
of people ready to repeat this most improper speech to the 
Emperor — a speech to which I was a stranger, as I only 
appropriated to myself that which had been really personal, 
and mine by right. The country and the people at 
Schonbrunn were alike new to me — I mean the Imperial 
Court, which greeted me very coldly : I limited myself to 
returning their courtesy. 

However, the Emperor retained me to breakfast, together 
with Marshal Marmont, who had just arrived ; Berthier, the 
Major-General, was the third guest. Conversation at first 
turned upon the battle, and it was then that the Emperor 
made the remark to me that I have already quoted, respect- 
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mg the Guards who did not act, and the slowness of 
Nansouty Since then he had again visited the battlefield, 
and gone over the positions that I had successively occupied, 
deeply regretting the serious losses I had suffered My 
squares, outlined by the dead bodies, \\ere still in regular 
order 

During breakfast a despatch was brought to him from 
General Vandamme 

‘ Do you know what he tells me?' he said ‘ Look, read 
for } ourself 

This General, who was m command of the Wurtemburg 
corps, and was preceding me on the road to Gratz m order to 
take possession of the town and castle according to the terms 
of the armistice, announced that on the wa> he had met the 
Austrian army from Croatia, led by General G}ula;, on the 
way to Vienna under orders from the Archduke John 
Vandamme added that at a conference a temporary sus 
pension of arms had been agreed upon, each army to retain 
Us position pending fresh orders We had risen from table, 
and while I was reading the letter the Emperor called m all 
the soldiers w ho had come to pay him their respects V hen 
1 returned him the letter he said quickl) and aloud, so that 
all could hear 

‘Where is your force today’ Hasten its march — start in 
person, I put Vandamme under your orders Such and 
such duisions will join you , take entire direction of every 
thing March against that army and crush it ’ 

However, while I was taking my iea\e, he drew me aside 
and whispered • 

‘ Be prudent try not to renew hostilities , we need rest in 
order to recover ourselves ’ 

General Vandamme, informed of tlie Emperor's arrange 
ments, receiv ed me very coldly, although he had often before 
served under my orders, and mstead of considering how to 
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carry out the fresh ones he had just received, he began to 
declaim against the Marshals Oudinot and Marmont, who 
had been given that rank after me. He was quite ready to 
admit that I had earned it, but as for the others, no name 
was too bad for them. He was especially violent against 
the Emperor, who, at the beginning of the campaign, he 
said, had promised that within three months he would make 
him a Marshal and a Duke. 

‘ He is a poltroon,’ he went on — ‘ a forger, a liar ! and had 
it not been for j/ie, Vandamme, he would still be keeping 
pigs in Corsica.’ 

This language was used in presence of thirty military meiii 
most of them generals and superior officers of his own army 
corps, and Wurtemburgers ! When he had cooled down, he 
told me that an Austrian general officer had come with a 
message, and was waiting to see me. It was General Zach', 
chief of General Gyulai’s staff. I knew him personally, as 
he had been made prisoner at the Battle of Marengo, and 
taken to Paris, where I frequently saw him. 

After exchanging greetings with him, I said ; 

‘ How comes this ? Are we at war while our principal 
armies have agreed to an armistice ?’ 

He replied that the Archduke, under whom his chief was 
serving, was independent of his brother. Prince Charles, 
notwithstanding the latter’s title of Generalissimo of the 
Austrian armies, and that he would not recognise the truce. 

‘ But,’ I answered, ‘ the Emperor of Austria has sanc- 
tioned it.’ 

‘ I am not aware of it,’ was his answer. 

I put an end to the conversation, the only object of which 
clearly was to gain time. 

‘ Monsieur le General,’ I said firmly, ' my orders are 
imperative to march upon Gratz. -I shall move to-morrow 
morning at five o’clock, and shall attack you if I meet your 
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mg the Gu'irds ^\ho did not act, and the slowness of 
Nansouty Since then he had again visited the battlefield, 
and gone over the positions that I had successively occupied, 
dcepl} regretting the serious losses I had suffered My 
squares, outlined by the dead bodies, i\ere still m regular 
order 

During breakfast a despatch uas brought to him from 
General Vandamme 

‘ Do you knoiY w hat he tells me ?’ he said ‘ Look, read 
for ) ourself ’ 

This General, who was in command of the M'urtemburg 
corps, and was preceding me on the road to Gratz in order to 
take possession of the town and castle according to the terms 
of the armistice, announced that on the way he had met the 
Austrian army from Croatia Jed by Genera] Gyulai, on the 
waj to Vienna under orders from the Archduke John 
Vandamme added that at a conference a temporary sus 
pension of arms had been agreed upon, each army to retain 
Its position pending fresh orders We had risen from table, 
and while I was reading the letter the Emperor called m all 
the soldiers who had come to pay him their respects V hen 
I returned him the letter he said quicUj and aloud so that 
all could hear 

‘ \\ here is your force to day ? Hasten its march — start m 
person, I put Vandamme under jour orders Such and 
such divisions will join you , take entire direction of every 
thing March against that array and crush it ’ 

However, while I was taking my leaie, he drew me aside 
and whispered • 

‘ Be prudent , try not to renew hostilities , w e need rest m 
order to recover ourselves ’ 

General Vandamme informed of the Emperor s arrange- 
ments, recen ed me verj coldly, although he had often before 
served under my orders, and instead of considering how to 
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carry out the fresh ones he had just received, he began to 
declaim against the Marshals Oudinot and Marmont, who 
had been given that rank after me. He was quite ready to 
admit that I had earned it, but as for the others, no name 
was too bad for them. He was especially violent against 
the Emperor, who, at the beginning of the campaign, he 
said, had promised that within three months he would make 
him a Marshal and a Duke. 

‘ He is a poltroon,’ he went on — ‘ a forger, a liar ! and had 
it not been for we, Vandamme, he would still be keeping 
pigs in Corsica.’ 

This language was used in presence of thirty military meni 
most of them generals and superior officers of his own army 
corps, and Wurtemburgers ! When he had cooled down, he 
told me that an Austrian general officer had come with a 
message, and was waiting to see me. It was General Zach', 
chief of General Gyulai’s staff. I knew him personall}?, as 
he had been made prisoner at the Battle of Marengo, and 
taken to Paris, where I frequently saw him. 

After exchanging greetings with him, I said : 

‘ How comes this ? Are we at war while our principal 
armies have agreed to an armistice ?’ 

He replied that the Archduke, under whom his chief was 
serving, was independent of his brother. Prince Charles, 
notwithstanding the latter’s title of Generalissimo of the 
Austrian armies, and that he would not recognise the truce. 

‘ But,’ I answered, ‘ the Emperor of Austria has sanc- 
tioned it’ 

‘ I am not aware of it,’ was his answer. 

I put an end to the conversation, the only object of which 
clearly was to gain time. 

‘ Monsieur le General,’ I said firmly, ‘ my orders are 
imperative to march upon Gratz. *1 shall move to-morrow 
morning at five o’clock, and shall attack you if 
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troops , from that moment the suspension of arms is at 
an end ’ 

He calculated that there tvould not be time enough to 
communicate my determination to Genenl Gyulai, and to 
transmit to me that General’s anstter He begged for an 
extension of t\/o hours, to which I agreed, convinced that by 
then the enemy w ould have decamped , and this proved to 
be the case I had them followed, but after giving strict 
injunctions that no hostilities were to be attempted Our 
troops soon caught up their rearguard, and marched it in 
front of them w ithout striking a blow, and thus w e conducted 
the Archduke John’s army into Croatia, while we ourselves 
went into Stjna and Grate 

The Archduke at length recognized the armistice, and 
ev acuated the fort , his armament was composed of field guns, 
which the Emperor ordered me to bring to his headquarters 
at bchonbrunn My hne of demarcation with the \ustnans 
was the frontier of Hungarj, and Croatia as far as Trieste 
I improvtd the defence** of the castle, after arming and 
provisioning it, I established my camp on the left bank of 
the Muhr and m> headquarters at the castle of Lckenberg 

Negotiations were carried on during the armistice, and 
during se\eral months nothing occurred sa\e alternations of 
peace and fresh outbreaks of hostilities Peace was con 
eluded at last , it was known as the Peace of Vienna 

On the Emperor's birthday (August 15) I recened the 
‘ grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, the title of Duke 
OF Tarektum, and a present of 60,000 francs (^2,400) 
Previously to this, Generals Lamarque and Broussier had 
been promoted to the rank of Grand Officer of the Legion , 
but this did not prevent the former from carrying on petty 
intrigues — it seems to have been his element He displaj ed 
more talent m this direction than in military matter^, 
although he believed himself the best General in the French 
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service, as he modestly remarked to General Fully, who 
repeated it to me. Shortly afterwards I was able to get rid 
of him. At the time when I received the three favours that 
I have mentioned, the Emperor showered a large number 
upon my corps d'arm'ce ; but the recipients did not all seem 
equally satisfied, and some of them were certainly very small. 
I do not mention those who were dissatisfied at having 
received nothing. 

While the armistice lasted, and even after the peace, fight- 
ing continued in the Tyrol against the insurgents in that 
country whom we had failed to reduce. My entire army 
corps was sent there except myself and my staff. I was very 
grieved to part with such brave troops, and they displayed 
great regret at quitting me for other leaders. General 
Grenier’s corps replaced mine in Styria ; that General was 
only half pleased at having me for a chief, and also com- 
plained that he had only received the ‘grand cordon’ for 
his wound. 

After the ratification of peace, the Emperor returned to 
Paris, and the Viceroy to Milan ; I had command of the 
Army of Italy. Shortly afterwards I heard of the Emperor’s 
divorce, and rumours were current of a fresh marriage with 
a Princess of Saxony or Russia. Indeed, negotiations were 
instituted with the latter Power, but the opposition of the 
Empress-mother caused them to be suddenly broken off 

The period for the evacuation of Austrian territory had 
been settled by a convention, but contingent upon the 
delimitation of the frontiers, the return of our prisoners, and 
the payment of a war indemnity. I was on the point of 
beginning my retrograde movement, when I received 
counter-orders through two couriers from Paris, who arrived 
within an hour of each other — one through Austria, the 
other through Italy. 

The counter-order was based upon the idea 
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troops , from that moment the suspension of arms js at 
an end ’ 

He calculated that there would not be time enough to 
communicate m) determination to General Gyuhi, and to 
transmit to me that General’s answer He begged for an 
extension of t\ o hours, to which I agreed, convinced that by 
then the enemy would have decamped , and this proved to 
be the case I had them followed, but after giving strict 
injunctions that no hoslihties were to be attempted Our 
troops soon caught up their rear guard, and marched it in 
front of them w ithout striking a blow, and thus we conducted 
the Archduke John’s army into Croatia, while we ourselves 
went into St>na and Gratz 

The Archduke at length recognized the armistice, and 
evacuated the fort , his armament was composed of field guns, 
which the Emperor ordered me to bring to his headquarters 
at Schonbrunn My Jme of demarcation with the Austrians 
was the frontier of Hungarj, and Croatia as far as Trieste 
I unproved the defences of the castle, after arming and 
provisioning it, 1 established my camp on the left bank of 
the Muhr, and mj headquarters at the castle of Lckenberg 

Negotiations were carried on during the armistice, and 
during several months nothing occurred save alternations of 
peace and fresh outbreaks of hostilities Peace was con 
eluded at last, it was known as the Peace of Vienna 

On the Emperor's birthday (August 15) I received the 
‘ grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, the title of Dukc 
OF TARi.^^Uif and a present of 60,000 fnnes (^3,400) 
Previously to this, Generals Latnarque and Brousster had 
been promoted to the rank of Grand OfBcer of the Legion , 
but this did not prevent the former from carrying on pett> 
intrigues — it seems to have been his element He displaced 
more talent m this direction than in military tnatters, 
although he believed himself the best General in the French 
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service, as he modestly remarked to General Fully, who 
repeated it to me. Shortly afterwards I was able to get rid 
of him. At the time when I received the three favours that 
I have mentioned, the Emperor showered a large number 
upon my corps (Parmce ; but the recipients did not all seem 
equally satisfied, and some of them were certainly very small. 

I do not mention those who were dissatisfied at having 
received nothing. 

While the armistice lasted, and even after the peace, fight- 
ing continued in the Tyrol against the insurgents in that 
country whom we had failed to reduce. My entire army 
corps was sent there except myself and my staff. I was very 
grieved to part with such brave troops, and they displayed 
great regret at quitting me for other leaders. General 
Grenier’s corps replaced mine in Styria ; that General was 
only half pleased at having me for a chief, and also com- 
plained that he had only received the ‘ grand cordon ’ for 
his wound. 

After the ratification of peace, the Emperor returned to 
Paris, and the Viceroy to Milan ; I had command of the 
Army of Italy. Shortly afterwards I heard of the Emperor’s 
divorce, and rumours were current of a fresh marriage with 
a Princess of Saxony or Russia. Indeed, negotiations were 
instituted with the latter Power, but the opposition of the 
Empress-mother caused them to be suddenly broken off. 

The period for the evacuation of Austrian territory had 
been settled by a convention, but contingent upon the 
delimitation of the frontiers, the return of our prisoners, and 
the payment of a war indemnity. I was on the point of 
beginning my retrograde movement, when I received 
counter-orders through two couriers from Paris, who arrived 
within an hour of each other — one through Austria, the 
other through Italy. 

The counter-order was based upon the idea that the 
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Government .it Vienna was not fulfilling the three conditions , 
but they were misinformed in Pans I h'vd already received 
the prisoners who were nearest at hand, and Austrian 
commissioners had long since arrived at Gratz to determine 
the frontier, which tliey could not do until the French 
arrived, and they tamed As to the indemnity, it was to be 
paid at Vienna I sent word of these facts to Pans , at the 
same time, Marshal Davoust, acting as commander of the 
Grand Army , stated, on his side, that the first payment had 
been made, and the other conditions performed— if not 
willingly, at any rate punctually 

This suspension of the evacuation might produce serious 
consequences, and an evilly disposed person would have had 
no difficulty in bringing about a renewal of hostilities The 
Austrians were to follow a day’s march behind us, con 
sequently they had to stop and put up with very bad quarters 
My correspondence with them on this subject was not 
friendly Finally, the orders for departure arrived The 
States of Styrn came to bid me farewell, and to offer me a 
present of considerable value foe the care t had takerv of 
their country, and the exemplary disiplme 1 bad maintained 
I refused it, and, as they insisted, I said 

‘ Well, if you really think you owe me anything, I can tell 
you how to acquit your debt in a manner more agreeable to 
me Look after the sick and wounded whom I am obliged 
to leave here for the time being, as well as the detachment 
and the medical officers of whom they have charge They 
promised The weather was too severe to remove the sick , 
humanity forbade it at the nsk of exposing the lives of these 
brave fellows 

The members of the States asked me if I knew anything 
of a piece of news that had reached V lenna through com 
mercial channels— namely, the sudden arrival of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, Austrian Ambassador in Pans, to ask the 
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hand of one of the princesses for the Emperor. I replied 
that I was ignorant of it ; but that such a step, contrary to 
diplomatic forms and customs, would only increase my 
doubt. I thought to myself that had there been any truth 
in it, the Emperor would have been more gallant and less 
suspicious, and would not have suspended our departure 
on the grounds I have mentioned ; that, moreover, he would 
have sent a French Ambassador to make a request which, 
in affairs of this kind, is purely a matter of form and cere- 
mony, as everything has been agreed upon beforehand. 

They replied that the earliest intelligence always came 
from commercial quarters, and that, doubtless, the next post 
would bring a confirmation of the story. They begged me 
to remain until its arrival ; but, as my last troops were to 
leave next morning, I did not like to part from them, and 
I made these gentlemen promise to send an express to me 
at Marburg, where I intended to sleep. The express came j 
but the news was not confirmed, though there was some 
truth in it, as I shall show later. They had confounded 
the title of the Ambassador with that of the First Secretary 
of the Austrian Legation, who had, as a matter of fact, been 
sent as a courier to Vienna. 

I continued my movement of evacuation, and found at 
Laybach Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, and at Trieste 
General Count Louis of Narbonne, Governor of the town. 
They had both recently arrived from Paris, and told me 
that the negotiations for a marriage with a Russian Princess 
were talked about, and seemed impending ; they treated my 
news from Gratz as apocryphal. 

On returning into the kingdom of Italy, the army that I 
commanded was broken up. I sent troops into the garrisons 
assigned to them. I myself received orders to go to Milan, 
and on reaching there found fresh ones summoning me to 
Paris. The Viceroy, was not yet returned, but I, met h‘, 
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between Cosne and Neuvy, and he told me that the agree- 
ment for the Emperor’s marru^e had been signed, but with 
an Austrian, and not a Russian, Princess , it seems that the 
Empress mother had opposed and displayed objections to 
the maniage of her daughter, who afterwards roamed the 
Crown Prince of the Netherlands, and that thereupon the 
Emperor had sent for him, Prince Eugene, and had de 
spatched him to the Austrian Ambassador to discover 
whether he had power to treat, that, on receiving an 
affirmative answer from the Ambassador, the marriage 
contract had been drawn up, the Pnnce of Neuchatel sent 
to Vienna to make the official demand, and that he was on 
his nay to Milan to fetch the Vice Queen, who, with him, 
was to assist at the marrlage-cercmonj , which was already 
fixed for April 2 

When I reached Pans, I found the Court and town ring 
mg with the news of the day , but I was anxious to fathom 
what I had heard at Gratz At last, by dint of inquiring, I 
got the following explanation from the Duke of Bassano * 

The Austrian Ambassador, Prince Schwarzenberg, fore* 
seeing that the negotiations with Russia would verj likely 
fall through, and considering that this alliance would be of 
great value to his sovereign and country, asked for mstnic 
tions in case application should be made to him The 
answer was affirmatue and eager Monsieur de Florett, 
First Secretary of the Austrian Legation, earned the 
Ambassador’s despatch, and brought back the plenary 
pow ers , bis mission became bruited abroad, and thus the 
first news of it bad reached Gratz Fortified with the 
necessary authorization, Schwarzenberg, like a clever diplo- 
mat, let It be known secretly that he had plenary powers 
The Emperor, who was abvays hasty, dissatisfied with the 


* General Maret 
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answers of Russia, which he regarded as evasive, seized the 
opportunity, broke with Russia, and treaied with Austria. 

The Emperor received me with the utmost kindness ; he 
had had very satisfactory accounts of the behaviour and 
conduct of the troops that I had just taken back into Italy. 
I fancy also that he had heard something about my refusal 
to accept the present offered to me at Gratz, and of my 
recommendation for kind treatment of the sick whom the 
bad weather had compelled me to leave behind in the town. 
He made minute inquiries concerning my financial position, 
said that 1 ought to have a hotel in Paris, that he knew I 
was not rich, that he had adopted me, and would treat me 
like the other Marshals. Some had been given 1,000,000 
francs (;A4o,ooo), others 600 000 francs (;,/'24,ooo), inde- 
pendently of their more or less high endowments. I dis- 
creetly waited, and the question was never mooted again. 

About this time, however, I received a piojiosal for the 
hand of your sister in marriage; and the Emperor, hearing 
of this, and knowing that I could give her but a small 
portion, promised, of his own accord, a dowry of 200,000 
francs (^^8,000), which he afterwards converted into an 
endowment. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

CommanJct m chief of Ihc Armyof Calalonn— BlocUde and Snrtendet 
of Figueras— First Attack of bout 

After the Emperor’s marriage he appointed me Com 
mander in chief of the Army of Catalonia and Governor 
General of the Pnncipility * I had a very strong objection 
to the manner in which war was earned on m Spam, my 
objection had its root m the dishonest)— -or what in high 
places IS Called policy — which caused the invasion of the 
country however, the noble and courageous resistance of 
Its inhabitants triumphed over our efforts and our arms I 
obeyed nevertheless, and started I led a very active life, 
that was as odious as it was exhausting The enemy were 
ubiquitous and yet I could find them nowhere, though I 
travelled through the length and breadth of the province 
The on!) important result of the campaign was the siege 
and capture of Tortosa by General Suchet, whose operations 
I covered t 

The next campaign, that of i8ii, commenced with a 
fresh senes of marches and provisioning of fortresses I 
received orders to lay siege to Tarragona, but I had neither 
means nor sufficient force, the Armyof Arragon had all 

* The afipoinlment IS dated April 24, 1810 
t General Suchet was made a Marshal in Jol), tStr 
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I therefore proposed to the Government that a portion of 
my troops should be provisionally handed over to General 
Suchet, so that he should experience no embarrassment, 
and that there should be unity of command. My plan was 
approved, and I returned to Barcelona to keep an eye upon 
everything. 

I had scarcely arrived there, when I heard that the 
Spaniards had surprised and taken the castle of Figueras, a 
place almost impregnable. It was my arsenal ; my artillery, 
ammunition, provisions, regimental baggage, everything was 
stored there. Want of supervision lost us the place. But 
the Spaniards had not time to remove as prisoners the 
garrison they had so strangely surprised. We collected 
hastily all our scattered detachments, and invested the' 
fortress. I wrote most pressing letters to General Suchet to 
restore to me the troops I had placed at his disposal, but 
only one messenger reached him, either at Lerida or Sara- 
gossa, although the distance from Barcelona was but slight. 

This event caused a great sensation, and increased excite- 
ment in the Peninsula, especially in Catalonia, while it also 
stimulated the activity of our opponents, their efforts and 
their courage. The Spaniards tried to throw reinforcements 
into the castle and to secure the prisoners, but they were 
repulsed. 

The Emperor ordered that I should be summoned from 
Barcelona. It was necessary to detach 5,000 or 6,000 men 
from the investing force to cross the country. At the first 
receipt of the news I had formed the plan of going to 
Figueras with an escort of fifty cavalry; but so much 
pressure was brought to bear upon me, and so much was 
said to dissuade me from so rash and dangerous an enter- 
prise, that I yielded and waited for the detachment. 

On arriving I found orders to push on the siege vigor- 
ously, but my guns and ammunition were all inside. I 
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asUd for others, but they could not be supplied I had 
therefore to content myself with investing and surrounding 
the fortress with lines, armed with field guns , not to attack 
It, but to prevent sorties or assistance I remembered the 
amous siege of Alesia, and I caused analogous works, 
allowing for the difierence of locality, to be made Each 
corps was ordered to cover itself, and I had excited their 
emulation by constant presence and m\ encouragements 
I spared m\ self neither labour nor fatigue We had already 
spent two months and a half round the place, which seemed 
quite decided not to surrender as long as the provisions held 
out, and there w as any hope of succour 

had now reached July 13, the date is well imprinted 
on my memory, as I then had my first attack of gouL It 
lasted a long time, but although hombly severe, my moral 
nature suffered more than my physical from this paralysis 
I had succeeded in surrounding the place so closely that 
nothing, not even a cat, could have passed General 
Guillot, a prisoner m the place, although he was closely 
watched, found means to send me information by some 
Spaniards, whom he had seduced by promises of large 
rewards I thus knew the strength of the garrison, the 
amount of jirovasions, and could calculate almost to a day 
when the surrender would be made 

Our troops kept a very sharp look out, as we expected 
almost daily to be attacked from outside The Spaniards 
made demonstrations, and announced the landmg of English 
troops More than once, m fact, we had observed a large 
number of transports at sea. The Spanish Commandant, 
discovering General GuiUot’s communications, had his 
messenger shot, and trw’d and condemned to death the 
General and several other officers, but he dared not execute 

* Besieged by Ccesar and defended by Vercingetonx 



them. 1 was informed of wliat was going on, and threatened 
the Spanish General with reprisals. 

Notwithstanding the limitation of the rations, the end 
was near. Out of regard for such of our prisoners as were 
sick, but who could be moved, he caused them all to be 
brought out and laid on the glacis. According to my 
information, the j)lacc could not hold out beyond '\ugusl 15 
or 20. I fell certain that the garrison would try to make 
a way for themselves through my lines ; all my dispositions 
were made accordingl}-. It was the more necessary to 
redouble our vigilance, as we were already weakened by 
sickness. 

I thought that the Spaniards would select August 15, the 
Emperor’s birthday, for their sortie. ^Ve kept the day with 
great rejoicing, having prepared some grand fireworks, of 
which the crowning-piece was to be a general fusillade 
directed against the town, with shells and grapeshol ! 

Nothing stirred during the night, but ne.\t ’morning the 
fire from the fortress slackened. \\‘e observed considerable 
movement on the ramparts, which was continued the follow- 
ing day. As no messenger appeared, it remained evident 
that a vigorous sortie was contemplated, and we got ready 
to give it a warm reception. 

It did take place eventually on a dark night, and in the 
profoundest silence ; but the unevenness of the ground 
caused the head of the columns to waver, and made their 
weapons jingle, and this attracted the attention of our 
advanced outposts. They hastily fell back upon our lines, 
and, moreover, without lighting some little piles of sticks, 
as they had been told to do, in order to throw light upon 
the scene. It was to be presumed, and it eventually proved, 
that the Spaniards would attack with swords, as a single 
discharge, showing where they \vere, would have sufficed 
to attract all our forces to them. We awaited their approach. 
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and as soon as they opened the attack ^\e threw some hand 
grenades amongst them , but the powder was damaged, and 
only gave out a thick, colourless smoke * 

This attempted sortie was brave, and did honour to the 
General and -his garrison , it was repulsed after several 
attempts on their part They did not expect to meet so 
manj obstacles , even the abattis stopped them From 
the summit of the' ramparts it vras easy to misjudge them, 
Jhey looked like so many little bushes The Spaniards lost 
a large number of killed, wounded, and taken prisoners , on 
our side no one had a scratch 
Next daj the enemy ran up the white flag, and sent a 
parltmentatn to treat for the surrender I accorded them 
the honours of war The garrison hid down their arms 
and remained prisoners , out of respect for their braverj, 
the officers retained their swords 

I transferred my quarters to the town, where shortly 
afterwards my attack of gout was followed by one of feier 
Being unable to continue to exercise m) command, I asked 
for a successor, who was granted me I returned to Parts, 
only just able to walk on crutches 

• I hid ordered some Bengal fire from Toulouse, but it only armed 
ifler the place had surrender^ — Manhal Afa Jonali 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Preparations for the Rus'.ian Campaign — (Jn the Niemen — Muial — 
Retreat towards Tilsit — General Vorck — Intense Cold — Ansiety 
and Doubts — Altitude of ibe Prussians — Defection of the Prussians, 

When I reached Paris I found all prepared for the famous, 
albeit disastrous, Russian campaign. Notwithstanding the 
state of my health, which, however, was improving, I was 
ordered to start during the month of April, 1812. I had 
left my armchair in the fortress at Figueras ; I left one 
crutch in Paris and the other in Berlin. 

I had command, on the left of the army, of the loth 
corps, made up of the Prussian contingent, and of a division 
formed of three Polish regiments, one Bavarian, and one 
Westphalian ; my staff was French The King of Prussia* 
wrote to me begging my attention for his men. 

We marched to the Niemen, where we took up our 
position, and on June 24 the entire army crossed it during 
the night, without the slightest opposition. The Russians 
retreated before us ; I did not fire a shot till we came into 
Samogitia.j My route lay towards the Dwina; I was 
ordered to garrison the Baltic coasts and to lay siege to 

Frederick William III. 

t Anciently a province of Poland, now compiised in the Russian 
Government of Wilma. — Keith Johnston’s ‘ Geogiaphical Dictionary.’ 
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Duniburg and Riga The fomer of these fortresses existed 
only on plans, but it possessed a good tefe-de poni 

A. reconnaissance made be>ond the Dwina, between the 
two places, caused an alarm upon the right of the river, and 
determined the Russian generals to set ftte to the suburbs 
of Riga, which might ha\e aided our approach to the 
citadel, and to evacuate the of Dunaburg winch 
I occupied 

It u as then that w e discovered that the fortifications of 
this imaginary town only e'<isted on paper, and not in 
realit) Here and there a httle earth had been turned, but 
there was not even a hut, conJ^equently no inhabitants, only 
an old Jesuit church m rums 

I had orders to recall the siege artillery from Magdebu^, 
where it had been recast at enormous expense Another 
tram had left Dantzic lor Riga , u required no less than 
forty thousand horses to bring it It was placed at Grafen 
thal while waiting for the troops and material necessary to 
convey it across the Dwina, and to invest Riga I sub 
milled several plans, but as the army was going farther 
away towards Moscow, I was left m uncertamt) and in 
decision During the interval a body of 10,000 Russians, 
coming from Finland, attempted to possess themselves of 
the whole aiegetiam, but it was valiantly defended bj the 
Prussians I had, in pursuance of orders, taken up mj 
headquarters in a windowless and unfurnished castle not 
far from Dunaburg on the extreme nght of m> line, I 
hastened up with some troops, but the affair had ahead} 
terminated to our advantage From the account I sent in 
of this incident it was realized that the season was too 
advanced, and this enormous and valuable material too 
exposed and I received orders to send U back to Dantzic 

The evil genius that impelled the ami} to Moscow had 
planned out its misfortunes from the verj opening of the 
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campaign until it closed with the forced retreat. The 
Emperor, should he fail to make a passage for himself, had 
conceived the idea of making for my positions — an illusory 
idea, which was scarcely more practicable than that of pre- 
serving this ill-fated army. I was informed of the daily 
trials they had to meet with, and although I offered my 
ser\-ices, together with those of my inactive, well-fed, and 
warmly-clad troops, I was left stationary, 

r began, however, to draw in my posts, and to concentrate 
my forces gradually. The enemy, who watched my every 
movement, fancied that 1 was preparing to retreat, and 
attacked me at various points to harass me ; I encouraged 
and laid a trap for them, into which they fell head forcmosl. 
I turned suddenly, attacked them vigorously, and broke 
their line. They fled, leaving a large number of ])risoners 
in our hands. This affair would have produced much more 
important results had the Prussian (General Yorck obc\'cd 
my reiterated orders to proceed rapidly from Mittau in the 
direction of Riga, in the rear of the Russians, as soon as I 
had broken their line. I had already observed in his letters 
a marked increase of coldness on the part of this General, 
which increased with the misfortunes of the Grand Army ; 
but I was still far from suspecting the catastrophe that 
occurred shortly afterwards. 

The Emperor, having succeeded in forcing the passage of 
the Beresina, and reopening communications with Wilna, 
started incognito for Pari.s, leaving the command to Murat, 
King of Naples. This was an additional misfortune, for 
this General, of the most distinguished bravery, was really 
only fit to lead a cavalry-charge, or to harass the enemy by' 
his activity. Pie hoped to be able to rest and reorganize 
the debris of the army at Wilna, but the Russians dislodged 
him four-and-twenty hours after his arrival. The last re- 
mains of that immense army perished there. 
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On quitting W Ina, Munt at hst ordered me to tall back 
upon Tilsit This order was dated December lo It ^\as 
confided to a Prussian Alajor, who, instead of coming direct 
to me as he might have done m thirty hours, followed the 
high road from Konigsberg to Tilsit, Memel, and Rlittau , 
lie lias thus nme da>s m reaching: me I received rt during 
the day of the i8th, and as I had foreseen everything, and 
made all my preparations beforehand, all m> columns 
moved the next day, December 19 I was already aware 
that the enemy s scouts were crossing Samogitia behind me 
I fully expected to meet with evei> sort of obstacle, and 
resolved to overcome them all The most serious matter 
was not the enemy, but the river Niemen The bridge had 
been removed on account of the tee, and tf the drin began 
all my efforts would be vam 

I threw out parties on every side, so as to mislead the 
enemy as to my real destination a given point f sent 
off my advance guard towards Taurogen , I led the centre 
by another route, and General Yorck had command of the 
rearguard, and occupied each day the bivouacs I had the 
previous one 

e had to push forward, and the troops had but very 
few hours rest out of the twenty four , but to counterbalance 
that they were well dad and did not want for provasions, m 
consequence of the precautions I had take 1 in July to 
establish depots everywhere My experiences of the winter 
campaigns of 1794 95 m Holland, and more Cbpecially of 
that of 1800 in the Gnsons, and when crossing the Alps, 
had made me requisition 30,000 sheepskin pelisses from 
the Polish and Russian peasants, givang them m exchange 
the skms of the sheep consumed by mj troops This 
wise precaution saved them from hunger and cold, which 
was so severe that, dunng a portion of my march, the 
thermometer went down to 27 or 28 degrees Riaumur I 
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iV'.v men, u'ho. In ^pitc of the iH'n.nhy f)f death 
wli’n wlilt'h 1 ii.ul t'nicateiud hnUi .'•chi’i-, and eumannci'' nf 
y«'t dtunk .'iiid j/ctiduil. jemnvcti i»y tiu- enhl into 
etiTnal siccj‘s 

'riu- enemy h.ad n.io.ed ;nu»p, nn citlie: ‘•idc of the 
Xicnien to di^pnlc tnv 5 *a“--.iue. 'ritey \\<,u‘ vty,v>u'U;>ly 
nitackcd by the (.teneiaK of sny .•Kh.mre yn.ird. tlmndican 
atui I’.achch). who did well in not ‘aaituiy tor me. I h.ui 
made a deto-ar in order to liatd; atn! tiun the i iicmy. The 
aiVair inui icttnin.Ued. ntter ert’.'.t '•l.myhter, to the tthny ol 
the two GeneraK iyv tlie time I «Mmc up : tliet had made 
some tliousinds o! pri'-onet''. atu’t taken 'evet.d picee*' of 
enimon. 

1 e''t.d)li‘'hed m}''elf at 'I'iheit, and Oj>ened (•(itnnnmiea' 
lions with Kuniyshety. I informed (ienetal Vorek of the 
hajMiy i'-stie, and cie'-ired him to iei-tim hi'' mareh ; we had 
opened the v,ay. ;;nd he iniylit arrive the following day. 
Tile Weather w.i'' mii'icr, ami the tiitiw iiad heynn. My 
troops had a da)‘', re^t, of v.hirh they stood in some need. 
Mv intention was to eontinne the retreat as soon as mv 
rear-yiiarci joined me; init I wailed in vam. 1 knew tiial 
the enemy, i<y forced imindic*', were erossiny the Xieim.-n 
above my j'.osilion. and that their prineipai liocly were 
foliowing the couisc of the Ihvgel in my rear. I was there- 
fore exposed to be cut off a second time on the road to 
Konigsberg. 

I sent in all directions after General Vorek. Two clays 
previously he ought to have arrived at 'I'aurogen to su|)j)oi t 
my advance-guard, which had cpiiltcd il in the morning ; 
they had no news of him. At that lime tliis General was 
preparing an act of treachery unparalleled in history. 

hour days had already passed in iineasine.ss, impatience, 
and, I may almost say, anguish. The news brought in by 
my emissaries — the Prussian officers — was so uniform that 
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It could only have been concerted , the> had neither seen 
nor heard of General Yorck I tried to keep back inj 
suspicions, to crush them, I thought that a feeling of 
honour ought to prevent their existence , some obstacle, 
sudden panic, might have determined the General to retrace 
his steps, and to make for Mcmel vsith a view to re entering 
Prussia— a direction that I meant to take m>self if I failed 
to open a passage across the Niemen The thaw might at 
any moment destro) the ice, the enemy were reinforcing 
themselves, manceuv ring, gaming upon me, and approaching 
the onl} communication tha^ to tell the truth, I was stiil 
keeping 

Had I been less confident in other people s honour, the 
attitude of the Prussians would have opened my ejes to 
what w as going on around me Far from being uneasj at 
the fate of the rear guard, thej seemed not to trouble about 
It, especially since the arrival of an officer of their nation, 
who had come post haste from Berlin He was, I behei^ 
a Count von Brandenburg, a natural brother of the King 
When the) w ere in my presence they appeared to share m) 
uneasitiess Various signs, and the opinion of my Generals, 
coincided with my suspicions I argued in this manner, 
which seemed to me common sense, and to admit of no 
replj 

‘ If the) have orders, or if the> take upon themselves to 
abandon our cause, what hinders or prevents them ? The) 
are our principal force— 17,000 or 18,000 men against 
4,000 or 5,000, and, moreover, can I count upon the two 
Bavarian and Westphalian regiments forming a division with 
three Polish regiments? As to the latter, no doubt can 
exist about their fidelity, I nas wrong to have conceived 
an) about the others ’ 

I added 

■ Thej mil eiplain to as that the niisfortunes threatening 
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their country compel them to separate themselves from us ; 
but they will not drive their cowardice to the extremity of 
giving us up. They would ask nothing better than to see 
us leave here, so that they might charge us with having 
abandoned the rear-guard,’ as I was frequently begged 
to do. 

I heard many stories, too, which were proofs of ill-will, 
and even of insubordination and disobedience. 

I ended by declaring positively that until the end, which 
could not be long dela)'ed, I would remain firm in my 
resolution ; that my life and career should never have to 
bear upon them the blot of having abandoned, on account 
of fears which were perhaps imaginary, the troops com- 
mitted to my care ; and that, under any circumstances, 
I was determined to risk everything, even to recross the 
Niemen to go in search of the rear-guard, rather than 
voluntarily separate myself from them by quitting the banks 
of the river. 

On the last day of the year 1812 the enemy made 
demonstrations all around me. During the night I feared 
an attack on the town of Tilsit, which was open on all sides. 
I ordered the troops to concentrate on all the roads, to send 
out patrols and reconnoitring parties, to keep a good look- 
out, to barricade themselves well, and, finally, to be ready 
to take up arms at the first signal. 

The weather was very bad. The troops commanded by 
General Bachelu, who was detached, refused to obey and 
to march ; his decision of character carried the day ; they 
formed up, but their disposition was far from reassuring. A 
Prussian battalion was on duty at headquarters. 

‘ They will carry you off I’ someone said to me. ‘ Let 
us go !’ 

‘ No,’ I replied ; ‘ I prefer to risk it.’ 

Between eleven o’clock and midnight, the commander of 
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this battalion came and told tne that he had ^ecel^ed orders 
from General Massenbach, his chief, to get under arms 
‘ That must be a mistake’ I said , ‘ I onl) gave orders 
that the troops should be ready in case of an alarm Go 
and say that to your General, and say, further, that 1 do not 
^\ ish to fatigue or w et the men unnecessarily ’ 

He came back no more , probably he had been let into 
the secret 

Although they ^^ere on their oun territory, the Prussians 
applied to me for money to satisfy their wants I had no 
authority to dispose of the contributions levied m Courland , 
hoiieter, as they had power to take what I would have 
refused them, I caused a distribution of about half, or 
perhaps a third, of the sum demanded, leaving it to the 
Governments concerned to arrange about repayment 
The Prussians informed me with some haughtiness that 
they had a right to a share of the contributions , there was 
nothing for it but to put a good face on the matter and 
dissimulate The same Commander of the headquarters 
battalion came and told me that the money given for his 
troop was insufficient, that they were in want of shoes, 
that he had just discovered some hundreds of pairs in a 
shop, but that they would not let him have them on credit 
He asked for 1,500 or 2,000 francs (^80) more ^ 

You are too late,' I answered , ‘the treasury is shut 
However, as he insisted, I gave him the money out o 
my own pocket, and never saw it again 

In great uneasiness about the tba». I had the ice sounded 
night and morning While, ttiapped m mj cloak, I tias 
triing to get the sleep that had avoided me for four nights. 
Colonel Marion, of the Engineers, came to me at daivn, and 
said 

‘I congratulate jou. Monsieur leMarSchal, jou hate at 
list received news of General ^orck 
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‘ Xo.’ 1 lopliod tpjicldy. 

* I fanricd you had ; for as, in aci'ordanco wiiii your 
orders, 1 was icstinp' the ire, I saw all ihc rrussians rapidly 
rocrossinp: the Xiemrn. 1 thought you had sent them to 
meet the rcar‘; 4 uard. (tcneral Mas.senhariu as he passed l)y 
me. p.avc me these two letters for you.’ 

• (lood heavens I’ I e.xelaimed : ‘ we are betrayed' “per- 
haps given isp : hut we will sell our lives dearly.’ 

I hastily glanced at the letters, caused the assembly to be 
sounded immediately, gathere*! our faithful Poles. Ibivarians. 
and Westphalians at the bael: of the town, and commenced 
a forced tuarch in order to gain the I’oie.st of llnmwald, a 
sort of defile. I harangued the troops, not concealing our 
difuculiies. and promised them a month's extra pay if, as I 
trusted we .should, we succeeded in reaching Dant/ic in 
.safely. 

'rhe Prussians had displayed such haste in their desertion, 
that they had omitted to warn the detachment that acted as 
my c.scorl, 'Phe ofilcer commanding them came to me 
shortly after my orders had been issued, and. from his 
unconscious appearance and manner, it was easy to see that 
he susjiected nothing of what had happened. He could not 
spe.ak French, but I caused an account of what had p.assed 
to be related to him ; he turned pale, and shed tears of 
indignation. He v.ishcd to remain with and follow us. I 
told him to call his men to horse; thanked his detachment 
for their zeal, fidelity, and attachment ; gave them 6oo francs 
from my own pocket, and the .same to the officer for a horse ; 
and, despite their entreaties, sent them to join their 
compatriots. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Alarm at Naple- — A Trap— ATeinWe Mtrch^ — Russian Untnistworthi 
TICS', — Alarm of the King of Kaples— Plan of Action— Arnsal at 
Dantzic—Suntmiins to Pans — Reception by the Emperor 

While our ueak boay of foreigners was assembling, the 
authorities of Tilsit, frightened and alarmed for the safety of 
their toun, came to implore me to preserve it They 
thought we were going to set alight to it out of revenge for 
the defection I sent them back reassured, and we started 
in good order The enemy’s scouts pursued us , I had no 
cavalry now to keep them at a distance, and thej uere not 
worth powder and shot 

Two farUmentaires — one Russian and the other Prussian 
— were brought, by mistake, to me in the midst of my 
column The latter summoned me msolentl) to hy dow n 
my arms , I treated him with scorn, and dismissed him I 
did not know until after the former had left me that he was 
a Frenchman, formerly aide de camp to General Moreau, and 
by name Rapatel I did not recogni‘=e him, but, more 
prudent than his comrade, he asked me to come to an 
arrangement w ith Ins General, Prince Repnine, w ho proposed 
a suspension of arms until the peace, w hich he said was 
imminent, was concluded, and to give him an interview m 
the meantime 

The trap was too clumsily set to catch me I told him 
that a suspension of arms could be brought about without a 
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convention ; that he could easily see that I was only march- 
ing in order to retire, and that they could very well stop 
following if they thought fit to do so ; that, as to the inter- 
view, as I had no reason for refusing it, I would meet His 
Prince at a certain spot at a given hour the next day, but 
that after that hour he need not trouble himself. He left, 
and I continued my march towards the forest. 

We marched for twenty-two hours in rain, through water, 
and in pitchy darkness ; many of my men fell out, wearied, 
but rejoined us next day. At length, at six in the morning, 
we reached this dense forest. I had caused the entrance to 
it to be guarded by the troops, who, before and while I was 
waiting at Tilsit for the rear-guard, had escorted our baggage 
to Labiau. 

The aide-de-camp who had accompanied the parlevien- 
iaire^ and who was to bring back the answer to my proposal, 
had not returned. The hour fixed for the interview struck ; 
no sign of Prince Repnine. However, we thought we saw 
him riding up; but' it was only an officer commissioned to 
apologize for the unpunctuality of his General. The Prince, 
who had chanced to be away when my aide-de-camp came, 
asked for a delay of an hour or two. 

‘ I quite understand,’ I answered, ‘ that the Prince may 
have business to see to ; but so have I. Present my compli- 
ments to him, and express to him my regrets at missing this 
opportunity of making his personal acquaintance ; he will 
esteem me the more for it. His ruse is too simple.’ I added : 

‘ Does he really suppose that I am to be taken in by such 
groundless, not to say absurd, pretexts ? Return, and send 
me back my aide-de-camp.’ 

As he wished to protest that his General was acting in 
good faith, I made him remount his horse. Scarcely had 
he gone a few yards, when the cannon became audible. I 
called him back, and said : 
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‘ W hit IS the me-inin^, of that’ Is it thus that >our General 
exhibits his honesty? You deserve that 1 should retain >ou 
as a hostage hut I will give your Prince a lesson in good 
faith Return to him, and say that henceforward any com 
munications between him and me must be carried on by 
cannon balls 

The firing ceased at the outposts our Commandant told 
me that he was under arms when the enemy meaning to 
drive him back charged him He had received and repulsed 
them with bayonets and they had retired My aide-de camp 
who was with the Prince begged to be sent back observing 
that he was horribly afraid of French bullets 

Go replied the Prince ‘I have ordered the firing to 
cease and my troops to retire 1 meant to surprise jour 
General but he has been sharper than I 

^^e reached Labiau where I found orders to go straight 
to konigsberg to confer with the Ring of Naples 

I left the command to General Grandjean who had 
General Bachelu under him during my absence they had 
a very sharp skirmish at lAbiau On the road I met 
counter orders I he King, compelled he said, to go to 
Elbmg and being unable to see me begged me to send 
him a plan of operations and my opinion upon what we 
ought to do in our present position 

I had no hesitation in recoramending what I should have 
ordered myself had I been Commander in chief — the evacua 
tion of all places m Poland the kingdom of Prussia and on 
the Vistula to concentrate upon the Oder with the troops 
arrivuio from Italy and to await the fresh levaes that were 
being made in France * 

* The vhote character of the campagn of 1813 'vouU lave I>een 
chansed ha! this far seeing step been taken The inrested forlrc v a 
«ia> ha e deta ne \ a certa n port on of the cnem) s troops unt I the r 
surren ler but thej al o locke 1 ep a large lrod> of veteran French trooi>. 

See also page 359 EJtler 
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ISIy division came up with me, and I look under my 
direction that of General Heudclct, composed of freshly- 
joined conscripts. 

We reached Konigsberg, where I found Marshal Ney 
alone. Tie had committed the mistake of evacuating the 
town at the first manifestation of an insurrection, which 
might have broken out at sight of the enemy, who were 
close behind us. I suggested to the Marshal to come away 
from it immediately with me ; some hours later he required 
all his courage to carry him through .several threatening 
groups. I had returned to my trooi)s, occupied partly in 
keeping off the enemy, and partly in obtaining provisions, 
and it was to them that Marshal Ney owed his safety. 

At nightfall I continued my retreat towards Elbing. "J’he 
King of Naples sent me orders not only to slop, but to 
return to Ivonigsberg. I caused representations to be made 
to him concerning the obstacles in the way, warning him 
that the enemy had already advaneed by another road upon 
Preussich-Eylau, and that he himself would be immediately 
surrounded, or that his communieations would be eut off. 
He reiterated his orders, adding that I was misinformed, 
that he had numerous spies about the country, and that the 
enemy could not move a step without his being informed 
of it. 

Judging better than he, I look no notice of his orders, 
and continued my retrograde movement, which made Murat 
furious. He soon changed his tone, however. The advance 
of the enemy upon his right flank and rear being confirmed, 
he applauded my foresight, and summoned me post-haste to 
Elbing to confer with him. I had kept along the Passarge 
as far as I could consistently with prudence. 

I arrived during the morning, and found the King ready 
to mount his horse, and very impatient to get away. I 
pointed out to him that, as my troops could not arrive before 
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the evening, his sudden vvithdnn\al would be the signal for 
an insurrection, and for the pillr^mg of the magazines, the 
preservation of w hich was so nec^sary to *inj men Afy 
representations were m \ain, and his resolution was 
strengthened by the noise of cannon from my rear guard, 
who were fighting as they retreated He desired me to 
remain a few days at Elbing, and then to throw myself 
immediately into Dantzic, of which I was to take the com 
mind I showed him the impossibility of holding Elbing 
With so few troops, that we were almost outflanked as it was, 
and that even next morning it would be too late to leave it 
As to remaining in Dantzic, I observed that there was 
already a specially commissioned Governor m the town,* 
and that he would quite nghtly refuse to >ield his command 
to me Thereupon he told me to send all my troops thither, 
and to go m>self to his headquarters, the position of which 
was as >et undecided I asked him if he had not carried 
out at least a portion of the plan I had submitted to him 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘1 hve fortvarded it to the Emperor, 
whose orders I shall receue m three da>s at latest ’ 

‘What’ I exclaimed, ‘)OU ha\e forwarded it? It was 
sent to you in confidence The Emperot, who probably is 
in complete ignorance as to all that has taken place, and is 
still occurring, will be furious, and rightly, too, if this plan 
has not been developed ’ 

‘ I limited myself to asking for his orders,’ he answered 
coldly 

And where shall we be m three days ?’ I added 
The Emperor ought to ha\e been on the spot, and even 
then I should have doubted his determination, and yet the 
adoption of my plan was the only reasonable course These 
garrisons which were thus to be left to themselves, without 
appearance, and, I may 'idd, without hope of speedy 

• Genenl Count Rapp 
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succour, were bound, with the exception of Danlzic, to fall 
for want of provisions, and by their own weakness. It was 
already too late for Pillau and the places in Poland, but not 
for Dantzic. 

The Prussian Government appeared to ostensibly dis- 
avow the defection of its troops ; T would have entrusted to 
it the care of this place, not because I had any faith in its 
honour, but in order to occupy a portion of its forces, which 
would have diminished the number of our enemies, by 
giving it an interest in keeping this im))ortant j)lace from 
the greed of Russia. I demonstrated that by this means 
we could unite on the Oder all our fighting troops ; that is 
to say, about 60,000 or 70,000 men. 'I'he Russians had 
also .suffered severely. 'I'he Prussians would need time for 
organization, and by taking u]) that position we should hold 
in check the greater portion of that monarchy. We could 
thus wait in safety the levy of 300,000 men that was being 
made in France. 

Nothing could be urged against this reasoning, and 
Murat therefore did not attempt any answer. He was 
entirely occupied with his retreat, and his return to Naples, 
which he effected immediately, without any notification to 
the Emperor. He made over his command to Prince 
Eugene ; it was a pity, both for it and for himself, that the 
Emperor did not give it to the Prince in the first place when 
he left the army. 

KnoAving the indifference of the King of Naples, of which 
he had just given me fresh proof in sending to Paris the 
plan I had prepared for him in confidence, and in announc- 
ing that he would within three days receive orders which he 
would not be able to execute even in part, I required of 
him, before we separated, that he should give me written 
instructions. He at first made difficulties, Avhich proved 
his impatience to start, but at length gave way, and they 
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were taken do%\n by Count Daru who was present at the 
interview He then mounted his horse, and started amid 
llie shouts of the populace, which were called forth rather 
by his extraordmarj costume than by his person 
Orders had been given to all the troops m Elbmg to 
follow him, but 1 retained a regiment of infantry to protect 
the magazines until the arrival of my own men , this, how 
ever did not prevent a lai^e portion of them being pillaged 
I gave m> soldiers some hours’ rest that night, and then we 
continued our retreat \V^e had great difficulty m crossing 
the Vistula on the ice, and m scaling the steep declivities 
of the left bank I he courage of my troops redoubled 
as we neared Dantnc, which was regarded as the goal of 
salvation and the end of fatigues privations, and suffer 
mgs 

Since leaving Courland we had fought every da> and 
marched every night This had weakened us but we were 
now within a few days match of our long desired haven 
After the passage of the Vistula, a suggestion was made to 
me to lay an ambuscade for the enemy It succeeded 
perfectly, and at length we took up our position around the 
w alls of Dantzic 

I immediately resigned the command of my troops to 
Oeneral Rapp, the Governor I was grieved at patting 
from them Generals, commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers and privates although they were all foreigners (with 
the exception of my staff), and only our allies, had rivalled 
each other in their zeal, devotion, courage, and efforts, 
dunng the long painful, and dangerous retreat we made 
during that disastrous winter from the banks of the Dnina, 
with no rest save our forced halt at Tilsit I received from 
all thanks for having saved them from the penis which daily 
environed us , their regret at our parting was not less than 
my own I faithfully kept the promise I had made 
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Officers and men received a prcscnl of a nionlh’s pay, tlie 
superior officers and generals in proportion. 'I'lie small 
French division^' did not share in it, as ii had only< been 
under my orders for a very short lime — since Kiinigsherg ; 
but, in justice to it, I am bound to say that it behaved very 
well, although formed of only conscripts. 

The next morning the enemy .attacked part of our lines. 
General Rapp had invited .all the generals to a farewell 
breakfast, and we were then at table. Each one hurried to 
his post ; and th.at evening I started, not knowing where the 
principal headquarters were established. 

I took the ro.ad to llcrlin ; there I learned that they wore 
at Posen. I asked for orders, and did not have to wait long 
for the answer. I was ordered to Paris to assist in the re- 
organization of some new army corps, 'fhe day before my 
departure I was robbed at the inn of the sum of iz,ooo 
francs (;^4.So), destined for the expenses of my journey. My 
carriages had rejoined me ; I sent them into Westphalia, 
near Cassel, to rest my hoises during my absence. I felt 
real sorrow on learning th.at two very pretty Russian guns, 
of small calibre, that my troops had taken by assault from a 
little fortified castle on the Dwina, and which they had pre- 
sented to me, had been left, by the carelessness of one of 
my aides-de-camp, at Dant/ic in one of my baggage-waggons 
that needed some repairs I had intended them to decorate 
Courcelles ! 

I reached Paris without adventure. • I had very little 
reason to be satisfied with the Emperor’s reception of me. 
He started on seeing me, and said not a word. No doubt 
he felt resentment against me because of my proposal to 
abandon all that we held beyond the Oder. He had also 
been deceived by untruthful accounts of my treatment of 
the Prussian troops, which was said to have contributed to 

.See p. 203. 
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their defection , howe\er, to convince himself of the con 
trary, he had only to read the letters of Generals Yorck and 
Massanbach I left his presence indignant that all mj 
efforts and devotion should have met with so bad a re\\ard, 
and went no more to Court 

A few days later, however, I was recalled News had 
just arrived that not only did the King of Prussia approve 
the conduct of his troops, but that he had allied himself with 
Russia, and that all his subjects were taking up arms against 
us Ihcn the Emperor acknowledged to me that he bad 
been misled concerning me and the disingenuous policj of 
Prussia that I had acted wise') , that he had been mcor 
rectly informed as to the last disasters of Wilna and Kowno 
He said that our misfortunes were great, but not irreparable 
that he and I had begun the war at the same time, and 
must finish it together , that it would be the last can paign 
we should undertake, and that I must get ready for it He 
added that he put implicit trust m his father mUw the 
Emperor of Austria 

‘Beware' I answered ‘Do not trust the clever pohcj of 
that Cabinet ’ 

The auMliary Austnan force had acted verj feebly during 
our disastrous campaign With a little determination (or 
without secret orders not to risk hvs troops) Prince Schwar 
/enberg, who commanded them, and who unfortunately had 
under him General Reynier with the Saxon contingent, 
might have held in check 'Ichitchakofs army, and prevented 
it from harassing our rear at the Beresinx 
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It was in the month of August, 1813, that I started for 
Saxony to take up the command of the iith corps of the 
Grand Army," The day following my arrival at the Krn- 
perors headquarters, I had orders to attack Merseburg, 
which I carried, or rather stormed, after a stubborn resist- 
ance : as I knew that the place was defended by Prussian 
troops who had seiv'ed under my orders during the preceding 
campaign, and that they -were commanded by the same 
General, my onslaught was the more vehement. 

IVe marched upon Lutzen and Leipsia I we- in positron 
between these two points : the allies were in front of os 0,0 
the left bank of the Elster. The name of that river, whioio 
a few months later was so nearly faml to me, has remain ed 
engraven on my rnemoiy. The Emperor, heheving that ai. 
the enernris forces vrere coliectec. at A.e;ps:c- sent thither 
General I_a.uriston. who commancec tne :ero He osnoe o'o 
to me. and gave me orders to support mm tt neoerrmr;'; om 
3-1 that moment he received tntemgencs t.tat t.ne ahiet. '-ho 


.'Iacccr,£ri;. ri'jzr.'.r.i 
"’25 dated AonI 10 , Voi'- 


-Crr. 
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hid debouched from P^u, were advancmg toivards u? 
The Emperor ^\o^ld not beheie it, because he was firmly 
com meed that their mam force ivas at Leipsic Marshal 
Ney, who was with him, confirmed him in that idea, and 
declared he hid noticed nothing unusual on the Elster 

However, firing began, and was directed against the lery 
point occupied by the Marshals corps, it increased in \io 
lence, and approached rapidly , then the Emperor despatched 
the Marshal, and shortly afterwards followed him* A\arn 
mgs came in apace, but, notwithstanding them, the Em 
peror left Launston in difficulties near Leipsic, and me in 
position to support or protect him , but scarcely had he 
reached the central position, when he changed ni) destina 
tion and ordered me to march straight ahead towards the 
Elster I had not started, when a second order came, 
telling me to go more to the right , hut, as the enemy con 
tinued to advance, a third order directed me to march 
straight on to their guns 

We went at the double, and itwasfull time, for the enemy's 
cavalry had already slipped in between me and Marshal 
Ne), who had lost much ground The enemy, having 
realized my movement turned to retreat , but I had had 
time to point thirty pieces of cannon, and they galloped 
rapidly through my grapeshot 

W e continued to advance on their right flank, and forced 
them into a position covered by a little artificial canal used 
for floating wood After crossing— not w ithout loss— a little 
valley, we crowned the heights , the plain lay outstretched 
before us, but without cavalry it would have been unsafe to 
venture there 

Suddenly the fire ceased all along the front of the army, 
and was directed at us , the enemy sent forward their cavalry 
reserves, composed of the Guards of the sov ereigns of Russia 
* Battle of lateen, 'fay 2 1813 
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and Prussia. Thrice they attempted to break our squares, 
but in vain ; each time they were driven back with loss, and 
the third time in such confusion as must have given great 
advantage to our cavalry had we possessed any. Only a 
few squadrons covered our left, commanded by the Marquis 
de Latour-Maubourg,* who wished nothing better than to 
charge. I sent to beg him to do so ; but the A^iceroy, under 
whose orders he was acting, refused, in spite of my entreaties, 
as he did not wish to risk the little body of brave men who 
were our only resource. The battle was gained by the 
infantry and the artillery. It took a second time the name 
of Lutzen. 

The battle-field, .our front especially, was strewn with dead 
and wounded, whom, for want of means, we had been 
unable to move. Early next morning the Emperor paid us 
a visit. He was very pleased. He praised us for our 
energy of the previous day, and for the vigour of our attack, 
which had stopped the victorious march of the enemy, and 
turned the scale in our favour. 

During the day, after we had crossed the Elster, which 
the enemy did not defend, the Emperor generously dis- 
tributed rewards, promotions, decorations, pensions, titles, 
majorats, etc., to my army corps. My reward was the com- 
mand of the advance guard. 

The enemy did not long occupy Dresden ; they blew up 
the bridge, and only defended the Elbe long enough to 
protect their retreat by the right bank. While means for 
rebuilding or mending the bridge were being sought, my 
infantry got across the breaches by means of ladders ; as 
soon as it was sufficiently repaired, the artillery crossed. 

■■■ When this gallant officer lost a leg during this campaign his soldier 
servant was greatly concerned. ‘Why, you stupid fellow,’ said the 
General (who had only just undergone amputation), to encourage him, 
‘you will have one boot the less to polish every day.’ 
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The Emperor, ho on this occasion, had taken upon himself 
the functions of baggage-master stopped all vehicles but I 
obtained an eaemption for some of those belongini? to my 
corps, and that evening took up my position on the heights 
above Dresden 

Next day I followed the traces of the enemy, but had 
no affair of importance till Baut?en I thought that I uas 
being follow ed by the remainder of the army , but it had 
been allowed to rest and 1 found myself isolated in pre'enre 
of that of the enemy In order to impose upon them T 
spread out my troops hke a spiders web and waited the 
arru al of the other corps Successive summons made them 
hasten their advance A single step backward on my part 
w ould ha\ e exposed us to certain destruction , I therefore 
preferred to run the risk of staying where I was pretending 
to advance and lighting at night fires scattered among the 
diffeient lines so as to make believe that the whole army 
was present 

I thus passed several days until at length our supports 
came up We attacked at Bautzen crossed the Spree, and 
1 took a considerable share m the Battle of U urschen w hich 
brought us into Silesia after two sharp skirmishes atBischofs 
uerda and before reaching I owenberg The former of 
these towns caught fire during the engagement, I belieie 
the fire was the act of marauders after we had occupied it 
An armistice was concluded during the action at Jauer and 
after the occupation of Breslau We went into cantonments , 

1 took the district of Lowenbe^ for my army corps 

^\e had done enough to reineae the honour of our arms 
after the terrible misfortunes of the preceding camjwiign 
France and the army earnestly longed for peace 

A Congress met at Prague but it was obvious that none 
of the Pow ers were acting m good faith Austria was the 
soul of the Congress , she had m reality remained neutral 
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since the reopening of hostilities, but, ns afterwards iransjiircd, 
she liad bound herself by treaty with Russia and Prussia as 
early as the previous ]''ebruary. A significant proof of this 
was given by the manner in which the enemy retired before 
the armistice ; they grouped themselves at the foot of the 
mountains of bohemia, instead of leerossing the Oder. 
Driven into the position they had taken up. they could have 
no choice but to lay down their arms, supposing always that 
Austria meant to m.ake her pretended neutrality respected ; 
that was apparent. 

d'he negotiations fell through, and hostilities recommenced, 
the allies being reinforced by the Austrians, and soon after- 
wards by the defection of the Itavarians. before the truce 
was broken off, I had orders to reconnoitre all the outlets 
from Bohemia, from the Saxon frontier as far as the bober, 
which was the line of demarcation on my front, while my 
right extended to the mountains. At the same time the 
allies entered bohemia. 'They moved thither their princijwl 
forces, and attacked me two or three days before the expira- 
tion of the armistice. 'I'hcy expected to take me unawares, 
but I was ready for them, as, instead of cantoning my troops. 
I had formed camps sufficiently near each other to be able 
to concentrate promptly on any threatened point. 

'The day after my return to I.owenbcrg I recci^■ed news 
that the enemy were attacking. I went half-way to the 
point indicated, but could neither sec nor hear anything. 
The enemy’s movements were concealed by hillocks and 
other obstructions on the ground. As 1 received no further 
news, I concluded that the post attacked had been forced, 
and that the detachment which defended it had been 
unable to fall back upon J^owenberg according to their 
instructions. 

In order to clear up this doubt, and while my breakfast 
was preparing, I took a picket of cavalry, and rc ’ 
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sIo\\lj and carefully to the point \\ hence news had reached 
me that the enemy were advancing On reaching it I 
found all quiet, and learned that the enemy had advanced, 
Out had immediately retired again Information had been 
sent to me by an orderly , 1 never received it, as the man 
must have lost his way nr got drunk 

I had ridden three leagues out to this point, and as many 
from Lovvenberg, m my first reconnaissance, our horses 
needed rest as much as we did ourselves J accepted a 
meagre breakfast, heartily offered, w ith alacrity 

Just as I was remounting my horse to return, an officer 
galloped up as fast as he could ride, to tell me that the 
enemy had crossed the Bober at the 'ery point 1 had 
quitted, that the attack had been so sudden that there had 
not been time to harness my carriages, which were probably 
taken , he was not certain about this, because, as soon as 
the enemy appeared, he had hastened away tn setreh of 
me I concluded that it could be only a brush at the 
outposts, and decided to return , but ere I had ridden half 
a league, fresh information and fugitives confirmed what 

I had first heard I was thus cut off from the principal 
point, and from almost all my forces 

I waited a few hours more for the return of the scouts 
whom I had sent out, their reports all tallied At last I 
decided to make a great detour, and bring in my outposts , 
we marched all the rest of the day and through the night, 
and reached Lou enbeig worn out with fatigue There I 
learned what had occurred Launston's corps, which had 
joined me the previous day, had attached itself to my 
troops, and together they bad driven the enemy back across 
the Bober They had had some losses, and my carnages 

II ere gone 

Iri consequence of the account of this event that I sent 
to the Emjieror, he hastened up with some reserves and tlu. 
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Guard. Wc bad taken some prisoners, and learned that 
the principal attack of the allies was to be made on the 
left bank of the lidbe. The Emperor, nevertheless, thought 
that he would still have time to force the passage of the 
Bobvr ; we did achieve it, look liauizen, and pushed on as 
far as Goldberg. 

The Emperor returned to Dresden. On his way he 
heard that the ICmperors of Austria and Eussia had 
debouched from Bohemia, and were marching u])on that 
town. As lie descended tiie mountain overlooking it, he 
could see the position of the allie.s. He was just in lime 
to beat them and force them to retire, but unfortunately 
they were not pursued with sufficient vigour. The Fjnperor 
only sent Vandamme with his corps against them, and he, 
believing himself supported, pushed on boldly, and entered 
the defile of 'I'oplit/. 

.•\s one of the enemy’s corps had become cut off, the 
allies returned and attacked V'andamme, who was soon 
attacked also from behind by this same corp.s, which was 
only seeking a way out. 'J’hus taken between two fires, in 
this sort of funnel, Vandamme surrendered, was made 
prisoner, and nearly all his troops with him.'^ The 

' B.-itllc of Ktilm, .\iigi!st 30, 1S13. The B.ittle of Dresften, won 
by the Emperor, li.nd been fought three d.-iys previously, on August 27. 

‘ Vandnmme, surrounded by forces ten time-, his own, refused to .sur- 
render ; and, jdacing himself at the head of his only two available 
battalions, charged into the midst of the enemy in the hope of finding 
hi", death there. Ilis hor.se was killed, a strong body of Russians flung 
themselves ujjon him, and he was taken prisoner. On the enemy's side, 
generals, officers, and private.s admired Vandamme's courage, and felt 
the greatest esteem for him ; but, incredible as it may seem, the kind 
treatment ceased, and was replaced by insults when the prisoner was 
taken to Prague. The Emperor of Rus-ia and his brother, the Grand 
Duke Constantine, addressed him in abusive language, and the Grand 
Duke .actually even snatched asvay his sword. Vandamme indignantly 
exclaimed, “ My sword is easy to take here : it would have been braver 
to have come to fetch it on the battlefield ; but you seem to "'"--vour 
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Eroperor, it was said, was unwell, and hid returned to 
Dresden with his reserves and his Guard while this dis 
astrous event was m progress As usual, Vandamme got 
all the blame, but this tinne he had only been guilty of an 
excess of zeal 

After the Emperor had quitted me and returned to 
Dresden to fight the allies, as I have related, he sent for 
me, ind after telling me that he had need of Marshal 
Ney, put under mj orders Keys own army corps, together 
with that of Launston and General Sebasttams cavalr> 
Ne) and Sebastiani were carrjmg on operations in the 
neighbourhood of Leignitz and, I know not through what 
misunderstanding, had retreated The Emperor spoke to 
me of the immediate necessit) of \ diversion, and told me 
that It was with this object that he was uniting these four 
army corps, including my own, under my orders He m 
structed me to advance rapidlj with them, and threaten 
Breslau and the outlets of Bohemia into Silesia 

I immediately returned to my corps, and we started 
without delay We met some cavalr> near Goldberg, and 
a brush that ensued was disadvantageous to us, notwith 
standing the efforts of Generals Reiset and Audenarde, my 
horse cave v\ay I hastened to rally them, and put mjself 
at their head to lead a chaige I started them, and believed 
m>self followed, when the enemy s cavalry came to meet 
me as I knew that my men had retreated, I could do 
nothing but retreat too 

trophies cheap Thereupon the Emperor Alexander in a rage ordeteil 
the arrest of Vandamme, calling him “plunderer and “hrigind 
Vandamme retoried, looking Alexander defiantly in the iHci., ant 
no plunderer or brigand , and, anj w*iy, history 'vtil not reprotch me 
with having murdered mj own &lher * Aletander turneil pile at thi» 
'illusion to the assissiniuon of lanl I , and the Jrench j,enernl wax 
taken to the frontiers of Siberix' — Laron de Vlarhots “ Mtntoirs, 
vgl 11 . V 375 eJd ) 
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My infantry debouched, and passed through a deep 
ravine. General Meunier was beginning to form a square, 
which at that moment bore a striking resemblance in shape 
to an egg. Seeing me pursued and hard pressed, he 
proposed that I should join him ; I refused, and passed 
near him. The enemy did not expose themselves to his 
fire ; they were only anxious to mask their own retreat. We 
followed them eagerly, but were obliged to draw rein to give 
General Souham, who was commanding Ney’s corps, and 
General Sebastian! time to come up. 

The former received orders to leave the point where he 
was and make for Jauer, and to turn the enemy’s right, 
while I made a front attack upon them at the Katzbach ; 
General Lauriston commanded my right.* General Sebas- 
tian! arrived, driving before him a strong detachment of 
cavalry, that had become placed between two fires. It 
escaped us, however, by a rapid flank movement. 

It had been steadily raining ever since the previous 
day. 

From the heights whence the enemy retired we thought 
we could make out the leading columns of General 
Souham’s army; I ordered some squadrons and light 
artillery to make a reconnaissance, and meanwhile I went 
myself to the right of my line at some distance away, and 
told Lauriston to send some light troops across the Katzbach 
to feel the strength of the enemy upon his left. These 
orders were all clearly given, and yet not one of them was 
properly carried out. General Souham, for instance, who 
had received his early in the day, failed to execute the 
movement intended to turn the enemy’s right. His corps 
marched behind Sebastiani’s cavalry, which were still 
advancing to the heights, although I had simply ordered 

* Battle of the ICatzbach, August 26, 1813, against the Army of 
Silesia, under the command of General Blucher. 
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1 few squadrons forward merely for reconnoitring purposes 
It was on returning from right wing that I learnt these 
counter movements The enemy, whose centre was rapidlj 
retreating, but who were not uneasy for their right, retired, 
and I saw their artiUeiy coming into position 

Among other movements, the great fault was committed 
on our side of taking a number of guns to the heights The 
ground was alread> soaked, and the> could onl) be moved 
w ith e'ctreme difficult) I ordered most of them to come 
down but the road was encumbered with other guns, and 
with the cavaliy who were going up I instantlj foresaw 
what would happen, and, as a precautionary measure, sent 
forward a division of infantry to protect the two bodies on 
the phteau 1 he ram still continued , the men could not 
use their muskets I went down in person and freed the 
base of the hilj The road was not more than twelve or 
fifteen feet wide , it was impossible to turn, the only thing to 
be done was to let all those who had started gam the summit, 
turn there and come down again and that took tune 
While we were in this dilemnia, the enemy deployed a 
large body of cavalry, protected by the artillery, and the 
infantry followed in columns I had no news of General 
Souham, I did not even know if he had received my orders, 
the movements of the enemy vrere proof positive that, if he 
had received them, he had done nothing to put them into 
execution W ithoot his corps I could do nothing, much 
less give battle, although the enemy were already calling this 
affair by that name Meanwhile, Launston, yielding a little 
on his left, crossed the mer with a portion of his troops, and 
made a charge w ith all his cavalry 

In the centre our guns, sunk m the mire up to the avies 
could not be moved, the artillery soldiers and gunners 
unharnessed them and brought back the horses , the enemy 
dared not descend I have already said that the infantry 
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could make no use of their weapons ; posted on tlie slope of 
the hill, they ^Yere safe from the attacks of the cavalry. 
Then the front column of Souham’s cor]is came up to make 
bad worse, and to still further encumber General Sebastiani’s 
position. The latter was in despair at the loss of his guns. 
Souham stammered out some reasons why he had failed to 
operate upon the points I had indicated. 

It was getting late : the rain fell unceasingly, the ground 
was soaked, the ravines were filling, the streams overflowing; 
in such a disheartening state of affairs I ordered a retreat 
to Goldberg. A night march under such circumstances 
occasioned great disorder ; the rain never ceased. Lauriston 
was anxious to take the road by which he had crossed the 
mountains. I remarked that it would most likely be 
impracticable ; he insisted and I yielded, the more readily 
that the continuity of our retreat would thereby be rendered 
easier. But what I had suspected proved to be the case ; 
he found the roads flooded, and was compelled to retreat. 
One of his divisions flanked him, receiving orders to follow 
such a direction as would eventually bring about its junction 
with him and us ; we had to protect Lauriston’s line of com- 
munications. At one very bad place several carriages ivere 
driven off the road, and got into the fields, where they 
remained, mine among others. I came up at this moment ; 
the ammunition waggons were unloaded sp that they might 
be more easily moved, but nevertheless we lost some. 
We gained a fairly sheltered place, where Ave posted the 
cavalry. 

Near there we expected to meet General Lauriston’s cover- 
ing division that had flanked his corps; it was not to be 
seen ; inquiries and searches were instituted, but there was 
still no news of it. All the troops were marching in disarray, 
wet to the skin, and, as Lauriston’s and my corps w^e 
retiring on Lbwenberg, we learnt that Y 
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Bober bad been dismantled, as the river had overflowed, 
and thus that our means of passage was cut off In con 
sequence of the floods, which were out in all directions, I 
was unable to communicate with Souham or Sebastiano, who 
were retiring upon Bunziau, where there was a wooden bndge 
already very rickety, the engineers did their utmost to 
preserve it 

I waited four and twenty hours for Launston’s division, 
the cavalry sent me word that thev could no longer hold 
the position where I had posted them, and their searches for 
the division had been fruitless Meanw hile, although water 
covered the road leading to Bunziau, along which Souham 
and Sebastiani were marching, a rumour spread among the 
troops that the road was pnciicable, as there was only water 
on It up to the knees thereupon without orders, they 
started off in confusion, as it was impossible to restrain them 
I therefore let them go 1 was compelled to recall the 
cavalry, and to abandon the wandering division, convinced 
that it would find its own way out of the difficulty somehow, 
but 1 afterwards had the grief of learning that, owing to the 
slowness of the General* in command, it had been obliged 
to surrender 

The ram had ceased and the sun reappeared , we made a 
forced march, and eventually reached Bunziau, where I 
found Generals Souham and Sebastiani A large portion of 
their corps had crossed the bndge, as the two others had 
done, and continued a disorderly march to Bautzen , I sent 
orders to them to rally there I could not gauge our losses , 
with the exception of the artillery on the heights of Jauer, 
and the little division, they were inconsiderable f Having 
rallied all the troops, I took up my position 

* Puthoil 

t ‘Marshil Vlacdomid,’ says Genenl4eMatlx)t(“ Memoirs.’ Ing 
edit , \ot II , p 3S4), ‘whose imscifcal-ition from a straC^ic point of 
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I had sent a report of all these circumstances to Dresden. 
The Emperor, to whom the loss naturally appeared great, 
imagined that it was greater even than it was ; he expected 
to find the troops demoralized and in disorder, and was 
agreeably surprised at finding them reunited and in good 
spirits. 

The enemy had followed us, but on seeing our position 
appeared unwilling to risk an attack. The Emperor gave 
them no alternative. Having arrived with his reserves and 
his Guard, and saying nothing to me except that my news 
to him had been bad, he ordered me to advance and attack. 
We were soon ready, and marched forward eagerly; the 
enemy were driven back by our cavalry, which had been 
placed for the time under the command of Murat ; but they 
made a good stand on the mountain of Hochchellenberg. 

While we were attacking them there, the Emperor, seeing 
General Sebastian! near me, came towards us, and addressed 
him in the most violent language ; I was indignant, and 
showed it. His complaint against the General was not the 
loss of his artillery on the plateau at Jauer, but that of his 
last cannon. Sebastiam, as I then learned from the Emperor, 
had sent him, without informing me, a private report ; he 
interrogated the aide-de-camp who brought this report. 


view had brought about this disaster, though he had lost the confidence 
of the army, was able to preserve its esteem by the honest and straight- 
forward way in which he admitted his mistake. On the following day 
he called a meeting of all the generals and colonels ; and, after inviting 
«s all to help to maintain order, said that every man and officer had 
done his duty — that the loss of the battle was due to one man only, and 
that was himself ; because, when it came on to ram, he ought not to 
have left broken ground to go and attack in an open plain an enemy 
outnumbering him immensely in cavalry ; nor should he have placed a 
river behind him in stormy weather. This noble confession disarmed 
criticism, and each man did his utmost to contribute to the safety of the 
urmy during its retreat to the Elbe.’ 
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pressed him with quesUons, ind was told by him that his 
General, who had only one gun left which he feared to lose, 
had sent it on with the l»a^ige waggons, which, by another 
misfortune, had fallen into the enemy’s hands The Emperor 
added that the loss of artillery was the fortune of war , but 
that what irritated hitn was the seizure of that particular 
piece, seeing that aTtillery was provided for the protection 
of the troops, and not to be defended by baggage waggons 
I warmly and heartily stood up for Sebastnni The Emperor 
departed, leaving the command to me, with orders to follow 
the enemy 

Sebastnni was furious, and with reason, for he had not 
been spared even in presence of his own men He wished 
to blow his brains out, cause himself to be Wlcd, or send 
in his resignation With great trouble 1 succeeded in calming 
him 

The enemy rapidly retreated, and our pursuit did not 
tarry They crossed the river Queiss, which I left between 
us , as fresh reinforcements reached them they tried to turn 
us My orders were not to expose myself to any serious 
action , in my turn therefore, I retired, but slowly , w e thus 
continued alternately advancing and retreating They also 
did not seem lery anxious to attack unless they could feel 
certain of getting the best of it, but as they displayed 
numerous forces, I fell back to within a few leagucb of 
Dresden We were very badly off for provisions and fongu 
The detichments which I was compelled to send out to 
search the villages were often obliged to come to blow*:, 
and soldiers who went out singly generally fell into the 
hands of the enemy We were thus being slowly under 
mined, but the moment was not far off at which decisive 
operations would put a lunit to this state of things, the 
allies were prepanng for it 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

Concentration at Dresden — Contradictory Orders — Movements of the 
Enemy — Battle of Leipsic — Commencement of the Retreat — 
Treachery of the Hessians — Destruction of the Bridge — Confusion 
and Disorder — Passage of the Elster — A Terrible Spectacle — Re- 
ception by the Emperor — Loss of Carriages. 

Dresden, where the Emperor stayed, was the pivot for the 
army astride on the two banks of the Elbe ; we remained 
on the defensive ; communications were intercepted with 
France, whence we had drawn no assistance since the fresh 
outbreak of hostilities. The Emperor one morning sent 
one of his orderly officers to me to ask my opinion upon 
our situation, and what we had better do. 

tVe were now in October — without rations, except such 
as could be collected by main force ; but the soldiers were 
allowed to dig for themselves as many potatoes as they 
could find in the fields where we encamped. I told the 
officer plainly that, unless the Emperor immediately took 
the offensive— that is, if he saw any chance of success, 
which', in my opinion, was improbable, as we had hitherto 
failed to force our entrance into Bohemia — he exposed us 
to serious catastrophes ; the army was daily growing weaker 
by sickness and the ordinary losses of war ; that an un- 
successful battle would weaken us still further, and use up 
our ammunition, which we could not replace ; that the 
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imgazines A\ere emptj, the country ruined, that, under 
these circumstances, the prudent course would be to retire 
immediately to the Saale, leaving a strong garrison in 
Leipsic, and to e^acuate those places on the Oder «»th 
which we could still communicate and, above all those on 
the Elbe The officer hesitated for a moment at the idea 
of having to carry such proposals 

‘ Go ' I said ‘ the Emperor will realize their importance, 
and will be pleased with me for m> outspokenness ’ 

He came back in a few hours to tell me that he had 
fulfilled his mission , that the Fmperor, being in his bath, 
had called him in, and after heanng him attentively had 
made but one objection- namely that the Saale was not a 
defensive position , that there was nothing but the Rhine, 
and that, since I thought retreat was necessary, we would 
go to the Rhine 

‘ Go and tell the Marshal that,’ he added 

‘ Quite so, I answered ‘The Saale was only provisional 
in mj proposal the defiles leading thither are difficult, and 
we can hold the enemy longer in check there than on the 
Elbe 

He departed out scarcely had he left me when another 
orderly officer came to bnng me an order not to commence 
the preliminary execution of my plan, but to advance at 
once My reconnaissances and forage parties were afrcidj 
out and I was consequently very much weakened m force 
I told the officer to point out to the Emperor that f couW 
not start until they had returned and to add that, as I W 1 ^ 
compelled to send out for provisions, I begged him to give 
me his orders tuentyfonr hours m advance. It was not 
long before he returned saying that the Emperor desired 
me to set out immediately wuh what troops I had, that the 
absentees would join me later, and that he himself would 
come with his Guard and his reserves 
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I therefore started, leaving behind my heavy ordnance, 
as well as my baggage. A wood separated us froin the 
enemy. At sight of us they fell back upon the heights of 
Bischofswerda. AVe left on our right a feeble line of their 
cavalry, from which we were separated by a deep ravine 
which formed a prolonged circuit, and also covered the hill 
where I had left my siege guns. While I was attacking the 
heights of Bischofswerda, the Emperor came up to this 
artillery ; he sent for me. and I found him helping to place 
it in position, and pu.shing with all his might to help the 
gunners. 

‘ What are you going to fire at. Sire ?’ 1 asked him, 

‘At that line of cavalry down there in front of us.’ 

‘ But it is out of range, your Majesty ! I saw it as I 
came back ! They are only scouts ; and there is but one 
line of them !’ 

■ ‘ Never mind,’ he replied, and gave the word to fire. 

We could not see where the shot fell, and the cavalry 
remained motionless ; I could not understand his object. 
At the seventeenth shot he ordered this useless fire to 
cease, remarking : 

‘ It is costing us too much.’ 

The enemy were driven back from the heights, and we 
followed them. The Emperor called me aside, and said : 

‘You were surprised at my firing ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘because that handful of cavalry was 
not worth powder and shot, besides being out of range.’ 

It had, moreover, just retreated. 

‘ You see,’ continued the Emperor, ‘ that with every volley 
one hits something ; it may be a man of mark. Look at 
Moreau ! — he was killed by a spent shot at Dresden. Look 
at Duroc or Bessieres !’ 

As a matter of fact, Moreau had both legs cut off by 
a shot which was far from spent. 


15 
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The Emperor moved his headquarters to Harta, or 
Horta , he invnted me to dinner, and, instead of talking of 
our circumstances, Mould think of nothing but a lawsuit, 
then in progress, against some former contractors In 
answer to my request to have his opinion on the issue of 
the case, he replied, laughing, that the whole lot of them— 
plaintiffs, defendants, and witnesses — deserved hanging 
On quitting him, I asked for his orders , he answered that 
he must sleep on them, and would let me have them m 
the morning He sent them , and 1 was to march, because 
he wished to come up with the enemy and give battle 

I sent orders to my advance guard, on the other side of 
Bischofswerda, to march An orderly officer from the 
Emperor accompanied me m order to report to him the 
position of the enemy, who were not far off On the waj, 
an aide de camp came to warn me that the> were m great 
force , the orderl) officer wished to return immediately to 
inform the Emperor 

‘ No,’ said I, ‘follow me Uewill reconnoitre for our 
selves, and then you will be able to saj to the Emperor, “I 
have seen ’ ’ 

The enemy seemed to have a force of about 80,000 men, 
and to be quite read) to receive us, or to cut us off I told 
this to the Emperor, who replied that his object was gamed, 
and that I was to profit by the darkness to return to the 
positions I had quilted on the previous da> He returned 
to Dresden I was only disturbed by some demonstrations, 
but the daj seemed vex) long, isolated as I was since the 
Emperor had left me , fortunately, the enem) had been 
advised of his arrival, but not of his departure 

Two da>s later he summoned me to Dresden ,I told 
him that we could now see nothing of the enem) except 
some scouts, that the> were preparing some movement, 
and perhaps manceuvnng to turn our flank 
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‘ It cannot be to attack the entrenched camp on the right 
bank,’ he replied ; ‘they are loo timid to attack tliat.’ 

That evening when I returned, I heard that tlic enemy 
had suddenly disappeared entirely from in front of us, and 
were making for my left. Some prisoners vere brought to 
me who confirmed the departure of their troops, which were, 
they said, going to Miihlberg, to cross the Elbe there. I 
sent them to the Emperor with my report. 

That same night I received orders to abandon my posi- 
tion, and to come and occupy the entrenched camp, which 
other troops had hastily left ; and twenty-four hours later I 
was relieved in my turn, and told to go on to Wittenberg. 
The Emperor was anxious to cross the Elbe there ; and my 
advance guard had already started, when he received in- 
telligence that the allies had quitted Bohemia, and were 
advancing towards Leipsic ; thereupon I received counter- 
orders to make for the Partha. 

A portion of the allied forces was already in position at 
about two leagues from Leipsic."^ It was October 16; I 
well remember the date. We attacked with more vigour 
than unison, and one of my divisions carried a position 
known as the Swedish Redoubt at the point of the bayonet. 
It was necessary to support them. The cavalry came up 
sharply, and did very well ; but the carabineers behaved 
very badly. With my own eyes I saw a squadron of the 
enemy outwit them at only ten sabres’ length. Each side 
remained in much the same position at the end of the 
combat. 

Next day, the 17th, although we were facing one another, 
within range, not a shot was fired — not even from a musket ; 

^ During the night of October 15, if reliance is to be placed on the 
account given by Baron de Marbot, that officer nearly succeeded in 
making prisoners of the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, 
who were at the outposts reconnoitring on the Kolmberg. 
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but we could see the reinforcements taking their places m 
the enemy s ranks, and could distinctly hear the cheers of 
the soldiers The night was equally tranquil On either 
side everything was preparing for a bloody battle 

Early next morning, the i8th, the Emperor closed up his 
ranks, the enemy were already advancing to attack us I 
had orders only to retire very slowly, which I did, but not 
without great losses, among others that of General Aubiy, 
commanding the artillery belonging to my corps. At 
length I reached the lines The cannonade was so violent, 
so multiplied, so extreme that it might have been com 
pared to a fire from two ranks of infantry and very well 
maintained moreover I again lost a large number of my 
men, many of my artillery horses , one gun was dismounted, 
my ammunition was consumed I ordered my infantry to 
shelter in ravines, and behind little risings m the ground 3 
thus remained inactive for several hours, while the battle con 
tinned with a violence equal to that with which it had begun, 
exposed to the fire of the enemy, to which I could not reply 
The army was then forming a crescent before Leipsrc, of 
which one extremity was flanked bj the Elster I implored 
the Emperor to replace m> artillery , he at length sent me a 
battery of the Guard which arrived roost conveniently, for 
the enemy, noticing that from this point they obtained no 
answer to their fire, concluded that they had silenced mine, 
and as they could see no troops, they thought they might 
establish themselves upon the raised point that I occupied 
I soon undeceived them As they boldly advanced, mv 
troops suddenly showed themselves, protected by the 
batteries that had come to me, they retired, and their 
firing recommenced, but less violently than before, either 
they were economizing their ammunition, or cisc some of 
their guns had been dismounted too 

I was walking about with Colonel Bongars, and we 
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deplored the great number of victims stretched at our feet ; 
preoccupied solely with what was going on under our eyes, 
and with the melancholy issue that 1 foresaw, 1 regretted 
that the cannon spared me while striking down so many 
brave men. While wc were talking over these sad circum- 
stances, I saw the enemy retreat on my left, and the cori)s 
of General Reynicr, drawn up in two lines, advance. 'I'lic 
leading line was composed of Saxons, the rear of h'rench. 
I gave orders to advance to their .su|)port, when what was 
my horror at seeing the front rank slop at the point the 
enemy had just quitted, and, turning round, fire straight at 
the French behind them ! 

Never was such treachery known in history. In the 
preceding year, when the Prussians deserted, at least they 
had the decency not to turn and fire upon us at the 
moment. Amazed, surprised, the second line (led, and was 
immediately pursued by the front line, which an instant 
before had been fighting under our banner. That there 
had been connivance was clear from the fact that the enemy 
supported this movement, and it would have been decisive 
for them had not the Emperor himself hastened to the spot 
to stop them and rally the line. 

It was growing late, and the firing slackened on either 
side, and finally ceased altogether. Everyone kept his own 
position — at least, on the side where I had been all day — 
but our left had been pushed back nearer to Leipsic. We 
passed the night in the utmost watchfulness, foreseeing a 
too tardy retreat, but in nowise prepared for the terrible 
nature of the next day’s catastrophe. 

An officer was sent from headquarters to bring me orders 
to retire to the suburb of Leipsic at the end of the high-road 
to Dresden ; but he lost his way, and only arrived at seven 
in the morning.* A thick fog fortunately obscured our 

* October 19. 
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position, and y;e were able, therefore, to fall back unper 
ceived The other army corps had done the same thing, 
and we thus formed a fresh Ime As the parks of artillery 
could not be moved, they were blown up , nothing could 
have been devised more likely to put the enemy on the 
alert and announce a decided retreat, and the) were not 
slow to profit by the signal, advancing to the heights which 
commanded my position 

The gardens of ihe suburb were enclosed by eatthbanks, 
which might serve as a slight bulwark against infantry and 
ca\ airy, but were useless against cannon We had bam 
caded all the issues, crenellated the w alls, but that served 
us very little against a heavy cannonade, which dealt frightful 
execution in the houses and among the troops 1 he enemy 
advanced in close columns , we stopped them fora momerit 
The fire was very hot, when General Oirardin, at that time 
aide de camp to the Pnnee of Neuchatel, brought me orders 
to immediately send a division to the e'ltreme right to the 
assistance of Marshal Augereau 

‘See for yourself,’ I answered, ‘whether I can spare any 
troops, 1 rather stand m need of reinforcements myself 
Go and tell the Emperor so 

‘ I have executed my mission, said he * you must do as 
you please , and he left me 

I had not men troops enough to keep my front m every 
direction, but I reflected that if Marshal Augereau ^ corps, 
and consequently the intervening regiments between him 
and me, were forced, I, who held the outside wing would 
be outflanked and cut off, and I consequently determined to 
s^nd, not a division but a brigade of the ffessiin division 
During this time, although we were defending the ground 
inch by inch, and the suburb had been taken and retaken 
several times, we were pushed right back to the boulevard 
of the town I was then informed that the Hessian brigade 
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was on its way back, ha\ing fonnc. 
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vented us from hearing the noise An attempt was made 
to lay at the door of a supenor engineer officer the respon 
sibihty for this act, and the neglect of preparations for 
crossing, but no one dared to fake steps to bnng him before 
a court martial , for it was quite clear that he had received 
no orders, and that on the contrary he had su^ested to the 
Major General the advisability of preparing points from 
which to cross, and that the answer given him had been 
that It would be time enough when the Emperor ordered it 

The most likely version of the catastrophe is that the 
bridge had been mined, and left in charge of an unluck) 
corporal and some artillerymen or sappers, with orders to 
blow It up if they perceived the enemy These poor fellows 
savv, heard, knew that part of the army was still on the right 
bank, but they did not know that there w ere no other points 
from which they could cross they saw a few of the enemy's 
skirmishers, and that was enough to make them carry out 
their orders 

It was said afterwards that, even had the bridge remained 
intact, we could not have made use of it, as it and the ap 
proaches to it were blocked by artillery and waggons That 
may have been so, but at least the infantry might have 
attempted to cross, the cavalry would have abandoned their 
horses, and thus many Jives might have been saved The 
block arose from the fact that no supervision had been 
exercised, no orders given to keep this passage clear Two 
strings of carriages were passing to the right and left of the 
boulevards of Leipsic, a third along the principal street of 
the town all three met at the bead of the bridge, .and it 
was a struggle which should get across first , the carnages 
caught each other’s wheels, blocked uji the space, and our 
unhappy fate was decided 

I escaped, however, with a firm resolve not to fall alive 
into the bands of the enemy, prefemng to shoot or drown 
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myself. Di-nggcd along, as I have said, by the crowd, I 
crossed two little arms of the lilsler, the first on a little 
bridge, holding on to the hand-rail, for my feet did not 
touch the boards (T was lifted uj), and ten times over was 
nearly upset) : the other upon a horse, lent me by a quaiter- 
masler, whose name 1 am sorry to have forgotten, though I 
have since rendered him a service. 

I found myself in an open field, still surrounded by the 
crowd ; I wandered about, it still followed me, convinced 
that I must know a way out, though I could find none 
marked on my map. 'rhere was still the main arm of the 
river to cross. Lauriston, who had been with me before we 
crossed the streams, was separated from me. 

Some of Prince I’oniatowski’s aides-de-camp came and 
told me he was drowned : I still thought he was behind me. 
I had begged him, as I have already said, to execute a 
charge to cover our withdrawal, and had not seen him since 
his return. The charge had not taken place ; the cavalry, 
having heard of the disaster at the bridge, had not followed 
him, and had thought of nothing but their own safety. 
These aides-de-camp shed tears on telling me of the death"' 
of their Prince ; he had thrown himself into the water with 
his horse, but had been unable to climb the opposite bank, 
which was very steep ; the tired horse had fallen backwards 
upon him, and both had been carried away by the swift 
stream. 

During this story one of my aides-de-camp, Beurnonville, 
seized my bridle and said : 

‘ Monsieur le Marechal, we cannot help that ; the import- 
ant thing is to save you.’ 

Prince Poniatowski had only been created a ^tarshal three d ■ 
before his untimely end ! Rathe^ than be taken prisoner 
horse into the rapid stream, though exhausted by a v- ^ ' 
body was recovered five days later by a peasant when 
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Thereupon he burned me away at a gallop to free me 
from the unhappy crowd that still surrounded me, and told 
me that Colonel Manon, who commanded the engineers m 
mj armj corps, had succeeded m crossing to the other side. 
He had had t\\o trees cut down and thrown across the 
river, joining them with doors shutters, and planks We 
hastened thither, but the place was blocked by troops I 
was told that Marshals Augereau and Victor had crossed 
this frail structure on horseback, notwithstanding all the 
representations that were made to them ^ that as the extre- 
mities were not fastened, and the two trees had slipped 
apart, the flooring had given way There remained nothing 
but the two trunks, and no one dared cross them 

It w as m> only chance I made up my mmd and risked 
It I got off my horse with great difficulty, owing to the 
ciowd, and there I was one foot on either trunk, and the 
abyss below me A high wind was blowing I was wearing 
a large cloak with loose sleeves, and, fearing lest the wind 
should cause me to lose my balance, or lest someone should 
hy hold of it, I got nd of it I had already made three- 
quarters of my way across, when some men determined to 
follow me their unsteady feet caused the trunks to shak^ 
and I fell into the water 1 could fortunately touch the 
bottom but the bank was steep, the soil loose and greasy , 

I vainly struggled to reach the shore Some of the enemy s 
skirmishers came up, I know not whence They fired at me 
point blank and missed me, and some of our men, who 
happened to be near drove them off and helped me out 
I was wet from head to foot, besides being in a violent 
perspiration from my efforts, and out of breath* The Duke 
of Ragusa, who had got across eariy in the da}, seeing me 
on the other bank, gave me a horse , I wanted dry clothes 
more, but they were not to be had 

One of my grooms, named Naudet, who had charge of my 
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pocket-book, not daring to come across, confided it to a 
soldier, who undressed and swam with it. I had no money 
to give him. Marshal Marmont lent me his purse, and I 
gave it to the man. He accompanied us, naked as he was, 
for three leagues, and I was still dripping. 

While we were still near the Elster, some skirmishers of 
the enemy came up in large numbers ; I took about thirty 
men who had been posted not far from there to protect a 
cannon, and charged and dispersed them. 

On the other side of the Elster the firing continued ; it 
suddenly ceased. Our unhappy troops were crowded 
together on the river-bank ; whole companies plunged into 
the water and were carried away : cries of despair rose on 
all sides. The men petceived me. Despite the noise and 
the tumult, I distinctly heard these words : 

‘ Monsieur le Mardchal, save your men ! save your 
children !’ 

I could do nothing for them ! Overcome by rage, indig- 
nation, fury, I wept ! 

Unable to give any assistance to these poor fellows, I 
quitted the scene of desolation. Some of those who had 
seen me fall into the river believed me drowned ; the 
rumour of my death spread rapidly, together with that of 
Prince Poniatowski, among the broken remains of the 
army which had succeeded in crossing the Elster, and at 
headquarters. Great joy was shown when I was found to 
be alive ; all embraced me, wishing to know the details of 
the appalling disaster and of my marvellous escape. The 
Emperor desired to see me. I was so indignant with him 
that I refused to accompany his messengers. However, I 
was so earnestly begged and implored to go and give advice, 
in the interests of the army and of France, that, for fear of 
some new piece of folly, I at last yielded. 

There were a number of people with the Em; ■ ^ 
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Others Count Daru He ^vas seated at a table a map 
spread before him, and his head on his hand IVith tears I 
related all that had happened 

For a long time I was haunted by the terrible picture, 
and the cries of my men, ‘Save your soldiers ' Save your 
children >’ still ring in my ears, and exi ite in my breast the 
deepest pity for the poor fellows whom I saw throwing 
themselves into the water, prefernng certain death to the 
nsh of being massacred or taken prisoners 
The Emperor listened without interrupting me, ni) 
audience w ere effected m various degrees, and all by their 
attitude displayed their gnef I ended by saying that the 
losses of the army m men and material w ere immense, and 
that not a moment should be lost m collecting the remains, 
and making for the Rhine We were then at Markranstadi , 

I had walked three leagues, still wet, and very tired Tiie 
Emperor noticed it, and said coldly 
‘ Go and rest ’ 

I left him, indignant at his indifference, for he offered me 
neither refreshment nor help, and yet 1 think I had said, 
in the course of my narration, that I had lost everything, 
baggage and carnages After 1 had been pulled out of the 
rner, the Duke of Ragusa told me that he had seen my 
carriages in the block on the boulevard at Leipsic, going in 
an opposite direction to the one 1 was following, while I, all 
the time belioed them to be at headquarters 

The previous e%ening I had sent orders that they should 
start, while the roads were yet clear and open , but, by 
another fatality, the aide-de-camp who was m charge of 
them fell asleep, and when be awoke it was loo late They 

* It could hardly Uc expected that at a time when the Ruler of Frm« 
and Head of the Army had xital matters to settle he should haie 
to aUo undertake the duties of an attentive host U^der the fir 
stances, his advice was not other than sensible 
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were thus lost, together with a bag containing from 12,000 
to 15,000 francs in gold (;^48o tO;^6oo), which he had 
orders to keep in his portmanteau. He explained to me 
later that the fear lest it should be stolen in camp had 
decided him to place this bag in my carriage, whence he 
had forgotten to rescue it when he was compelled to 
abandon everything, and flee with my attendants. I had 
also lost a great deal of silver money with my carriages. 
This circumstance having become known, everyone, as I 
left the Emperor’s presence, cordially offered me all the 
things of which I stood in need — changes of clothes, and 
their purses ; but when I opened my pocket-book, I found 
a good number of twenty-franc pieces inside, and therefore 
refused the latter. 
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CHAPTER Win 

Marshal Augereau—Passage of the Saale— At Erfurt— Plain Speaking 
— Arrival at Gelnhausen— Discouragement —In Hanai ^^ool3 — ■ 
Issue from the Woods— Entiy mio Haoau 

The next day, October 20, at dawn, we started on our 
march towards the Saale About 800 or 900 men, the 
remains of my army corps, had been ralhed, and with these 
I inarched As we were without artillery or carnages, while 
the roads were encumbered with them, we marched along 
■ver) easily We crossed the n\er by a cosered bridge, and 
I encamped for the night on the opposite side I met 
Marshal Augcreau, and asked him for an explanation of the 
order brought to me from the Emperor by General Girardm 
to send a division to his support, while I was bearing the 
brunt of so severe a combat m the suburbs of I eipsic , and, 
further, wh> nobody had been found m the place named 
He replied with an oath 

‘That idiot does not know what he is about' Ha\e 
you not already noticed that? Have you not observed that 
he his completely lost his head in these recent events, and 
in the catastrophe by which they Inv e been follow ed ? The 
coward' He abandoned and was prepared to sacrifice us 
all , but do y ou imagine that I am fool enough to let m) ‘clf 
be killed or made prisoner for the sake of a Leipsic 
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suburb? You should have done as I did, and have gone 
away !’* 

That was all I could get out of him. 

The next morning we started again ; on the road we met 
the provision waggons belonging to the Imperial Guard. 
For myself I had not a morsel of bread. I asked for some. 
The inspector or commissary in charge of the waggons made 
difficulties. 

‘Your carriages are lost,’ I said, ‘and will fall a prey to 
the enemy. Distribute at once your food and provisions to 
the troops around you.’ 

I at last obtained five or six loaves from him, which I 
divided among my officers. 

We had to recross the Saale. A slender bridge had been 
thrown across for the infantry, who precipitated themselves 
on to it in crowds, and caused it to give way. Nobody 
took command. I spent at least two hours in trying to 
re-establish order, and at last crossed over myself without 
having succeeded. It was then between two and four o’clock 
in the afternoon ; I was told that the principal headquarters 
were in a village hard by. I saw the Emperor in front of 
a house, reclining in a chair. He did not appear to see 
me. The Master of the Horse (Caulaincourt) beckoned 
me in, and gave me a loaf of bread, a chicken, and a bottle 
of wine. I had not broken my fast, and received these 
refreshments with avidity and gratitude. 

The Prince Major-General told me that he bad sent me 
orders to continue my march, and that a little farther on 
I should find a broken bridge, which was being repaired ; 
I went thither. I was alone with a groom. My officers 
had crossed the Saale pell-mell when I betook myself to 
headquarters for further orders ; they thought I was going 

* CharacterLstic advice of the ?.Iar'>hal, who abandoned to the e.nemv 
the second City of the Empire (Lyon's) in the r.ucceeding year. 
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to return I found a company of pontonniers and sappers 
at work , men on foot and led horses could pass, but not 
carnages These men had been eating some broth, and I 
asked if they had any left 

‘Yes,’ they replied, and brought me some I dipped 
some bread into it, and ate it greedily 

After this light repast I e\amined the plac^ and saw that 
no precautions had been taken to cover the bridge under 
repair It iias visible from the slope of a range of 
mountains, at the summit of which the enemy could place 
artillery and blow it to pieces, and that of course hap- 
pened 

I again crossed m order to see if I could discover their 
number, and some of our skirmishers were sent in their 
direction At the first gunshot the Emperor crossed the 
frail little bridge used by the workmen, and I saw him going 
away at a rapid trot on the other side A column of our 
troops came at last to cover the principal bridge, before 
their front rank reached it I crossed u once more, and went 
to headquarters 

I did not know what had become of m> little troop and 
my officers I therefore remounted my horse, and followed 
the marching troops It was now quite dark, and, as the 
road was blocked, we gained a bank that ran near it at the 
risk of breaking our necks by falling into the ravines or 
ruts , at length we reached the place where the headquarters 
were established As I passed the Emperor’s house, 
Caulaincourt recognized me, and begged me to come in 
and dine with the staff— they were just gointf to su down, 

I accepted 

The next morning a small advance guard was collected 
for me, the enemy were scounng the countrj Ixitc that 
night we reached Erfurt Ihe town, occupied b) our 
troops, possessed a strong castle. General d'AIton was in 
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command ; but the gates were shut, as disorder was feared 
from arrivals late at night, though they did not escape it 
even on the following day. Stores of all kinds had been 
formed there ; to save time and formalities they were burst 
open and ransacked. 

We had been there for some hours, when the Emperor 
sent for me. I went to the castle, and first saw the King 
of Naples, who cautioned me that the Emperor’s intention 
was to order me to find a strong defensive position, where 
he could remain for five or six days. 

‘You had better find a weak one,’ added Murat with 
an oath, ‘ or he will not rest till he has ruined himself and 
us too.’ 

‘Never fear,’ I replied. ‘Even if the position be excel- 
lent, I will tell him my mind about our situation.’ 

I was ushered in. The Emperor gave me the commission 
of which Murat had warned me. 

‘ It is out of the question to make a reconnaissance at 
this moment,’ I said, ‘because there is such a thick fog 
that it is impossible to see fifteen yards ahead. But, Sire, 

I continued, ‘are you in earnest in talking of remaining 
here?’ 

‘ 'lire men are tired,’ said the Emperor, ‘ and the enemy 
pursuing slowly. AVe must give them a rest.’ 

‘ No doubt that would be advisable, or even necessary 
under other circumstances,’ I replied ; ‘ but in our present 
state of disorganization, or demoralization, as I may as well 
call things by their proper names, we shall gain nothing by 
it. AVe must get to the Rhine as fast as possible. The 
majority of the men are already in disorder, and making 
their way thither.’ 

‘ But j et I am told that a considerable number have been 
stopped, and fifteen battalions formed.’ 

‘ You are being flattered and deceived,’ I said with firm- 

16 
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ness ‘ Exactly the same thing happened after the death of 
Turenne and the rout of his army Ihe courtiers told 
I ouis XIV that the troops were coming back across the 
Rhine in such numbers that, counting them all, there were 
non more men than there had ever been in the arm) ’ 
Louis XIV himself made this judicious re narL Our men 
are going anay pell mell , all our efforts to stop (hem haie 
been vam—their instinct urges them towards the Rhine 
No one amongst us is ignorant of the defection of the King 
of Bavaria, nor of his treaty with the allies, nor of the 
moNcment that General Wrede is making b) forced marches 
to cut off our retreat between this and Frankfort , and that, 
clearly, is why they are pursuing so slowlj -to retard our 
march, and give Wrede time to get m our rear If he 
teaches Gelnhausen’ (a place that I ahead) knew), '^jt is 
aery doubtful that we shall be able to dislodge him—if he 
has had time to establish himself, that vs, and be will have 
plenty if your Majesty remains here for two or three daj*s 
You can now only count upon the Guard, and have to 
beware lest the) be earned away b> the force of example, as 
in the last campaign 

All these reflections were self evident 
The Emperor’s attitude was one of profound meditation 
Three other persons were m his room, and they had ceased 
writing m order to listen — two of them were, I thjnJc, hia 
private secretaries , the third, the Duke of Bassano,* placed 
his pen between his teeth, and folded his arms He kept 
bis eyes fixed upon me, and displayed astonishment at 
hearing, for the first time, his Majesty addressed with such 
freedom and outspokenness t stopped to hear the Emperor's 
decision He at length broke silence, saying that he rccog 
nued the justice of m> observations, thanked me for my 


* Oeneral Marct 
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honesty, and would reflect upon what I had said, but thatj 
meanwhile, he wished me to make the reconnaissance. 

I left, and returned some hours later to report that the 
fog had not lifted, which was true, and that consequently I 
had only been able to observe what was immediately before 
my eyes- — namely, that the neighbourhood of the town was 
very steep and uneven. Thereupon he said : 

‘ Very good ; we will start to-morrow.’ 

‘ Even that will be too late,’ I answered ; ‘ we ought to 
start at once. The men are continually leaving laden with 
booty.’ 

Nobody had attempted to stop the pillage. We had no 
choice but to remain where we were till next day. 

On reaching Gelnhausen, I found the position occupied, 
fortunately weekly, by about a thousand men. The Kintzig 
covered it, and the bridge had already been broken, but so 
hurriedly that the beams were still floating about. Some of 
the enemy’s pickets came near us. Many isolated men had 
stopped; I formed them into companies, and made up a 
battalion. The enemy had no cannon at this point, and 
with mine I drove them away from the liver. 

As soon as the bridge was sufficiently repaired, I ordered 
an attack. The position might have been ambushed. The 
enemy were so weak that they made no effort to keep us 
back ; but if they had had time to establish themselves, I 
do not know if we should have managed to dislodge them. 
Later on they received reinforcements, principally of cavalry; 
we skirmished all day, continually advancing towards a 
village, which we reached as night was drawing on. There 
was a castle in the place, and the Emperor came thither to 
take up his quarters, although he had already fixed them in 
a little village in the rear. Everything, therefore, had to be 
repacked, and the waggons reloaded for the move. In the 
village just mentioned, there was only one uncomfortable 
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house , while in the place where I was, and whither Napoleon 
came, there w is a castle, uninhabited, but furnished 
I received informition that the Bavarian arm\ was posted 
at Hinau Its strength was uriknown , but it had begun 
to arrive the previous evening, and troops had been coming 
in that same day ( here had only been just time, therefore, 
to send a detachment to Gelnhausen, and some troops of 
cavalry to other points from Hanau I hid this information 
from a person who had come thence that very day, and who 
had been an eye witness of what he told me 
The Emperor then sent for me, and inquired whether he 
were m safety, as his Guard had not yet come up 
M cannot answer for it,’ I replied *We only arrived 
after dark, shortly before you, and I do not even know 
whether all my troops followed me.’ 

‘ Are we, then, with the outposts ?' 

‘Yes’ 

He kept me to dinner, and sent for the person who had 
arrived that evening from Hanau, and whose words I bad 
repeated He liked to ask questions for himself, but he 
learned i\o more than I had told hitru He declared that 
the Bavarians would not stand up against him The next 
day proved him mistaken 

At daybreak* 1 started on my march A short distince 
away we met the Bavarian outposts, supported by a strong 
advance guard I had to stop and wait till our cavalry came 
up, and crossed sabres with the enemy pushed them 
back into the woods of Hanau, whither "e followed them 
A fusillade began which my handful of troops could not 
stand, 1 made them retire into shelter several times I 
also ordered the cavalry to charge m order to support m> 
infantry This state of things had lasted for some hours, 
when, wishing to see what was taking place on the high 
* Oclvberja 
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road. 1 ventured out ^vith some of my stafi'. As soon as 
we appeared we were t^reetod by a hot fire of cannon and 
musketr)' which compelled us to withdraw hastily into the 
wood. I had. however, had time to ijlance at the enemy’s 
position, and what I could see of it was not very encouraging, 
nor calculated to inspire my troop.s with cimfidence. 

.Ml my jucssages to the Emjicror to warn him of the 
re.sistancc we had met with, of the leduction of our small 
means (of which the encnn% fortunately, could not judge, as 
they were scattered about the wood), and of the urj'cnt 
necc.'Jsity for reinforcements, remained unnoticed. I was 
much impelled to go to him in ]>erson : but 1 feared that if 
I left the men would become discouraged — my pre.sence 
t ept them together. As we were not more than a quarter 
of a league from headquarters, I at length made up my 
mind ; and, in order to divert observation, ordered a fresh 
charge of cavalry into the wood, and then started ofi* at full 
gallop. On reaching the Emperor, I spoke to him very 
energetioilly about the position of affairs. 

‘ What can I do ?’ he said indifferently. ‘ I give orders, 
and no one heeds them. I wished to assemble all the 
waggons at one point under a c.avalry escort. W’ell, nobody 
came to do it 

‘ I can quite believe it,’ I returned ; ‘ these men liave 
experience and instinct, and rightly presume that the road 
by which you wish them to communicate is closed to us. 
But consider that our situation is no ordinary one. You 
i/iusf force a passage, Sire, and send forward, without an 
instant's delay, all the troops at your disposal. Why have 
not the Guard come up ? We shall be utterly done for if 
they don’t come immediately.’ 

‘ I can’t help it,’ he answered dejectedly. 

Formerly at a sign, a gesture, a word, all had trembled 
around him, or he would have known the reason ivhy ! 
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However, the Emperor summoned the Major General, who 
declared that he also had giv en orders They w ere repeated, 
the assembly was sounded, and I went away with a promise 
that a portion of the Guard would come and place them 
selves under my orders I announced this news and it 
encouraged the soldiers a little The firing and the short 
charges continued, the Guard did not arnve—mipatience 
reappeared At length the bearslcms 0/ the Old Guard 
came in view , I pointed them out, and said that this troop 
would take our places while we rest-d 

Four battalions of chasseurs arrived , the General m 
command of them asUd for my orders, 1 caused half of 
them to he dep\o>ed as sharpshooters flanked b> companies 
and the two others m line to support them The) advanced 
to the scene of action The mere sight of these velenns 
made the enemy retire from the wood, but it was still 
difficult to get clear of it, or even to line the fringe Ihe 
enemy continued to fire volleys of grapeshot and shells. 
We kept our position that was a great deal The Emperor 
came up followed by his Guard and some other troops , he 
asked for information, which I gave him, reckoning the 
enemy s force as at least 30,000 men 

‘Can we reconnoitre their position without danger? he 
asked 

‘Not without danger, we must nsk it, I have already 
done it once 

Very good, come along’ 

And away we went. Just asKCwere starting a sficlf Irurst 
dose to him without hurting an)one Straightway he 
stopped, dismounted from hts horse, and front that moment 
tjl) the etenitig it was impossible to get him out of tlic 
wood. He ordered General Drouot to discoicr a position 
on the right of the road where he could iwst the artillery of 
the Guard The personal danger was cxlremc, but this 
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brave General, as modest as be was distinguished, never 
gave it a thought.* In order to cause a diversion at this 
point, the Emperor ordered his cavalry to debouch on to 
the high-road ; the grenadiers a chcval were in front. They 
charged, but were brought back and protected by a regi- 
ment of ‘ guards of honour,’ composed of young men of 
good family, who were making their debut, but who showed 
great courage. The grenadiers rallied behind this regiment, 
while the dragoons swejDt forward and repulsed the enemy 
with great success, gallantly breaking their squares. 

General Drouot had succeeded, not without heavy loss, 
in establishing his batteries, and others were afterwards 
mounted at other points. We had also succeeded in reach- 
ing the fringe of the wood ; the enemy were retreating in 
every direction, and recrossing the river; but they still 
maintained their defence of Hanau, and there was still on 
our right a strong battery, which we could not succeed in 
silencing, and which was doing us considerable damage. 
We might have obtained great advantages from the retreat 
of the Bavarians, but as the Emperor spent the whole day 
in the wood,! he could see nothing, and everyone acted as 

See note upon General Drouot at page 446. 

t In a review of the firht edition of this work, on its appearance in 
1892, the Atisti-alasian newspaper remarks : ‘To skulk in the hour of 
danger was the last thing which Napoleon would have done. His 
belief in his star sustained him in the unwavering conviction that he 
bore a charmed life ; and he exemplified this only a year afterwards, at 
the Battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, by a well-authenticated incident which 
Macdonald passes over in silence. A shell fell immediately in front of 
one of the battalions of the Guard. Napoleon, spurring his horse, rode 
straight up to the smoking fuse, in order to give the veterans a lesson in 
sang froid. The shell burst, the horse was killed, and, when the smoke 
dispersed, the Emperor was seen, calm and unhurt. “ Don’t be 
alarmed, my friends,” said he ; “ the bullet that will kill me has not yet 
been cast.” And, calling for another horse, he mounted it, and placed 
himself at the head of his soldiers, who recognized his supreme indiffer- 
ence to danger with shouts of enthusiasm.’ 
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he pleased without any concert I here seemed to be an 
idea that we had done enough m reaching the n\er and 
driving back the enemy, and no one observed, apparentl), 
that, situated as we were^ it was most important for us to 
reach the other side, and that, until Hanan had been 
stormed, our communications with France must continue 
interrupted 

The day was drawing to an end, and the battery just 
mentioned caused us great inconvenience , the shooting was 
very straight, and was aimed at the point where the wood 
debouched into the high road I was there m person * 

Nansoutys Cavalry came through the wood I asked 
him to charge and carry the battery , he refused, alleging 
the fatigue of his men 

‘ If jou will only make an effort, then,' I said hutrecened 
only the same answer 

I was urging him with some considerable heat, when one 
of the Emperor's aides de camp, General Flahaut, chanced 
to pass Seeing me very excited, he inquired what was the 
matter 

‘ Look here,’ I said , ‘ a slight effort w ould secure us that 

* There is an acciJental glimpse of the Duke of Tarenlum at tlie 
Battle of Hanau in General Marbots ‘Memoirs’ (Eng edit., sof ii , 
p 431) ‘ I keenly regretted ihc loss of ray trumpeter,’ sa>’5 Baron dc 

Marbut, ‘who was beIo>ed the entire regiment no less for Ins 
courage than for his general behasiour Ife was the son of a professor 
at the College of Toulouse, hid 1 een through his course there, an I 
took great pleasure jn spouting Latin An hour l>efore his tleath, ob 
Seriing the majority of trees in the forest of llanau— whose spreading 
branches formed a kind of roof — were beeches, he quotetl the lines from 
Virgil commencing 

‘ Tit} re tu patol* recubantrub MRimne fagu 

Marshal Macdonald, who happened to pass at the momenr, h'gM 
heartilj, exclaiming, “There’s a little chap whose memory i-nt dj> 
turbed by his surroundings. It is surely the first tmie that anjone ha* 
recited Virgil under the fire of the enemy s guas { 
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battery. If the Emperor were .here, something would be 
done — duty, at least, if nothing more ! Situated as we are 
here, it is of vital consequence to sweep aside every obstacle 
and to force our way through.’ 

‘ Would you like to see the Emperor ?’ he said. ‘ I will 
bring him to you.’ 

‘ Do, if you can,’ 1 answered. 

It was now late, and instead of coming himself, he sent 
orders to Nansouty to act. The latter moved at last. As 
soon as the enemy saw him, they retreated, which would 
have been a boon to us a few hours earlier. 

I had rallied the remains of my division on the outskirts 
of the wood. We were at a short distance from Hanau ; a 
few troops advanced thither, but stopped just out of range 
of a hot fusillade. 

We had been at ease for some time, when I saw a shape- 
less column, preceded by a lighted torch, issue from the 
wood and defile along the high-road. I was told that 
a report was spread, no one knew how, of the evacuation of 
Hanau ; and as the Emperor was sure of good quarters 
there, he had started without any further information The 
torch was borne before him. All that had been in the wood, 
troops, carriages, artillery, led horses, etc., were following 
him in disorder. 

1 called for my horse in order to head him and warn him 
of his mistake j but the mass that widened out as it issued 
from the wood prevented me from passing. I also had to 
ride carefully along the edge of a ditch by the roadside ; 
however, a few yards farther on I was able to cross it, and 
hastened on for a moment, so as to come up with the head 
of the column. 

Suddenly a few shots were heard ; the column stopped, 
and I saw the torch take a pace to the right and describe a 
curve retiring into the wood, whence the shapeless and ever- 
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increasing mass uas still pounng and pressing on the head 
thus suddenly arrested. 1 found myself caught in the mob, 
unable to advance or retire, mthout having succeeded m 
joining the Emperor I tried to recross the ditch and to 
regain the edge of the wood, feeling very sorry that I had 
ever quitted it At length I lost my temper, and ordered 
mj bodyguard to force a passage for me s«ord in hand 
They at once obeyed, crying 

‘ Make w ay ’ Make way 

One voice alone could he heard in the crowd asking 

‘ What guards are those creating such a disturbance ? 

It was Count Daru, Commissary General of the army I 
did not feel called upon to answer, or to make myself 
known I succeeded in making my imy back to the place 
I had left, leaving the mass to disentangle itself as best it 
could Had the enemy known what was going on, and 
made a sortie from Hanau, the disorder must hive been 
even greater, and their losses immense , happily, their only 
idea was to retreat 

Jn the middle of the night the Emperor sent me orders to 
collect a battery of howitzers, and to fire on the town, the 
enemy did not reply, whence we concluded that they were 
unarmed They moved out at break of day, and our troops 


occupied the town 

Scarcely had this news penetrated into the wood, when 
the disorderly mass once more made its way out with no 
less confusion than on the previous evening The Emperor 
himself passed, and gave me orders to relieve the troops in 
the town, promising that I in turn should be relieved y 
General Bertrand I had not perceived until 
the soldiers remaining to me had left, and had joined t cm 
selves to the living torrent that was flowing towards i rank 
fort, whither the Emperor was going in person I sent fitter 
them, and recovered about 150 men, whom I broug m 
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Hanau to replace a troop not much larger, of tvhich General 
Souham had command. I found him in a house in the 
suburbs; he left, and I entered the town. The enemy 
were not far off on the other side of the river. The place 
had an enclosure, but could not resist an attack. 

Just as I was sitting down to breakfast, Tuilicr, com- 
manding the engineers, whom I had sent to the top of the 
steeple, came and whispered to me that the enemy were 
advancing. 

‘ Go back again,’ I said, ‘ and let me know when they are 
near the gates.’ 

‘ They are not far off now,’ he replied ; ‘ and you have 
barely time to retire.’ 

The fusillade commenced as he was speaking. I left my 
breakfast, therefore, and, calling the chief officer of my little 
group of men, told him to hold firm, and that he would be 
relieved immediately. As I was quitting the town I met 
General Bertrand, who had orders to relieve us ; he asked 
how many troops he should take in with him. 

‘All you have will not be enough,’ I replied, and con- 
tinued my journey. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

M Mayence — What Caulaincourt said — Conversation with the Emperor 
—Want of Money — Evacuation of Amheiro— Surprise of Ncuss— - 
The Enemy cross the Rhine — ^Advance into France 

It was only at Frankfort that I found the scattered remnants 
of my division , w e w ere also rejoined by the detachment I 
had left at Hanau I had orders to continue my march to 
Mayence, which I reached that ntght T he bridge of boats 
had been so severely tried by the constant succession of 
troops, waggons, and artillery, that two pontoons had nearlj 
given way It had therefore been necessary to stop U from 
being used, and to close the gates of the tete d< poni M) 
chief of the staff, who had preceded me, had posted a notice 
on the gates that all who belonged to my corps were to 
betake themselves to * and go into cantonments there 
The Emperor sent for me next day, and kept me to 
dinner He reviewed all the circumstances and events of 
the campaign, dealing at length with the bad faith of the 
allies, especially of Austria at Prague, during the negotiations 
of the Congress 

Caulaincourt, Ins Master of the Horse, and Count Nar 
bonne, his aide-de-camp, bad, however, told me that the entire 
settlement had been in his hands , tint, m rcalitj, he ought 
to have given up some conquests or combinations, but that 
The name of the place n omitted in the original manusenpt 
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he could have retained Italy, the Rhine as a boundary, and 
the Protectorate of the Helvetian Confederation. That 
Napoleon had been pressed to consent to this, and warned 
that, in case of refusal, Austria would make common cause 
with Russia and Prussia. She made no secret of the fact 
that she was bound by a treaty, which had been obvious for 
some months past, as the allies, beaten at the beginning of 
the campaign, had retired into Silesia, to the foot of the 
mountains of Bohemia, ready to enter if they were driven to 
it, and this they could not have done had Austria preserved 
her neutrality. They would have taken good care not to 
risk having to surrender at the foot of those mountains, as all 
their communications would have been cut off if they had 
lost a decisive battle. Moreover, had they not been certain 
of Austria’s co-operation, they would have recrossed the Oder, 
near Breslau, in their retreat from Jauer. 

Prudence recommended a compromise, but the Emperor, 
blind, and relying upon his ascendancy at the Court of 
Vienna, which he believed was further strengthened by his 
position as son-in-law, had obstinately refused to consent to 
the cession of Holland and the Hanse Towns, and to 
renounce the Protectorate of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. As soon as the armistice was denounced, he 
authorized his plenipotentiaries to make these concessions ; 
those of the allies, however, replied that it was now too late, 
and that the question must be settled by the sword. 

‘Why,’ I inquired, ‘did not your Majesty consent sooner? 
The army earnestly desired it ; the honour of your arms was 
repaired ; your principal leaders begged it of you, both in 
the name of the army and of France, so sorely distressed. 
I myself ventured to point out the dangers of the situation 
to you. I represented the difficulties France had had in 
fighting against the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia ; what, then, would it be when Austria, Sweden, and 
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Other lesser States leagued themselves ith them? Our losses, 
I admit, had been somewhat repaired, but hoiv? Bj' recruits 
who were little more than children, hy joung untrained 
horses, already worn out by long forced marches The 
reneiial of hostilities nould once more interrupt oor com 
munications, any senous reverse must mfalhbl) rum us, 
we bad neither provisions nor ammunition , and, aboie all, 
we had to avoid discouragement, to keep up the spirits of 
the men ' 

This reasoning had produced no effect upon him at the 
time of the negotiations, but now he admitted it was just 

‘I did not agree to these concessions,’ he said, ‘because 
I feared that the allies would become more exacting, and 
would demand still more ’ 

‘But in that case. Sue,’ I replied, ‘why did you, when 
unfortunately too late, end by consenting ? Had you done 
so earlier, you would have given proof of your desire for 
peace , France and the army would have been grateful to 
you, and perhaps would ha\e made greater efforts to secure 
It hloreoier all the preliminaries declared that, beyond 
these concessions, the Emperors would ask for nothing 
You might have done more, you might haie freed yourself 
irith honour from the canker which is destroying your old 
troops in Spam, and ruining your treasury, had you restored 
Spam to herself and her sovereign, and thereby displajeda 
moderation which must base struck France, your armies 
and Europe ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said he, ' that is true , but now I must retain that 
country as compensation ’ 

During this conversation the bulleim of the allies upon 
the events at Leipsic was handed to him Ferhajis there 
was some c\aggeration in their account, but I had to admit 
that, on the whole, it was but too ttue, the, iierc mlOTi 
cated with their success, and not without reason 
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Our situation was to France and Europe a striking proof 
of our reverses, of the terrible misfortunes we had already 
endured, and of those ^Yhich threatened and must inevitably 
overwhelm us if peace, which of course could only be pur- 
chased by fresh concessions, did not speedily come to save 
the army and France. To these observations he replied 
that he was going to try to re-open the negotiations, but that 
he wished to keep the line of the Rhine, wherein I entirely 
agreed with him. 

He informed me that I was to start for Cologne, and to 
take command of the line from Mayence to Wcsel. 

‘ With what troops ?’ I asked. ‘ With what am I to defend 
a tract of such extent ?’ 

‘ I will send you some. They are coming in from all 
sides, and we are raising 300,000 men. You shall have 
eighty battalions and sixty squadrons. The enemy, hitherto 
concentrated, will be obliged to spread out, and we shall be 
strong at all their vulnerable points.’ 

He thought that the allies would be wearied, and would 
go into winter-quarters on the right bank of the Rhine, thus 
leaving him time to reform and reinforce his armies ; but 
in less than two months we were doomed to be disap- 
pointed. 

Before we parted he asked me to tell him the amount of 
my personal losses during the campaign. I merely said 
that they were considerable, which was true ; I had not even 
a clean shirt left. He said that he had no money at May- 
ence, but that he would send me an indemnity from Paris. 

‘ I was rich,’ he added, ‘ at the opening of the campaign 
in 1812. The armies were well provided, the men paid 
regularly, and I had left 400000,000 francs [^^16,000,000] 
in the cellars at the Tuileries, of which 300,000,000 
UX2 ,000,000] came from the contributions levied in 
Prussia I drew out 340,000,000 13,600,000] to help 
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France in reforming thearmyin 1813 , 1 haie only 60,000,000 
400,000] left Itisverj Uttle, and I hai'e so much to 
do mth It 

This was intended to convey to me that I should onlj 
get a very small share In fact he only sent me, while I 
was at Wesel, a draft upon Pans for 30 ooo francs {^1,200^ 

I had great difhcuUy afterwards in getting it cashed, but 
eventually Monsieur de la Bouillene, manager of the Crown 
property, very kindly arranged it for me 

I w rote next day to your eldest sister to send me some 
linen to Cologne, whither 1 was going ‘^ouham lent me 
his carnage, and I started that afternoon, finding raj staff 
and my weak force at Bingen 

Night was drawing on They made useless efforts to 
retain me, but I insisted on starting The road was bad , 
masters, men postilions, everyone was asleep We upset 
coming round a sharp curve recently cut m the rock, and, 
oil leaving the carnage, unhurt, found with terror that "e 
were within two feet of the edge of the Rhine Had the 
horses advanced one step more, we must have infalJibly 
perished in the nver, after braving so manj dangers, and I, 
in particular, having escaped the Elster I reached Cologne 
w ithout further accident, and was thence ordered on 1 1 
Wesel and ffimeguen 

My command, on the right of the line, ended at Coblentr, 
but on the left extended to Arnheim All our troops had 
recrossed the Rhine, and gone from Majence to \FeseI 
This last place was strongly garrisoned, and General Uourlce, 
the Governor, had orders to place all Ins troops at my dis 
posal, but only to support my operations, without compro- 
mising (he secuntj of the place This Gtncral behaved 
very well to me , we reconnoitred outside, and decided that 
It would be safer not to advance 

I went to Nimeguen, where I had been gimsoncd, while 
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serving under Maillobois, at the beginning of my career ; I 
had had my quarters there after the siege during the winter 
of 1794-95. At that lime wo were victorious : at the period 
I am now describing wc were only acting on a very feeble 
defensive. 

I made certain that the enemy were gntlicring round 
Arnheim, which we held with only a small force, 'i'hc town 
was defended by a sort of entrenched camp, but there were 
no troops to occupy it. 1 decided upon evacuating the 
place, and upon recrossing the Leek and the A\\aal. 1 saw 
with my own eyes llic enemy’s preparations, and that we 
had not a moment to lose ; orders were given, but very 
badly carried out. Instead of retiring during the night, 
they wailed till the next day, and the enemy attacked at that 
very moment. 

Wc had 400 or 500 men in the town, but neither collected 
together nor ready to leave. They were dispersed ; the gate 
by which we were to quit was not even guarded, so much 
so that the gatekeeper, whether through bribery or treachery, 
locked it, disappeared with the keys, and ran away at the 
first gun.shot I'he detachment, therefore, had to capitulate. 
The troops from without crossed the bridge without destroy- 
ing it, not knowing the reason why the garrison did not 
evacuate the town. The enemy sei/.ed the opportunity, and 
followed, but hesitatingly, half-way across. The very fact of 
the garrison being shut up within the place stopped the 
enemy's chief forces, as they thought it was much stronger 
than it really was ; had it not been for that, they might have 
made it difficult for us to cross the Waal. 

At Nimeguen there were two little armed Dutch boats. 
Fearing that they might commit some fresh act of treachery, 
and prevent the return of our troops, I ordered them to 
move down the river at once, without giving them a chance 
of learning what had happened. I thus succeeded in bring- 

17 
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ing across, without impediment, all the detachments that 
were still on the right bank 

1 had opened communications with General Molitor, uho 
commanded m the Province of Utrecht I recalled him, 
and he crossed to the island of Bommel, whence he joined 
me with some more skeleton raiments As I foresaw that 
we should ere long be compelled to withdraw from Nime 
guen, I asked permission to evacuate at the same time Bois 
le Due, Wesel, Venloo, and Maestncht , but it was refused 
While waiting for an answer to my despatch, I inquired of 
General Bourke how long he would require to undermine 
and blow up the fortifications of Wesel and to withdraw his 
garrison, supposmg his instructions authorized him to carrj 
out such an order if given by me The question was simple , 
but it caused him such terror that his onl> answer to me 
was a request for an interview, but the events which followed 
prevented me from compljang with n 

In asking for an authorization to evacuate these places, I 
was carrjing out the pbn of concentration that 1 had twice 
proposed under similar arcumstances at the end of ihia 
and rSij but, in spite of the correctness of mj views, 
experience had taught no lesson, and the garrisons wtn, 
compelled to capitulate one after another However, as ut 
could look for no immediate succour, this sj’stem sentd to 
reinforce our fighting troops, and to weaken the enem\, 
who were obliged to leave garrisons in the places wo t\a 
cuated 

I am aware that the other sjstem has certain advaniasts 
—for example, that of detaining a large number of hostile 
troops b> sieges or blockades, and of prestrv mg resources 
and communications for one's self, if one can succcad m 
beating the enem} in the open field But to obtain ihc^i. 
advantages an armj is a necessitj , and when one has none 
or nothing but a few shattered remains, and u takes months 
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to raise a fresh one, it is better to have recourse to evacua- 
tion. This is especialty the case when the places are 
scattered — like Zamosc, Modlin, Pillau, and Dantzic — if 
one is driven back to this side of the Elbe, and like those 
on the Oder and the Elbe when one has to retire to the 
Rhine. In my opinion, it is much better to run the risk of 
being obliged to recommence sieges, and to have a movable 
army, than to be reduced to mere bundles {J>a<]rj(ets) of men, 
which have to end by giving w'ay, as happened to us at the 
end of each of our last campaigns.* 

I was told to stand firm ; but with such an extended area 
as I had under my command, and with such small means, I 
could only watch the Rhine, and not defend it. The enemy 
tried to cross at Diisseldorf, and surprised the little garrison 
of Neuss. I hastened thither, and on the way learnt that it 
was only a feint, and that the enemy had recrossed the river. 
They tried the same thing at several other points. All this 

Besides the large force shut up in Hamburg under Marshal Davout 
(and which held out so gallantly even after the capitulation of Paris), 
the French had considerably over a hundred thousand veterans and 
conscripts blockaded in fortresses, such as Dantzig, Zamosc, Modlin, 
Stettin, Pillau, Thorn, Glogau, Torgau, Ciistrin, Wittemburg, Magde- 
burg, Wurtzburg, Freibourg, Erfurt, with Marshal St. Cyr at Dresden, 
and in smaller garrisons in Austria, at Mayence or Coblentz possibly, at 
Strasbourg, Kehl, Colmar, Dijon, Besancon, Belfort, Luxembourg, 
Thionville, Metz, Phalsbourg, Saverne, Bitche, Toul, etc., .St. Sebas- 
tian, Parnpeluna, and in Catalonia. At Antwerp, also, in the hour of 
adversit}' for France, instead of ‘ emigrating,’ the stern Republican 
Carnot placed his sword at the disposal of the Emperor whose career he 
so highly disapproved of (a pleasant contrast to the many Frenchmen 
who, like Moreau or Dumouriez, stabbed their country in the back 
when they found its enemies in readiness to support them). All these 
fortresses were taken or besieged ; of course no reference is made here 
to the garrisons of the interior, or even to Lyons, which was threatened. 
(See, loo, a note by Colonel Phipps in the English edition of Borrr- 
rienne's ‘Memoirs of Napoleon,’ published in 1885, vol. iii., p. 116 ; 
and also General Marbot’s ‘ Memoirs,’ Eng. edit., vc’ " ■ 4.2'!^^^^ 
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vras insignificant , but it served to warn me to act with cir 
cumspection, so as not to run the nsk of being cut off 
I received no further orders, and the events which crowded 
upon me obliged me to act with prudence I withdrew slowl) 
to the Meuse reinforcing Wesel, Venloo, and Itlaestncht, 
when I learned that the enemy had opened the campaign, 
and definitely crossed the Rhine They were advancing 
very rapidly, as they met no obstacles to speaJ^ of, tftey 
might even reach Lifege before me I hastened thither, and 
thence to Huy , Namur, and ifeziferes 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

CJimpaign in France — liomharchnent of Chalons — Escape from Epernay 
— Champaubert and Cbalcau-Thierry — Congress of Chalillon — 
Surprise at Troyes — Retreat of the Enemy — The Emjteror at 
Arcis — Departure of the Emperor. 

The Emperor rejoined the army at the first announcement 
reaching him of the passage of the Rhine but of all the 
levies and reinforcements -that had been announced with 
such a flourish, none ever reached me. On paper, I was 
supposed to be in command of a force numbering from 
50,000 to 60,000 men, whereas actually, with Molitor’s 
division, which I brought with me, I had not more than 
3,000. 

I was going to Verdun to join the Duke of Ragusa,+ who 
was in command on the left of our line, when I received 
orders to come to Chalons, whence I was sent to Vitr)^-on- 
the-Marne. A hostile force, 30,000 strong, was already in 
the neighbourhood. I rallied my troops at the Chaussk, 
where I was attacked, but very feebly, next morning. During 
the day, however, the enemy made preparations to dislodge 
me. I held our position till night, when I withdrew to 
Chalons. The evacuation of this place had already begun. 

The allies crossed the Rhine on January i, 1814 ; the Emperor 
did not leave Paris till the 25th. 

+ Marshal Marmont. 
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but it would take us at least twenty four hours to finish 
emptying the magazines, which were so precious to us 
The enemy appeared at break of day, and deplojed m 
turn all their forces, which I reckoned at 30,000 men 
Prudence unquestionably compelled me not to fight on such 
unequal terms, or not to expose CbSlons , but, despite our 
utmost activity, the emptying of the magazines could not 
be effected before the follow mg night 

On the other hand, the General in command at Vitrj, 
who had 2,000 or 2,500 men, sent me word that he was in 
a very critical position — without victuals or means of de- 
fence, that he was already invested on the right bank of 
the Marne, and tnat if he did not receive immediate otdcrs 
to retire, he would be constrained to surrender, and that we 
should lose the garrison almost without striking a blow I 
determined to send him the orders he asked for, and to 
protect his march on the way to jom us This was an 
additional reason for defending Chalons My troops covered 
the town and did, in fact, defend it verj courageousi} till 
nightfall when the finng ceased on either side 

General Yorck, who commanded at this point, had made 
up his mind to occupy the phce , he summoned me to 
yield or to evacuate it, otherwise he would set U on fire 
That would have been easil) done, for manj parfA of the 
town are old, and the houses built of wood 

Owing to some misunderstanding, hts flag of truce was 
adnulied (although, according to m) custom, I had renewed 
my prohibition), and was brought to me He was the Count 
of Brandenburg, a natural brother of the King of J rtiss!i, 
who in 1812 had arrived at lilsit from Berlin a da) or two 
before the defection of the Prussian corps This corps was 
the very one that I bad been fighting all dav, and com 
manded b) the same leader I had hitherto a!v» a) s trvaict 
this young man with consideration and poliitncv>, he 
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sho\\cd a decided 4\int of both to me m deli\aini; his 
mcs'nge 

‘ I ln\c more respect for jour chtruter tinn jou hi 4 C 
jourself,* I STid, ‘othcnvise 1 %\ould C'urst >ou to regret 
jour imjiertincnt nmncr 1 >\ill not e\pose Chilons to the 
disorder attcndint upon 1 night occupation, but I do not 
mind telling jou that I shall caicuate it to niorroM morning 
\ our General knons roe uell enough to be commeed that 
I shall not allo\% mjscU to be mtimidatcd by threats anj 
more than by deeds lint is all I have to say to you 
Go ' 

* \\ e shall set fite to the town,’ he tejvhcd 

* As you please,’ I answered, and dismissed him 

On the preijous day I had gnen orders that (ho bridge 
should be mined, as also a tmimphal arch that cither grati 
tude or fiattery had raised to the rmperor at Us evtrcmitj, 
on the left bank of tlic ^(anle It was not to he blown up 
except m case the mines faded— which happened— so as to 
obstruct the bridge, at least for arliUerj 

rhe threat of shelling the town was quicUy put into 
execution, and mimcdtaiclj spread consternation amongst 
the inhabitants 1 had made every preparation to eMmgui'-h 
the fire III the most exposed quarters A few hou es were 
set alight, and I then witnessed a heart breaking spectacle, 
the autlionties imploring me to evacuate the town, and part 
of the jiopulation runmne hither and tluihcr half clothed 
uttering cries of despair, and cursing the author of a war 
which had brought such desolation upon trance, and to 
whom all the same, they had recently erected a tnutuphal 
arch 

I groaned at this pitiful sight, but nij duty would not 
admit of my yielding nor of compromi''inf nij troops and 
the general operations of the army The mqht was very 
■severe, n was freezing hard, and the yioor creatures were 
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half dressed. The -women, their hair streaming and with 
bare feet, carried about their babies in long clothes. I shall 
never forget it. The enemy, observing that their fire pro- 
duced no result, or perhaps for want of ammunition, ceased 
it, and the inhabitants retired to their homes. 

I evacuated the place in broad daylight, after ordering a 
light to be set to the mines under the bridge ; but they were 
badly laid, and only shook it. I then exploded those under 
the triumphal arch, and, when it had fallen, it made a suf- 
ficient obstacle to prevent an immediate entrance. The 
enemy, seeing us prepared to oppose any attempt, refrained 
from making one all that day. 

My orders were to communicate with the Duke of Ragusa, 
who was supposed to be at Arcis-sur-Aube. I sent my cavalry 
there, but on the way they met that of the enemy, and fell 
back upon Etoges. The garrison of Vitry, which had retired 
unhindered, was already there. A portion of my corps ac- 
companied me thither, while the rest made for JaS,lons. I 
thus covered the two main roads between Chalons and 
Paris. 

On reaching Champtrix, I learned from some prisoners 
and from the inhabitants that part of Blucher’s army was 
advancing to Montmirail. As this communication, there- 
fore, was closed to me, I went across country to lilpernay, 
where all my troops reassembled ; but as it was possible — 
nay, probable — that the enemy would reach La Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre before me, if I did not take rapid steps to prevent 
it, I made a forced march. I had halted and slept at 
!]&pernay, and, on continuing my route, left my reai-guard 
behind to impede the enemy when they quitted Chalons. 
The egress from Epernay is narrow, and may be defended 
for a considerable time. 

I stopped at a village among the hills on the left of the 
road ; but scarcely was I settled there when I was told that 
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ro> tenr gu'\rd ^\hlch, ho'Re\et, had not been pre^^ed ^\•as 
retreating and that the enemj !> vedettes had alread) 
reached the Milage where I was breakfasting I had but 
jusl time to throw across nij horse and gallop 

through the \ineyards to catch up m) troois, who had 
marched on some distance Had it not been for the 
peasants timelj warning I should have been taken vvhilt. 
at table. I escaped with nothing worse than a fright 
The General m command of the rearguard had been 
fn-,htcned bj false reports I slackened his manrh, and 
made him face about each time the enemj seemed to come 
too clove to us. \\c took up our position and rested for 
a tew hours at Dormans* whence we continued our march 
towards Chateau T.hien>, which had ahead) been passed 
b) m) front column I he important thing was to ruch 
I-a Fertc-sous Jouarro, where the two roads meet and to 
pass the night there. 

I learned on amiaJ that the Russian General Sacken 
was at Russibre Had I been a f«.w hours later I should 
have had to retreat to Chateau Thicrr) and make for 
Soisvons, which would have separated me from the omi> 
and have left Nfeaux uncovered and from tbcncc the enenij 
would have met with no obstacle till the) reached Tans 
M) rearguard still followed me. I he) had orders, to 
destro) the bndge at Cbiteau Thierr) hut it was on!) 
jvartnll) done M> advance-guard took up their position 
at La Icrtc an the heights above the ro.ad to Montnurul 
where the) wen. oon after attacked 

Ue skirmished all da> upon a ground faiounbJc to that 
kind of defence w Inch allowed tunc for m) rear guard to 
come up the) were ‘somewhat pressed and onl) passed 
through lav Fcrt^ I did not know when, the principal 
headquarters were as I could ohtam no answer to nv) 
frequent representations upon mv situation I lost pound 
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towards the evening, and, fearing simultaneous attacks from 
the two corps that were debouching by the two roads, I 
recrossed the Marne next day at 'I'rilport, where the bridge 
had been mined, in spite of the opposition attempted by the 
inhabitants. 

I had strictly forbidden that the bridge should be blown 
up without my express orders, and, as I wished to be on 
the spot, I remained where I was and slept upon a heap 
of faggots piled up there to be embarked, instead of going 
on to Meaux. 

Utterly fatigued and worn out, I had fallen asleep near 
a- large fire, when I was suddenly startled by a violent 
detonation. Valazc, General of Engineers, who was beside 
me, ran to the scene of the explosion. It seemed as if we 
were predestined to misfortune. Owing to some misunder- 
standing, a mateh had been laid to the mines ; some of 
them had not e.xploded, but the bridge ivas so broken and 
shaken as to scarcely hold together, and it would have 
been too dangerous not to complete the work of destruc- 
tion, the more so as a simple picket would now suffice to 
guard it, and as there was another bridge intact at Meaux. 

I kept the Emperor carefully informed of my march, and 
of the circumstances that had brought me to this iioint. I 
also sent word to the King of Naples, who was commanding 
in Paris. 

The alarm there was very great, and naturally so, for w'e 
were now only eleven leagues distant, and the great allied 
army was marching upon Nogent, Bray, and Montereau. 
The Emperor, informed by my despatches, made a very 
bold flank march, and, falling unexpectedly upon Bliicher 
at Chainpaubert and Chateau -Thierry, gained a great 
victory. 

I had received orders to direct my cavalry so as to assist 
these attacks, and, although it had to make a long round 
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b) Meaux, it arrived in time to take part in the success, 
then It -was that I bitterly regretted the bridge at Tniport 
Unfortunately these victories had no result sa\e that of pro 
longing our agony , they raised the spirits of the men, bu^ 
they thinned and weakened our ranks daily 

Uhife these events were m progress on the Marne, the 
main army of the enemy had seized the three places men 
tioned above on the Seine It therefore became necessar) 
to let go our hold, and hasten with all speed to cover Pans, 
reassemble our scattered remnants, and give battle 

My troops were sent to a point between Bne Comte 
Robert and Guignes While they were marching I rushed 
to Pans to put some business matters m order, little think 
mg that within a short space the capital would fall into the 
hands of the allies I promptly rejoined my troops After 
the reassembly was made and the attack ordered I was sent 
to Bray, where I found the bridge destroyed the contest 
was confined to a sharp cannonade. 

We « ere more fortunate it Montereau. The enemy had 
taken up a position on the right bank, where they were 
speedily attacked One of our corps, repulsed at the first 
onset, Was quickly supported by others who threw them 
selves forward gallantly, broke the enemy's ranks and put 
them to flight They recrossed the Seme m the utmost 
disorder, and were eagerly pursued, and I was sent for 
The allies retired beyond the Aube On the vvay thithtr 
they sent parlementures to propose ar armistice Generals 
were appointed on either side to treat This armistice, the 
enemy stated, should be the prehminarv of the peace that 
was being so slowly negotiated at Chalons. I know not 
whether either side were of good faith m this congress, but 
assuredly the allies were not 

Lusigny, between Troyes and A^endeeuvre, had been 
decided upon for the settlwient of the armistice The 
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allies have since declared that ihc lerrilory between the 
Seine and the Anbc had been neutralized while the articles 
of agreement wore being drawn uj-) ; but, whether by a 
misunderstanding or bad faith, the l'hni)eror ordered 
the Seine to be crossed at 'I'roycs, and sent me to 
Chatillon. 

The negotiators of the armistice, finding themselves 
surrounded by fire, broke up the conferences. ’I'he Con- 
gress at Chatillon was alarmed at my approach, and the 
Duke of Vicenza, the principal hVench rejrrescntative at the 
Congress, sent to me imploring me not to advance : if I did, 
all the foreign ministers threatened to retire. I stopped, 
and the Emperor approved my compliance. 

While we were marching towards bar-sur-Aube, he was 
informed that Bluchcr's army, which he had beaten and 
routed at Champaubert and Chateau- Thierry, was re- 
tracing its steps. He started with all his reserves to fight 
them again, leaving orders with me, as the senior Marshal, 
to take command of the troops he left behind him (that is 
to say, those of the Marshal Duke of Reggio, and of 
General Gerard, which were as weakened as my own), to 
cross the Seine in person, and put myself in line with these 
two corps on the Aube. I did this immediately. 

I marched through a very difficult country near Essoyes, 
and took La Fertd ; but while I was seeking to communi- 
cate with Bar-sur-Aube, where the Duke of Reggio ought 
to have been, some detachments of the enemy showed 
themselves at a short distance off, beyond the woods 
belonging to the ancient abbey at Clairvaux. I imme- 
diately concluded that the two corps had been compelled 
to retire from Bar, but yet I could hear no cannon which 
could force them to such a step. I hastily summoned the 
troops who had carried La Fert^, and, as my communica- 
tions on the left with them w'ere thus cut off, and knowing 
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of no other place save Bar sut Seme at which I could cross 
the river, I made a forced march throughout the night I 
orily reached the place a quarter of an hour before the 
enemy’s advance cavalry I at once sent news toTrojes, 
whither had gone the staff of the tvso corps 

Marshal Oudinot explained to me the position of affairs 
and the reasons for his retreat He pressed me, as I had 
the general command of the troops, to come and take m3 
place more in the centre I therefore continued m3 move 
ment down the left bank ol the Seine, and two da3S hter 
reached Troyes 

For several days previously I had been unwell On in) 
arrival I was obliged to go to bed The Sfarsbal and 
General Gerard came to see me, and we agreed upon our 
plan The first thing to be done was to supply Troyes 
with the means of temporary defence, so as to give my 
corps time to come up We settled that one of Gerard's 
corps should make as long a stand as possible within and 
without the town, the other being kept m reserve, and that 
the ^^a^sha^s corps should be posted on our side of the 
suburbs, where they should await the arrival of my troops, 
which were to come up early nevt day Our anvicty ms 
lest the enemy might cross the Seme at Miry, occupy the 
high road to Nogent seize Bray and Monterevu, and thus 
separate us trom the Emperor In that c:ise we should 
hive no road but that by Villeneuve I’Archevcque and 
Sens 

I had betaken myself mto the environs, the infantry of 
the two corps were placed as I have de'^enhed, I was to 
follow them with mine I wus breakfasting quioth, when 
General Gressot, chief of Marshal Oudinot’s staff came to 
tell me that the Marshals troops had just been placed in 
the position agreed upon I had ordered a portion of the 
cavalry to follow the old route b> Pavilion and I e Pamcht 
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As we were starling to join ihe Marshal’s force, an officer 
brought me intelligence that the enemy were just leaving 
Troyes, and that I had not an instant to lose ; we were in 
a road running into the highway. I replied that such a 
thing was impossible, as there was one division within and 
without the town, another in the roar, and the ^Marshal’s 
force in reserve. 

‘ They are all gone,’ answered the officer. 

yl// and I had never been told of it ! 

111 as I was, I jumped on my horse, when I saw the 
enemy’s advance-guard. I dashed at them with my aides- 
de-camp and my escort, and we drove them back towaids 
the town. Meanwhile, my carriages started at full gallop, 
and reached the high-road. I rejoined General Gerard, 
who was continuing his retreat, by order, as he told me, of 
the jNIarshal, who was far on ahead. He had not remained 
in position, although General Gressol told me that he had 
placed his troops according to our agreement. Ten minutes 
later my communications were cut off. 

AVe marched all day, skirmishing as we went. The 
cavalry had one brush. AVc were so far aliead that the 
enemy could not engage us in a very unequal combat. 
That evening we made our quarters at Grez and Granges. 
At the latter place I found ISlarshal Oudinot, and inquired 
why he had quitted his post that morning. He replied that 
the Young Guard was not intended for a rear-guard. 

‘ If that is so,’ said I, ‘ I have no further orders for you. 
You must go to the Emperor for them.’ 

I continued retreating. Next day we reoccupied our 
positions on the Seine at Nogent, Bray, and Montereau, to 
defend those points where the river might be crossed. But 
the enemy passed it below our left wing, thus making it 
necessary to change our direction, and march perpendicularly 
to the river. They deployed in front of us, made a vehement 
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-vUicW on our left, which vms formcij of the corps of the 
Duke of Rtsgio, md droie m bncU upon Proims t\e 
held firm nil dij, but not without loss crossed the mimes, 
the inrroii defiles, ind the toun, ond look up out position 
in Ihe re^ir 

Out situation was cnUcat, and we had no news of 
die rni])cror, though not because we had not '?ent him 
reports T)ic enem) made no aittmpt neat daj , this m 
activity did not seem natural, and I ordered all m} canlrj 
to be in readiness to mahe a general reconnais'cance the 
folloning da\ The enem> had onl} left some feeble 
dctachnicnta to obserte us, and were beating a bastj re> 
treat 

On hearing this I quitted the Uiuson where I was 
quartered w uh the Duke of Re<^o, m order to follow tficir 
tracks It was cleat that this retreat, with forces lerj 
superior to ours, could on!> hate been occasioned ^)^ a 
flank mONtiYient made b> the Emperor In fact while we 
Were on the road, I received orders to march inth m\ full 
force in the direction of Arcis sur •kube The Duke of 
Reggio made a forced inarch to attain the point mentioned 
I hastened in front of m) troops to roach \rcis, but on the 
wa) I came upon a morass, of which the ford had been 
spoiled and rendered useless b) Uie transit of some heav") 
matcnal I ordered a search to be made for another, which 
caused considerable dela) While continuing m) journc), 

I perceived afar off, on the left of the \iibe all the enem> s 
forces drawn up in squares, motionles's and mj troops 
drawing awa} towards Vitr> sur Marne Much suqmscd at 
this mov ement, I spurred on m) hor»e to learn the reason , 

I found the Emperor in the public square at ^^cls near a 
camp fire 

‘ What IS )our motive, Sire,* I inquired, ‘for withdrawing 
> our troops from here?’ 
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‘The ciu':ny ;ur teirc.nimi tai-hily.* he u'phcd. ‘.inrl I 
ar.i I'utliny olf siu'ir coJninun'uMtinn'.. \Vr h;!V<' y'oi thcin 
now, nnd they ?h:dl pay (h-arly tor their ictnrray. 1 have 
sinnmoncd tiie iwavy ariiiiery to S(,'/.(inie u> to!!ov. nu‘ 
ntovctnenl to \’iliy. and have i'-Mietl otih r'' to our det.n'h- 
nu'uts at Nhyieitt, j’ray, and Montetcan. to iir(u'< ed thete hy 
forreti tnatvhes.' 

‘I’hc^c detachtneiit^^ wete eonnn.tttiled hy ( leni t.il Taeihod : 
tire attihery and w,’;:ye,n-, of my army emps wi-re ptottaeu-d 
hy them. 

‘ What !' I exclnite.ed. ‘ tire ctteiny ictreatiriy ? 'I'lity arc 
in po^itimr mi tire o’Jw.-r sicie. 1 niy.scif -'Uw ihein in con- 
siderahh; foicc. Tiu-y a'eo can tii'-'-ein ynur tetroyrade 
mowmetit, and if they attach ;.o!i her., how will you resist 
them ?' 

‘ Tiu;y would not dare to do mi ; their only itiea is to yet 
across tile Rhine, atni if they he still there it is simply in 
order to let all their h,t;:.:.iyc-way.':ons pa^s. llc.sides, 1 have 
sent the Duke of isepyio and the eavalry ayainst them, niih 
orders to mask my movement, and to jirevcnl the enemy 
from oiiservine it.' 

‘ Mow is liiat p.u’ sillier’ 1 inopnred. ‘The town is in a 
hollow ; the Anhc rims between two hills , the enemy are 
on one. and your tioops are dimhiny the other.' 

‘ Never mind,' said he ; ‘ when will your force arrive ?' 

‘Very late to-niyhl.' 

‘Very good, ^'ou will support the Duke of Reggio, who 
will continue to act under yotir orders.’ 

He told the Major (General to draw u]) my instructions. 

While the latter was dictating them, ^^ar.shal Ncy, who 
had been to reconnoitre the enemy, entered. 

‘ M’hat are they doing?’ a.sked the lunperor. 

‘They arc not stirring from their po.sition, and do not 
look at all as if they meant to attack.’ 


iS 
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A short time afterwards, \ihile ^Ye were still m comersa 
tion, Colonel Galbois, of the general staff, galloped up to us 
at the top of his speed, and in an excited manner informed 
us that the enemy were advanang towards us 
‘ That IS impossible,* said the Emperor 
At the same moment we heard the guns 
‘Duke of Tarenium,* said the Emperor, ‘mount >our 
horse, and go and reconnoitre 
I found the Duke of Reggio very uneasy , his position 
was indeed most critical 

‘ Hasten to the Emperor, I beg you, he said, ‘he must 
come to my help, otherwise I am done for ’ 

‘Do not expect an> help,’ I replied, ‘all his troops are 
on the way to Vitry He is convinced that the enemy are 
retreating 

We were still concealed by a slope 
‘ Let us see, said I, ‘ what is thr^ttening us on the other 
side 

The Marshal s cavalry quickly descended , I thought they 
were too much exposed They would have done better had 
they been posted on the slope towards Arcis, with vedettes 
on the edge Had that been done the enemy would not 
have been able to gauge their force 

On reaching the top we found ourselves face to face with 
the enemy’s scouts hastily turned, but I bad just time 

to glance at our foes and to see that the allies were resolutely 
marching towards us 

‘ Hasten, said the Duke of Reggio — ‘ hasten to Arcis * 

‘ When I has e got past jour troops/ I said, ‘ for the sight 
of me galloping to the rear might intimidate and perhaps 
scatter them You have three bridges/ 1 added, ‘one on 
each side of you, and one m the middle of the town , have 
them guarded at once ’ 

I quitted him, ndmg leisurely As soon, however, as I 
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Arris \sniil I received Unther instrnetions. 
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From the road that we followed we were able to observe 
the enemy’s march ; we hastened to get through a nasty- 
looking defile. The following day was spent in skirmishing ; 
but, as I foresaw a serious attack towards the evening, I drew 
up my infantry in a favourable position, not far froln the 
point where the enemy would cross the Marne. The artillery 
covered them ; my cavalry, which formed the rear-guard, 
received orders to retire if the enemy showed any disposition 
to charge, and to come and draw up behind my line, so as 
not to mask their fire. 

While making these arrangements I was very uneasy, for, 
behind my left, I saw the principal allied forces marching 
along the Marne, and I feared that they would reach the ford 
before the division I had sent there ; that Avas my only com- 
munication with the Emperor. The latter still retained his 
opinion as to the enemy’s retreat. All these demonstrations, 
he insisted, were merely feints to deceive us the more 
thoroughly as to their veritable intentions of gaining the 
Rhine. He therefore continued his movement towards 
Saint Dizier and Vassy. As to myself, I Avas closely followed, 
and, on the rear of my right Aving, Vitry Avas occupied by the 
enemy. 

The tAvo sides earn'd into collision near the ford over the 
river Marne. The allies were fortunately repulsed by the 
French division, and, as night was drawing on, they did not 
think Avell to hazard an engagement on their flank, and left 
us masters of a point the importance of which had perhaps 
escaped them. 

Events occurred upon my front exactly as I had foreseen 
them. The enemy had been reinforced, and now cliarged 
my cavalry, Avhich came at full gallop and very hotly pursued, 
to take up the place that had been assigned to them. 
Scarcely Avas my line unmasked Avhen their adversaries 
received a volley of grapeshot and musketry Avhich threw 
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them into the utmost disorder, and drove them off for the 
night 

We spent that night in crossing the river upon a miserable 
raft that we afterwards destroyed Next morning found us 
drawn up in battle array upon the right bank, without basing 
been disturbed either by the gamson of Vitr), or b) the 
troops that we had repulsed on the previous daj They 
deployed before us, the nver ran between us and they were 
out of range If, on the previous day, the enemy, who svere 
m strength, had pressed us vigorously, it would have been all 
over svith us, or, at all events with our communications with 
the Emperor These were unfortunately cut off for all who 
had been left behind, and who were to have reunited at 
Sezanne I had made sure that ibis convoy had not passed 
before us , I had even noticed, as I came along neat the 
defile I had traversed the day before, guns and carnages 
abandoned, evident proofs that either a combat a surprise, 
or an alarm had occurred there Having no horses that 
could draw it, I was unable to move all this material which 
could not belong to the hea \7 artillery , moreover, I did not 
know whether any fresh orders had been given since those 


for the junction at Sezanne 

While v\e were facing the enemy l‘noticed that they were 
sending troops on towards Viiry, where they would have no 


difficulty m crossing the Marne 

I received at this very moment orders to send my cavalry 
to Saint Dizier, and shortly afterwards fresh instructions to 
follow with all my troops As the Emperor had snrterl 
thence for Vassy, I received fresh orders to cross the Marne, 
which 1 did next day without having been disturbed since 
the morning of the preceding day I was instructed to take 
up a position between the Marne and Vassy 

We had just established ourselves, when I receive w 
mg, and soon afterwards saw that the allied cavalry 
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debouching from various directions. I sent word to the 
Emperor, who ordered me to advance while he came up in 
person. He collected all the cavalry that was available, 
and, going before us, drew up on the other side of the 
Marne in the plains of Saint Dizier. 

The enemy had but few infantry, but they had collected 
at this point about 10,000 cavalry, with a proportionate 
amount of light artillery. The question was whether this 
cavalry was covering the army, and if not, what had become 
of it. The conflict was long and severe. As my artillery 
was placed upon the heights below which flows the Marne, 
I commanded the battle-field. Never since the beginning 
of the war had I an opportunity of seeing so many cavalry 
engaged. At length the enemy were broken and put to 
flight, losing 3,000 horses with all their artillery, and were 
pursued for some distance. 

We arrived before Vitry next day, and had melancholy 
proof that the main army of the allies was no longer there ; 
what could have become of it ? It was not difficult to guess, 
for as it had not followed us, and had left a strong garrison 
in the town, it was clear that it had faced about and was 
marching unopposed to Paris ! 

We had tramped through pouring rain, with hardly any 
intermission ; the men were utterly exhausted, and the 
ground so soaked that we could move neither cavalry nor 
artillery. The Emperor said to me : 

‘ Storm the town.’ 

‘ What !’ 1 exclaimed, ‘ in the present condition of the 
troops ? Do you not see how large the garrison is on the 
ramparts ? I grant that they are only made of earth, but, 
still,' they are strengthened with fraises^’ and palisaded, and 
the fosses are full of water ; how are we to cross them ?’ 

Rows of stakes projecting horizontally from the escarp to prevent 
escalade. Palisades are upright. 
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‘Collect some bundles of straw and throw them in,’ 
answered the Emperor 

‘^V'■he^e are we to get them? There nothing in the 
neighbouring villages And, besides, can we make a solid 
bridge with a few bundles of straw ? liloreo^er, can there 
be any hope of success if such a cottp dt mam is attempted 
w ith ;neii utterb worn out like mine are now ? 

As he still insisted, I drjly said 

‘ Jr) It, Sire with jour own Guard if jou wiB, mj men 
are not m a fit condition now / and left him 

He sent out a reconnoitring part), and their reports con 
vinced him of the impossibiht) of the enterprise 

A bulletin printed by the enem) wis brought to me, 
giving a detailed account of the seuure of the great convoj 
of artillery that had been collected at bezanne, and of all 
the escort who had been made prisoner^ after a braie de 
fence at Fere Champenoise, where the encounter had taken 
place It included the mmes of the generals, and of the 
commissioned and non commissioned officers I sin the 
names of all those belonging to mj corp> I took this sheet 
to the Major Genen) and begged him to let the hmperor 
see It at once 

‘ That I will not, replied he , ‘the news is too bad Take 
It to him yourself' 

'No said I , jou are our proper intermediar) , It IS part 

of )our business ' 

\\ e argued the point with considerable warmth , but as I 
reflected that the knowledge of these events could not fail 

to alter the Emperors plans, and that there was no tune to 

be lost, I took the bulletin to him mjself 

He was alone near a camp fiic 

‘You look \er) much disturbed,’ he said '11 hat is the 
matter? 

‘ Read this,’ I answered handing him the paper 
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He read it through and smiled. 

Ht is not true,’ he said. ‘That is what the allies always 
do.’ 

‘Not true !’ I cried; ‘but all the circumstances are de-' 
tailed. I recognize all the names and appointments ; our 
heavy artillery ought to be just about Fere-Champenoise 
now.’ 

‘ What day of the month is this ?’ 

‘ The twenty-seventh of March.’ 

(The battle had taken place the previous day.) 

‘Look here,’ said the Emperor, ‘this is dated the 29th, 
which will only be the day after to-morrow !’ 

For an instant I was nonplussed ; I had not noticed the 
date. 

‘ That must be a mistake,’ I said ; ‘ this unfortunate affair 
must have taken place yesterday at the spot mentioned.’ 

I took up the printed sheet again, and returned to the 
Major-General’s bivouac, where I found his officers and the 
Emperor’s aides-de-camp. 

‘ Well, what did the Emperor say ?’ 

‘ He does not believe this bulletin is authentic.’ 

‘ Will you allow me to look at it?’ asked General Drouot, 
of the Artillery. He examined it, and continued : ‘ I fear 
that you are only too correct, Monsieur le Marechal. It 
must be a misprint ; this is a 6 turned tail downwards.’ 

I went with this explanation to the Emperor, who made 
no remark but ; 

‘ The devil ! That alters matters.’ 

He walked up and down for a few moments, and then 
said : 

‘ So you don’t think we can carry Vitry by main force ?’ 

‘ I thought,’ was my reply, ‘ that you were convinf" ' ■ 

it.’ \ 


‘ Quite true,’ he answered. ‘ Very 
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‘Where will jou go?* 

' I don't know yet , but for the present to Saint Duier 
Remain here,’ he added , ‘ act as the rear guard , keep the 
enemy m check, and pretent them from leaving the town 
I tviU send you further orders, I am sure to get news at 
Saint Dizier ’ 

‘Whate^e^ U may be,’ I replied, * Pans, left without de- 
fence, imU have fallen before you can get there— if you are 
going thither, that is — and however fast you may travel 
Were I m y our place, I would go into Lorraine and Alsace, 
collect the garrisons from there, and wage war to the knife 
upon the enemy’s rear, cutting off their communications, 
intercepting their convoys and reinforcements TheywouJd 
be compelled to retreat, and you would be supported by 
our strongholds ' 

‘ I have already ordered General Durutteto collect ro,ooo 
men round Metz, he said , ‘ but before deciding upon any 
thing I must hav e reports ’ 

He started Thai night I received orders to retire to 
Saint Dizier, and there found fresh ones to follow the Em 
peror, who had gone in the direction of Vassy, Doulamcmitt, 
and 'I royes, so the plan of throwing himself into Alsace and 
Lorraine had clearly been abandoned 
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CHAPTER XXYIl. 

Fall of Paris — Feeling in llie Army — Scene at Fonlaincbleati — P.eitrnon- 
ville’s Letter— Abdication of the Emperor — Nomination of tire 
Commissioners — ^The Duke of IvagU'>a — At Petil-Hovirg. 

I AM now drawing to the close of this hopeless struggle. 
Our long political and military agony was to be finished by 
a thunderclap. A new order of things is now about to 
begin, under which you, my son, were born, and under 
which we are still living — the reign of the bourbons. 

This ancient dynasty, having been turned off the throne, 
its head having fallen a victim to the Revolution, its family 
having since then wandered abroad, tried by means of jiro- 
clamations scattered broadcast to regain its lost ground. 
No soldier was seduced, but its partisans took heart, first ai 
Nancy, whither the Comte d’-Artois, nov/ on the throne, h.'id 
ventured to betake hirn.self ; then at Jharis, v/here some ^lis- 
played resolution — after the city had oa;>injlatefJ, hov/ever. 

I follo'.ved the Emperor’s- step;, f had arrived somev/here 
between Troyes and Vihenenved'Archev'Vjue, v/lien an onJer 
reached me to halt wheresoever J might be, 1/i a posiserij;) 
I read these words ; 

‘ Vou are doublk:: aware that (he e)ii‘iiiy are jiiat,len a/ 
Paris? 

Although y.'e ha.d bhis gde-yons eatastrop)’ 
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affected US the more as we thought that the enemj might 
take re\enge for the burning of Moscow, which, however, 
had not been caused b> us, notwithstanding the rumour 
that had been spread at the time, and which still gamed 
credence Pans contained all that I held dearest m the 
world — children, relations, connections, famil), friends, and 
what little I possessed, with the evception of this property 
where I am writing these lints 

Ihe Emperor had preceded the remains of his arm) 
When within a few leagues of Pans, where he contemplated 
making the last efforts to delay the cnem>, where he intended 
to wait for us, and at least to succumb with honour — withm 
a few leagues ot Pans, f say, he heard of its surrender I 


Meanwhile Napoleon ever) hour more ahrmccl, was straining 
e%erj nerve to reach the capital On March 29 the Irrpensl Ginnl an I 
eqmp'ges arrived hte at night avTrojes hsvmg marched above fori) 
miles in that single da) After only a few hours’ rest he threw himself 
again into his travelling cirnage, and as the weaned cuirassiers could 
no longer keep pace with him vet out alone for Pan Councr after 
courier was despa ched before him to announce his immediate tcium ti 
the authorilies at the capital , but as Napoleon approached it, the movt 
disastrous intelligence reachevl him every time he changed horses Ife 
learnt sii cssively that the tmprci* and his son had quitted Fan —that 
the enemy were at its gale — that there was fighting on the heights. 

‘ His impatience was now redoubled he into a little i>ost 
to accelerate hs speed and, although the horses were going at the 
gallop he incessantly urged the postillions to get on faster The steti ' 
flew along the wheels struck fire jn dashing over the pavement jet 
nothing could satisfy the Erojeror At length b> great e«r{K?n> he 
reached Fromenteau near Juvisy, only five leagues from larJj, at ten 


at night 

As his horses were there being humedl) changed nt a post Imusc, 
called Lour <le France some stra^Iing soldiers who were 
announced (without knowing the tmperor) that Paris had capiiu a ci 
‘These men are mad ' cned Napoleon, “the thing i» imiiossi <• 
Bring me an officer ' At the next moment General Belhard 
and gave the whole details of the catastrophe Urge .Iron ot sweat 
stood on the Fmperor s forehead He lurncl to Caulaincoutt and sa. i. 
“Do jou hear that? with a fixed gore which made him shuOdcr 
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thought that he would have retreated with us, and have 
fallen back upon our strongholds ; instead of that, he sum- 
moned us to join him by forced marches. 

The news of the loss of the capital spread rapidly, and 
occasioned much discouragement. Many soldiers left their 
flag, and retired to their own homes. Although we were in 
our own country, we were destitute of everything ; we lived 
upon what we could pick up by marauding.* 

Discouragement seized some of our generals. One of 
them even refused to charge the enemy, who were harassing 
our rear-guard, and in the hearing of his troops cried : 

‘.Damn it, let us have peace !’ 

(A year later he got himself into trouble, was arrested, 

and only saved by the events of March 20. General 

was either banished or made his escape, and eventually died 
mad in a lunatic asylum.) 

A rumour spread that the Emperor had summoned us to 
Paris, in order to try to reconquer the capital. I myself 
received very direct and confidential news of this. I was 
implored to go in person to headquarters, in order to try to 
induce the Emperor to make ])eace, not to compromise what 
remained of France and the army, even to abdicate in favour 
of his son ; that would be the best means of making peace 
between France and the foreigners. 

The Emperor could not help being aware of these feelings, 

‘ At this moment only the Seine separated Napoleon from the enemj'‘s 
advanced posts on the e.xtreme allied left in the plain of Villeneuve ; 
their innumerable watch-fires illuminated the whole north and east of 
the heavens, while the mighty Conqueror, in the darkne^:',. only followed 
by two post-carriages and a few attendants, received the stroke of fate.' 
— Alison's ‘ History of Europe,’ vol. x., 456. 

* These difliculties were not confined to the French army alone. 
On March 17, 1S14, Bliicher wrote to Schw.art?cnberg : ‘ I am struggling 
with the greatest want of provisions ; the soldiers have been for .some 
days without even bread : and I am cut off from Nancy, so that I have 
no means of procuring any.’ 
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any more than of the general discontent that he had raised 
As he might have taken it amiss if I left my troops without 
orders, and might have suspected a plot, I refused to go, 
and reserved my explanation until we should reach our 
destination We were m ignorance as to what had been 
passing m Pans since its occupation by the allies, and the 
Emperor was no better informed than we were. We talked 
over our position — ^ihai is to say, over the army and ns 
future, the misfortunes that had befallen France througii 
the obstinacy of a single man The past overwhelmed, the 
present was not calculated to reassure us 

On the last day of our march, just as we were mounting 
our horses. General Gerard, accompanied by several others, 
came to me m the name of his troops I cannot now 
remember whether the Afarshal Duke of Reggio was inth 
me. Gerard was spokesman , he pointed out to me the 
condition of affairs that everyone was tired of it, that our 
misfortunes were heavy enough already, without an attempt 
being made to aggravate them by a foolhard) resistance, 
which would only expose Pans to the fate of Moscow if we 
attempted to dnve out the enem),aswas currently reported , 
that he and his men were in nowise disposed to admnee 
towards fresh disasters 1 replied that I agreed with them, 
which was quite true, and that I would freely evpress my 
opinion to the Emperor 

‘ In that case,’ they cned, 'count upon us Vou are our 
chief w e will obey ' 

We started and reached Fontainebleau Great excite- 
ment reigned among the officers, thej crowded into rtij 
quarters, begging me to go once to the Emperor, to 
speak to him m the name of the arm>, and tell him that 
they had had enough of «, and that it must cease i 
promised to do all in my power, and begged tliero to Jeait 
me for a few moments 
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I was still dressing an aide-de-camp canic from the 
Duke of Ragusa,'^ bearing a letter from my inlimatc friend 
General Beurnonville. This letter was addressed lo me, lo 
the Duke of Ragusa, and to the other Marshalfi, fine of 
the officers read it aloud while I went on v/ith rny foilefle. 
The seal had been broken by the Duke of Ka/eisa, v/ho 
commanded our outposts. 

Beurnonville was a member of the JTovi-donal GovetO' 
ment. He praised Marshals Isfortier and Martnoiii, ntxi 
their troops, who had fought bra'/ely in defence of Rurr, ; 
he spoke of the magnanimity of the allies, of the 
of Russia in particular, adding that they /vo-’dd no longer 
treat with Napoleon, that v/e v/ere to have the iingliei/ 
Constitution, that the .Senate was goi.ng to too to 'vor/, e-^o, 
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the Prince of the Moskowa (N^), the Prince of Neuchatel 
(Berthier), Marshal Lefebvr^ and others, whom I have now 
forgotten This was the beginning of the scene that changed 
so many destinies 

The Emperor approached me 
‘ Good day, Duke of Tarentum , how are j ou ?’ 

‘Very sad,' I replied, ‘after so many unfortunate e\ents! 
a surrender without honour * no effort made to save Pans ' 
\Ve are alt overwhelmed and humiliated 

‘ Certainly it is a great misfortune , what do your troops 


say r 

‘ That you have summoned us to inarch upon the capital 
They share our gnef, and I come now to declare to >ou that 
they will not expose Pans to the fate of Moscow We think 
we have done enough, have given sufficient proof of our 
earnest desire to save France from the calamities *^*^^/**'® 
now crowding upon her, without risking an attempt which 
would be more than unequal, and which can onlv end in 
losing everything The troops are dying of hunger m the 
midst of their own country, reduced in number though thej 
are by the disistrous erents of the campaign, bj Prnmion, 
sickness, and, I must add, by Smc t he 

occupation of the : ^TthTmurlnl 

r^t:rn^on^nrf;^r~ 

:Zce“hey wd. dud thcmsehcs in an open pla.n^^our 
cavalry is weakened and exhauste , ou , ^ ,51, 

farthcT. we >.-enn.enongh — mn fcr one^sk^^^^^ 

and no means of procunng mo dcsttosed. 

„ stprobah,«wha.r™^^^^^ 

and the whole of rmnce 

We nan still -P?- ‘tlion mu) be .armed 
Our mind is made up , „ 

at, we are determined to haae no 
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my own part, I declare to you that my sword shall never be 
drawn against Frenchmen, nor dyed with French blood. 
AVhatever may be decided upon, we have had enough of 
this unlucky war without kindling civil war.’ 

‘ No one intends to march upon Paris,’ said the Emperor. 

I had expected him to burst into a violent rage, but his 
answer was given in a calm, mild voice. He repeated : 

‘The loss of Paris is a great misfortune.’ 

‘ Do you know,’ said I, ‘what is going on there?’ 

‘ They say that the allies will not treat with me.’ 

‘ Is that all you have heard ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Will your Majesty read this ?’ 

I handed him Beurnonville’s letter, and continued : 

‘ You- will see from it exactly what measures are being 
taken, as it is written by one of the members of the Pro- 
visional Government.’ 

‘ Can I read it aloud ?’ asked the Emperor. 

‘ Certainly,’ I answered ; ‘ it has already been made public 
in my room. You will see from the address that it was not 
sent to me alone. The Duke of Ragusa forwarded it to me 
open by an aide-de-camp.’ 

The Emperor gave it to the Duke of Bassano, who read 
it aloud. When he had finished, the Emperor took it from 
him, and restored it to me, thanking me for the mark of 
confidence. 

‘You should never have had any doubt of it,’ I 
answered. 

‘ Quite true ; I was wrong. Y ou are a good and honour- 
able man.’ 

‘ The important thing is to make up your mind, Sire ; 
public opinion _ is taking form, and there is no time to be 
lost.’ 

He turned to all who were present, and said : 
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‘Very good, gentlemen, since it must be so, I will 
abdictite I have tried to bring happiness to Trance, I 
have not succeeded, events have been against me Ido 
not wish to increase our sufferings But when I abdicate, 
irbat Hill )ou do? Will jou accept the King of Rome as 
my successor, and the Empress as Regent ?’ 

We all accepted unanimously 

‘The first thing to be done,’ he added, ‘is to treat for a 
suspension of arms, and I shall send Commissioners to 
Pans I nominate for this important mission the Marshals 
Pnnce of the Jtoskowa and Duke of Ragusa, and the Duke 
of Vicenra Does this selection sati&fj >ou T 
M e replied in the affirmative 

He drew up the act of abdication, but changed the word 
ing two or three times over It is not, however, very clear 
in my meniorj wheiher this was done precisely at that 
moment, I think it was, but will not affirm it 
The allies having come to the determination not to treat 
further with the Emperor, the Commissioners, who had just 
been nominated and approved became less his represent! 
tives than those of the army, and it was m the name of the 
latter that they were to act The Emperor said 

‘Gentlemen, you may now retire I am going to give 
directions relative to the instructions for the Commissioner?, 
but I forbid them to make stipulations respecting anything 
personal to me 

Then suddenly throwing himself on a sofa, and striking 
his thigh with his band, he continued 

‘Nonsense, gentlemen' let us leave all that alone, atwl 
march fo rnomosv' shall beat them f 
' M repeated to him bnefly all that I had jusi said con 
cernmg the position of the army 

‘No,’ we all added, ‘we have had enough of it, and 
remember that every bout that passes tells agimst the 
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success of the mission that the envo}'S have to carry 
out.’ 

He did not insist, and said : ‘Be ready to start at four 
o’clock,’ and then dismissed us. 

It was clear that he was only yielding to necessity, that 
his idea in summoning us so precipitately to Fontainebleau 
had been to order an immediate advance against Paris, as 
rumour had stated, and that he had not abandoned it, as 
only a minute previously he had said : 

‘Nonsense, gentlemen! let us leave all that alone, and 
march to-morrow. We shall beat them !’ 

Those words were to us a warning to take measures. 
After leaving his presence, we agreed that all authority 
should be placed in the hands of the Commissioners, that 
no step should be taken e.xcept under their direction until 
the conclusion of a treaty, and that the command of the 
army should be given to the Major-General, as the senior, 
but with a promise from him to carry out no orders of the 
Emperor, of rvhatever character, but only such as should be 
agreed upon by the Commissioners, and giving immediate 
notice thereof to the different corps. He accepted the 
command, and made the promise. 

The news of what had just occurred spread rapidly, and 
caused great joy. Everyone was relieved of great anxiety, and 
breathed prayers for the success of the proposed mission. 

Scarcely had we reached the gallery, on leaving the 
Emperor, when he sent the Duke of Vicenza to recall me. 
We stopped, and I returned to him. 

^ ‘ I have changed my mind regarding Marshal Marmont,’ 
said he ; ‘ he is commanding the outposts, and may be of 
use at Essonne. I wish you to take his place as Com- 
missioner. Will you accept ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘and you may rely upon my doing 
all in my power.’ 
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1 knov. It, he satd , ‘ you are a man of honour, and I 
trust in >our loyalty’ 

But I continued, ‘ jou must gtt e the Marshals notice of 
this change ' 

He told Caulaincomt to do so On our way to where 
we had left the others m the gallerj the latter told me that 
scarce!) had we left the Emperor’s presence when he 
said 

‘ h) did not Marshal Macdonald send me Beurnonvillc s 
letter b) a couner ^ 

‘That IS part of >our distrust of him ’the Duke of Vicenza 
had answered we all know that he had received it an 
instant before coming to )ou with the Duke of Reggio, and 
that It had been read aloud after being opened b) the Duke 
of Ragusa 

‘ That makijs a difference, the Emperor had answ ered, 
adding pres^ntl) ‘ It seems to me advisable for the Duke 
of Ragusa to remain at Essonne I wish Macdonald to 
replace him Call him back 
Thus It came about that I was summoned to ph) a part 
in this great drama of the fall of the Empire and of the 
colossus that had for so long weighed upon Europe, whicli 
had at length armed herself to overthrow it ' 

On rejoining our comrades we informed them of the 
change that bad taken place , thcj thought the Emperor 
had alread) made fresh plans Wt, insisted then more 
strongl) than ever upon the obligation undertaken b) the 
Major (leneral, and agreed to moreover, by the J mjieror — 
to wit, that he should do nothing except on the initiatn# 
and by direction of the Commissioners 

\^ e returned once more to the castle for our instructions 
The Emperor read them to us He had had the dan e 
inserted which forbade our making an) stipulation con 
corning him personal!) , then he gave his deed of ahdica 
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tion to the Duke of Vicenza, and wc started for Paris 
accompanied by the hearty wishes of the army for the 
success of our negotiations. 

'I'he Duke of Ragusa's aidc-dc-camj> had ah eady preceded 
us to Kssonne ; he had informed the Marshal of what liad 
jiassed at the castle, and of the immediate arrival of the 
Commissioners, amongst whom he had at fir.sl been 
appointed. He did not know that I had been nominated 
in his place. We found him in great agitation, complaining 
tlial he had not been .summoned to the meeting, an 
omission which we explained to him had been quite 
accidental. We asked him to send a messenger to ask for 
a safe conduct for us, that we might htive an interview with 
the Emperor of Russia. 

While we were awaiting the messenger’s return, the Duke 
of Ragusa informed us th.at he had received oveiturcs from 
the allies to dissociate him.self from the Emperor’s cause 
with his army corps, and th.at he had rcjilicd by counter- 
propositions. Me fe.arcd lest every moment should bring 
him word that they were accepted. I regret to say that they 
had been already accepted, which was proved by later avowals 
and by events that shortly occurred. He had made them in 
concert with his principal generals."' 

This story is very painful to me, bccau.se it appears to 
imply a serious charge against the Duke of Ragusa, with 
whom my relations have since been friendly. 1 only 
mention it here in order to explain the part I played in the 
mission in which I was employed. Moreover, it is only for 
you, my son, although all the circumstances have been 
made public, and have called down much animadversion 
upon the poor Duke, which, added to other domestic 
sorrows, has made him very unhappy. 

.See also some .nccount of these negotiations from another indepen- 
dent source in the ‘ Memoirs of General .Savary, Duke of Rovigo.’ 
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Our surpn<(., on leammsr from \rar<;inl \r'inuont how 
hr lie Ind 40110 in his pniitt negomUons ”> 1 ' be imi^med 
pointed out to him his extreme imprudence nnd the 
4n\c consequences that might ensue for Frmcc ^nd the 
arm\, which hj such a step Mould be phtxd at the 
cnciw s merc^ Bui first cct me out of the diniculi}, and 
lecture UK att«.r\vnrds I \tr\ rcpre<entitton or obaeri-aiion 
ins nOM unncccssMi 11k fir^t thtnr to be doiKwi*? to 
prcunt this breach ind retaixl ns lon^ ns possible the elTecl 
of tlK propovnls nndc b\ the DuU of Rncusa These 
hid biMi ilo-idi iccxpicd nnd this list fict he conceakd 
from u<s or from nu. 11 inj nic so uj tt and in\iou> wis 
Ik ibout the uhole nnittr 

One ot us Khi cd him logo to hontimebleiu promisma 
tint ML Mould dttim the «.ncm\ s nK« tn^er hj tcllinj him 
tint the Mirishil hid been summoiKd suddenK h) the 
I mpaor incl thit Ik hid to obtN This would onij 
ipptar uitunl 1 hen is « wis unhhth thit the Emptror 
of Runsii would rtfuK to recent un ind to truit for a 
su^jKnsion of inns first of ill wt would eecute the inclusion 
of bis iroojn He rtfu<cd bowtitr ttiriii4 that tht 
Emptmr muht recent iicwv ot In'- prunit iKcotiihon and 
order bis irrest ind trnl 

1 lit Hukt of > ictnn tboushi of ind projiosed mother 
p!i« which ms to fike ibe Hiikc of Ki^usa with u- 
rtmnrkm4 that if our deed of nominition wert not isled 
for he would be supj>OKd to bt one of us md in the 
contrar> eient wt would saj thit we hid added him This 
settled, the DuU ordered Gtntnl Souham to whom he 
midt oier the ttmponr> commind of tic iroo]snot to 
nir whiitixr ntw-^ he teettved until his own return, whuh 
would tikt place at in cailj hour iicM dit 

Wt were now mfonned that we nnshi pn^s the alJroi 
outjxist-s Wt entered ourcaniiccs 'farshal Ntj with the 
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Duke of Vicenza, and the Duke of Ragusa with me. On 
reaching the castle of Petit-Bourg he observed that we were 
being driven up the avenue ; he started. 

‘ What objection have j'ou?’ I asked. 

‘ It is,’ he replied, ‘ the headquarters of the allies’ 
advance-guard, commanded by the Crown Prince of Wur- 
temberg.’ 

‘Well, what of that?’ 

‘ It is with him that I made my bargain, and supposing 
he requires its execution ?’ 

‘ If that be so, stay in the carriage ; as soon as we stop 
I will tell the two other Commissioners,’ which I did. 

The Generalissimo Prince Schwartzenberg came to meet 
us, and led us to the Crown Prince, who received us very 
dryly, telling us bitterly that we had caused the misfortunes 
of all Europe, which was true enough; but the reproach 
was the more out of place in his mouth, as he, like his 
father, was one day to profit by these said misfortunes, 
which brought him the title of King and the aggrandise- 
ment of the Grand Duchy of Wurtemberg after it had been 
raised to a kingdom. Though we did not tell him this 
plainly, we let him see that we thought it. He quitted the 
room with every mark of temper and annoyance, and did 
not reappear. 
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CHAPTER VWIII 

Pnnee *'Chwnn*cnbtr^-~ \mval f the Comm onem m Pan — Ke 
eeption hj (he tn>p«.ror Mc-vander — The Commis^oncrs Propoyil 
The 1 roNjMonM Oo\cramem — \ LantntaUe D«.fecUon— The 
I «.\;encj — Dec» Jon of the \U «— I cturn to !• nlaine 

W«u 

E 'v!I kn».%\ the Gtnenlissimo poNon'ill) , Ik had been 
Vmbassador from hj» Court to the Fmperor, of ^\hom he 
hid formerh been the \er> humble stnmt and courtier 
It tvis he vrho in iSio, hid taken the most pains to bnng 
ibout the rupture of the mimige-negotntions xnth Kusna 
ind to ph) the principal part m making the Emperor nnrr) 
the Xtchduches*!, b) letting it be knoivn scerctb that ho 
hid pleniT> powers to accejH propo'^als which "cn. 
cicntuil!) imde 

\stonisht.d It finding the Generalissimo it tbeoutjosts, 
ind concluding that he intended to ittack us, I a\pres«cd 
mj surprise it finding him then., adding that if his intcn 
tionsMcre hostile we trusted to his honour to ttll us so 
in ordtr that ne might break off our iniNSion and rtlum to 
our posts He replied 1^ protesting that he had rntrUj 
come to Petit IJourg to ra> his respects to the Crown 
I nnce He added lint be had hut ju'^l irTnetl wIkii out 
messenger canit. to i»k for a safe conduct for us and that 
he had taken uj>on himself to retxiac us at the head quarters 
of his adi- 3 nc<>guird We could not go on to I ana wuliou 
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permission from the Emperor of Russia, he said, but he 
had sent to let him know of our arrival, and was sure that 
his answer would arrive ere Ion*:. 

He was very polite to us, and our conversation naturally 
turned upon passing events and the object of our mission. 
We expected to find in him a strong j^artisan for the right 
of the King of Rome to succeed his father, and for the 
regency of the limpress. We were soon undeceived by 
hearing the Prince pronounce himself warmly in favour of 
the general cause of the allies as .against the private interests 
of the House of Austria. His language was certainly that 
held at his Court, but it was impossible to believe that the 
Emperor Francis would sacrifice his daughter in this 
catastrophe, and help in precipitating her from the throne 
that he had sc eagerly assisted her to mount. It appeared 
to us the less likely, as it was said that this Archduchess 
was his favourite daughter. 

During this conversation someone came and called the 
Prince ; he left us, and returned a quarter of an hour later, 
accompanied by the Duke of Ragusa. As the latter 
observed our surprise, he came to me in an off-hand 
manner, smiling, and as though relieved of a great weight. 
He told us that, having, without making himself known, 
discovered who were in the castle, he had learned that the 
Generalissimo had preceded us, and that the Crown Prince 
had just retired to his own apartments. It then occurred 
to him to ask for Prince Schwartzenberg, and he begged 
him to allow their convention to have no sequel, as we, his 
comrades, were come to treat for the whole army inclusively, 
but on avowable and very different bases. To this the 
Generalissimo had consented without difficulty. Had all 
things passed in this manner our discretion would have 
thrown an impenetrable veil over this fault ; the destiny of 
the Duke of Ragusa decided it otherwise. 
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T he con\cr':ition, or, to express it better the di«cussjon 
upon the subject of the rights of the king of Rome, recom 
meuced \\u!\ e\cn more vtnrmth 'ind >Mth no less resistance 
on iJje part of the Oenonhssimo His sen ants rescued him 
from his (iitlu.uU\ b> announcing that ‘•upper n as readj , it 
\Nas between ten and clexcn ocIocL at night, and he told us 
that lie had not dined He imited Ua to share his supper, 
hul ncjook no part m this fjtrman meal for the reason t/iac 
wt had dined at I ssnnne a fevs hours }'re\iousI> Supper 
vras Mleni and melanchoK , caerjone kept hts ejesonhis 
plate We obscrsed each other On rising from table we 
Wire informed that the Emperor of Russia was expecting us 
in Paris Jhe t?enenhssimo came to set us off, and wc 
started 

I he I mperor \lc\ander was staain^ in the house belong 
jn_ 10 the Prince de Talkjrand Ue were immediatelj 
ushered into his jiresencc but before allowing us to laj 
before him the object of our mission he becced us first to 
hear what he had to si) Thereupon he expressed warmlj, 
and in iht most cbnalrous manner his adnnntion for the 
1 renvh armies the great glor) with which the) had coiered 
themsehts notwithstanding the rexerses the) had met with, 
which m iivwist detracted from their \nlour He idniifterf 
that the) liad on!) yielded compuhonh to superior force of 
which he had had an example recentl) at Tere-Champenoi e 
where a inert detachment consisting for the most part of 
raw recruits, in blouses and round hats, had i/nmoTiaJued 
Itself bi Its courageous resistance to all the forces collected 
at that point he told us that he ims deepl> distressed at the 
loss of so man) biaxe men, and that, after imkmg eicrj 
effort to saie them from certain death, he had at last 
succeeded in mducinc them to surrender as pnsoners of 
war ♦ He said further that he was no longer an enem) of 
• This was the affair related m the pnnled buffeun ifited Ifafeh 
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Napoleon, now that, he was unfortunate ; that he had 
jweviously been liis greatest admirer, his friend and his ally; 
that, on his side, he had faithfully carried out their treaty 
against Fmgland, that was, against iier commerce, even 
though the said treaty caused cruel suffering to his own 
subjects (whose only means of obtaining what was itecessary 
for their wants and comfort was by means of exchange), 
although they murmured aloud, atid there was some danger 
of a revolution in his States. It liad, however, come to his 
certain knowledge, he said, that, coritrary to the treaty of 
prohibition, his ally permitted licenses to be issued, and that, 
notwithstanding his re]rrcsentations, which jwssed unheeded, 
he continued to issue them. Me had therefore been obliged 
to shut his eyes to some traflic which Napoleon insisted 
upon closing. Some curl diplomatic notes were exchanged, 
and seeing himself threatened with a fresh war, he still had 
preferred to await the effects in his own country rather than 
provoke it. 

‘ You know the results, gentlemen,’ he continued ; ‘ my 
armies, and the climate of my country, avenged my subjects 
for the miseries they had undergone. You were but passive 
instruments. I only esteem you the more for having done 
your duty, and proved your attachment, your devotion, and 
your fidelity to your master, of which you are now giving 
him a fresh proof, instead of doing as many others have 
done, who have thrown themselves into our arms, and done 
their best to bring about his downfall, and that of the 
French Empire. We were willing to treat openly with him 
at Prague, at Frankfort, and at Chatillon-sur-Seine ; he 
would not consent, and see whither his obstinacy has brought 
him. We have now declared that we will not treat any 


of which the 6 turned upside down made 29, and to which the Emperor 
would attach no credence while we were before Vitry. — JVo/c hy Marshal 
Macdonald. 
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further \\ith him, because \nc can phee no reliance upon 
him , hut ne do not «ish m the sunllcst degree to ta\e any 
IKirt Ji) the go\crnmciit of Franccj nor to lay her under anj 
contributions, nor to diminish her ancient terntorj \Se 
will c\en increase it 

He recomnicnced his praises of the Trench ami), of its 
Marshals, etc Me saw through it, and dearly distinguished 
how much flattery there was in this long speech, which we 
did not interrupt 

\\ hen he had finished. Marshal Nej began to speah, and 
said some good things and some useless ones M e tried to 
stop limi but he replied m an angr) loice 

‘ l-«t me speak You will ha\e >our turn 

I he I>uke of V'lcen/a was boiling over it would ha\e 
been more suitable for him to reply, as lu. was much better 
accjininlLd with the proper forms and was more moderate. 
The Emperor bsitntd quietl) \l last con\ crsation became 
general \\c pnis«.d the gcnerosit) oi the alhe-i when the) 
had gained the right to aaenge ihcmsthes upon us , but we 
referred that gtntrosii) to Im jiersonal magnammit) ''e 
Sjioke of the glory and braaery of the Russian troops, and of 
his own in particular, and made ust. of the weapons that lie 
had emploied to return all that he had with so much hber 
aUt) and chiaalry accorded to us He stemed much 
touched 

\fttr thuse reciprocal compliments we profited h) hts 
faaounble disposition to ask foi lus intervention and 'Up 
port in favour of the c.vuse that we had come to submit to 
him, and the proposals that vac had to inaki. to him — chat »s 
to sv), the abdication of Napoleon, which ought to satisfy 
the allies, the recognition of his son as his successor, and of 
the r mprtss as Recent 

‘It is too late/ he s.aid, ‘ojnnion has made loo great 
strides Me have not checked it, and it is grow mg moment 
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arily. Why did you not come to an understanding with the 
Conservative Senate ?’ 

' By what right did it act ?’ we exclaimed. ‘ It has belied 
its title ; it had no mission ; a crawling, creeping, com- 
plaisant slave, it depended for its existence on the constitu- 
tions of the Empire. They are now overturned ; it therefore 
is nothing. It is usurping at this moment an authority 
which can only emanate from national opinion, and that 
opinionlhas everything to fear from the resentment of the 
Bourbons, the emigres, and the Royalists. Will your Majesty 
permit us to speak plainly to this vile Senate ? Every insti- 
tution, everything that now exists, will be threatened ; those 
who have acquired national property will be sought out ; a 
frightful civil war will be the result. The nation has made 
too many sacrifices ; she has paid too dearly for the little 
liberty she has secured, not to be ready to do anything to 
safeguard it. The army will not allow the glory wherewith 
it has covered itself to be trodden under foot. Unhappy 
by the fault of its chief, it will, either with or without him, 
spring again from its ashes, stronger, more ardent than 
ever for national liberties, institutions, and independence. 
Henceforward its one aim will be to consolidate these with- 
out thinking of conquering or harassing other nations.’ 

The Emperor of Russia, struck by these arguments, was 
shaken. 

‘ Be our mediator, Sire ; it is a fresh field of glory, and 
one worthy of the great soul of your Majesty. You have 
declared that you made war only against one man ; he is 
vanquished ; let your Majesty show that you are a generous 
conqueror. Earn the gratitude of the great national 
majority, as you have earned ours by your magnanimous 
moderation. 

The Emperor seemed much moved by our cc f*”' . i, 

him, and said : ■ ■ ’ 
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* I ha\c no reason to object to jour seeing the Senate 
1 do not care about the Bourbons , I do not know them 
1 fear It be impossible to obtain the Regency Austna 
IS most opposed to it. Were f atone, I would willingly con 
sent , but I must act m concert with m> allies Since the 
Bourbons will not do, take a foreign Prince, or choose one 
of jour marslials, as Sweden did Cernadotle, there are 
plcntj of illustrious men in France Finally, gentlemen, iti 
order to prove the sincere esteem and great regard I enter 
lam for jou, I will make jour proposals known to mya}!ie% 
and will support them I confess I am most anxious to 
have the matter settled, for there are risings still going on 
in I orrame and the ^ osges and they are increasing , people 
are shooting each other there every day , a column of mj 
troofTs lost nien uhiJe crossing those departments, 

and thu uithmt scem^ n siny,U French soldier Your out 
spokenntss has encouraged mine, and I do not hesitate to 
tell JOU ihc-e things Come back at nine oclock— we will 
finish then 

Be withdrew , on entering the great drawingroom «e 
found there the members of the so called Provisional Govern 
ment, with the provisional Ministers and other persons 
\n\i€ty and fear wert. depicted upon every countenance A 
discussion had begun when the members of this Govern 
ment were summoned to the fvmperors presence Ibey 
w ere all in disgraceful undress, and we had found the C^ar 
in full militarj uniform 

They remained with him sometime Ihe discus'ion m 
the drawing room increased m animation At length thej 
reappeared and u ished to take a high hand and authontatn e 
manner with us, which we promptly resented telling them 
that they were a set of facuous, ambitious men, who were 
betraying their coantry, and forswearing the oaths they had 


sworn 
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The Prince dc Talleyrand took no part. As the discus- 
sion became very noisy, the Duke of Vicenza raised his 
voice, and said : 

‘ (lentlemen, you forget that you are in the a])artments of 
the Emperor of Russia.’ 

Silence ensued, and Monsieur de 'i’alleyrand invited 
everyone to go down to his room, adding that there we 
might seek, and perhaps find, a means of agreement and 
conciliation. We answered that we did not recognize tlteir 
authority, and departed. 

On my own account I had overwhelmed with reproaches 
my friends Beurnonvillc, and Dupont, who had accepted 
the Ministry of ^Var. 'fhe latter had good reason to com- 
plain of Napoleon, who had caused him to be tried by a 
commission of Ministers and Privy Oouncillors who were 
devoted to him, instead of sending him before his proper 
judges, either the High Court, or a court-martial, for his 
share in the memorable and unfortunate affair at Baylen.'" 

I have forgotten to say that as we were leaving the pre- 
sence of the Eraireror of Russia one of his generals began 
to speak to him in a low voice. I heard the words, ioiiim 
co 7 -pns, to which at first I attached no importance, but which 
gained great significance a few moments later. 

We were going to the house of Marshal Ney. ^Ve learned 
here that our arrival had struck terror into the hearts of all 
the supporters of the new state of things ; more than 2,000 
white cockades had been removed from as many hats, and 
the Senate was trembling. 

While we were at breakfast the Duke of Ragusa was 
called awa3e He returned a moment later, pale and as if 
beside himself, and said to us : 

‘ My whole corps went over to the enemy last night’ 

* The surrender of Dupont and his forces to the Spanish General 
Castanos, July 19, 1808. — Translator. 
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Ht. look lus st\ ord, di^'xppearcd, and\\e^whiwuoniore 
^^cdtplored this cxtti^ which dc tro\ ed our List rc-nnining 
hope ind 11 ihc simc tinw. ^\t. colour lo the 'issumptiou'; 
of our cntuuc'' \ xust field of conjeciure xtis opened to 
us h\ the imprubxon muirxlK productd h\ such i "evd 
piece of nx.\\-s. W hit must it not haxe been in the arm\ 

It the htidquirttrs it rontiniebluu ifter such in occur 
fx-UCx. ^ W ould others follow l\t» cMinpIe ’ U ould despair 
mcr tsc ^ On the ont hind wc Ind i olited ci. cs of deser 
lion whith utre ilimunn enough on the other we had 
tht. ludinti of those iinbitious men who hid pur them 
seJm 'ji tht. held of ibt moitmcnt m Parrs from motne' 
of pcrsonil intuo't while our men. pre-unce m the capital 
hid suihccd to cauei the diviiijitinnct of mon. thin three- 
fourths ol tht white cockide% Be-'idcN would not the 
lUie^i, who hid It lirst «hown them tUvs «o pleisant ind 
wdhnc* to rectiie U' ind to ireit with in imn whose broken 
rtnnms t\tn tht\ drtided profit bi «o unho,>ed for i ctr » 
cum Unct which lent luch wcuht to ihtirchims^ How 
tier conJuUnt in tht chuulrous honour of tht rmjitror 
\lt\inder wt wiucd not without an\itU till ht «houliI 
suminun u** to btir the rt uU ot his conftrenct with hi' 
lilies 

1 ht me>'oce camt it Icii'nh ind wt ivtrt introduced 
into his pn^tocc The Km^ or I’ni^ia wis with the 
rnifKior who rectiied with tht Undh simple minner 
thir his bcin ob«entd b\ ill who ipproached him His 
f\ce showed ivniptoms of vxrtt ■mlisfaction iht cause was 
not fir to letk ht kiitw whit had bnpiiened it r<sonnt. 

Tht kmc ot Prui^n 11.0U tir-t, ind told us that wt wtre 
tht imhors of ill the roi fortunes of huropt The Croim 
I»nnct ot W urttmben: hid ipo trophued Us m tbc <ime 
itnin the prtMOUStwntnt; at Petit I our? TheC^r, feanrj., 
thit this would citatt dt<a2-^0Jt, ha«tib mtenxncd 
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‘ My hrolhor,' ^aid he, * lliis is not the lo nruvicalKnil 
whal is [wssed.' and iniincdialely cnleivd upon llu: sul>jcr{- 
inattcv of die conferonco. He loid us lluu the tpicsiion iiad 
been decided in tlic negative. 

'I'hus was exUiv^uisheti the Iasi feobie layof iu'jte thal our 
first interview had lii;hled as to the e-Niablishinenl of a 
Regency, contingent upon the abdication 0I' Xapolcon in 
favour of Ins son. 

Alexander added tlrat opinion in i'aris was against it, 
and thai this opinion was being ra])idly spread in tlie 
provinces ; thal wives were always wives— thal i.s to .say. 
weak — and thal Na\u>leon, wherevet he might be, and with 
his authority, would dictate lo his ; tliat it would be case 
for him lo repossess Iniuself «if jnnver. and that the thirst 
for vengeance would drive him to shake anew the founda- 
tions of lCuro])e ; that every nation had need of peace and 
rest, especially brance, after .so many years of di.sturbance. 
so many sacrifices, .and so much bloodshed, from all of 
which she had gained immense glory, and nothing el.se, and 
that that glory had been too dearly purchased. Xcverlhe- 
less, her territory should be enlarged, as lo secure the 
political balance and eijuilibrium of burope it was necessary 
that .she should be stronger and more powerful than under 
her kings. 

^^■ho, on hearing this high-flown language, would not 
have expected that an extension of her frontier on the 
Rhine would be granted ? Tiie net result of it all was 
Chambery and its environs ! 

The Emperor of Russia added that, as a proof of their 
respect and admiration for the army, of their esteem and 
friendship for France, which would soon be scaled, no war 
indemnity would be imposed or exacted by the allies, 
except a sum of 30,000,000 francs (^^i, 200,000), which was 
intended, I believe, as a little present to the King of Prussia. 
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Thc) kept their word It is true tbit the) obtained, not 
an equnalent, but a considerable, reparation by their seizure 
of the immense store of \iar material contained in the 
garrisoned towns which were not taken by them, but which 
were made o\er to them bj the disgraceful treaty of 
April 29 This treat) wis published in the Monikur with 
out signature, and public opinion protested that it had not 
been concluded gralmiousl) 

As we could oppose no further objections to the deter 
mmation of the allies, the question arose as to their inten 
tions regarding the ultimate fate of Napoleon and his family 
Cauhincourt cle\erl> introduced the question, and I added 
that Napoleon had expressl) enjoined and commanded us 
neither to discuss nor to agree to an)thing personal to 
himself The Duke of Vicenza’s question, therefore, arose 
parti) from curiosity and parti) from foresight, as it might 
happen that Napoleon, forgetting his restrictions, might 
wish to know beforehand what fate was m store for him 
The Emperor of Russia appeared surprised and incredu 
lous I showed him my instructions After reading them 
o\er, and comancmg himself of the accuracy of mj state 
ment, his demeanour became more solemn and he said 
‘I esteem him the more highly for it Henceforward I 
cease to be his enemy, and restore m> friendship to him 
I was fornierl) his greatest admirer , I allied m)self with 
him, approved every variaiion 10 hrs pohey, recognised <aJJ 
the sovereigns he created and established, and the alliances 
he formed I adopted, and faithfully earned out, his Conn 
nental system as long as the treaty lasted He demanded 
Its prolongation, but this treaty was causing the utmost 
suffering to my country , and while I was ruining my sub 
jects b) forbidding all commerce, he was ennehmg himself 
bj selling licenses He threatened me I put myself w a 
state of defence He advanced to attack me, invaded m> 
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dominions, and drove me back into the very heart of my 
empire. I will say no more about the calamities which 
have produced such terrible results for you and for France ; 
they brought about the catastrophe in which we, in our 
turn, have to play a part — the fall of Napoleon and his 
dynasty. But he is in trouble. To-day I become once 
more his friend, and I will forget everything. He shall 
have the island of Elba as his sovereignty, or sometJimg else ; 
he shall keep the title by which he is generally recognised ; 
his family shall receive pensions and preserve their estates. 
Tell him, gentlemen, that if he will have none of this 
sovereignty, or in case he can find no other shelter, he is to 
come into my dominions. There he shall be received as a 
sovereign. He may trust Alexander’s word.’ 

During this speech the King of Prussia had, I think, 
retired. The Emperor declined to give any explanation of 
the words something else when we asked him what they 
meant."^ We then asked for a draft in writing of the 
proposal, or rather decision, of the allies ; but he objected, 
saying that the matter was one that ought to be treated 
diplomatically, and through the usual ministerial channels, 
whereupon we called his attention to the fact that Napoleon 
might fear false interpretations, or misunderstandings, and 
we urgently pressed him to have merely written down, with- 
out date or signature, what he had condescended to say to 
us by word of mouth concerning the resolutions of the 
allies. 

He at length consented, left the room, and returned 
shortly afterwards holding in his hands a minute in every 
respect corresponding with what he had declared to us. 

* An important note, which has a hearing on this point, will be 
found on pages 237-39 in vol. iii. of the English edition of Bourrienne’s 
‘ Memoirs of Napoleon,’ edited by Colonel Phipps, and published in 
1885. 
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He ga\e it to Caulaincour^ granted us an armistice of 
fort) eight hours, m order lo allow us time to go and return, 
furnished in the name of the arroj with sufBcient instnic 
tions to admit of our treating upon the basis agieea to, and 
dismissed us. 

^Ve were at least as anxious to return to headquarter as 
the Emperor Napoleon and the armj were to leam the 
result of our negotiations The defecbon of the Duke of 
Ragusa’s corps hid naturallj caused great excitement there 
It was supposed, and nghtlj, that this occurrence might 
hinder our mission, and in ever) respect render its success 
doubtful Our return calmed for the moment the nio«t 
excited as well as the most timorous spints 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

.AUiU’.ilu of NnpnU'on — Ui^ Opinion of ^^nr!nont — Comnmnii j;ivc‘n to 
IkTliiicr — I'c'clini: .Ttnonj’ ihc Allies -.\n‘-uifvn TricUiTy — l'p!;ei- 

nc'-s of iv'ey — Hi'' l’.''.I^i^nony. 

upon our arrival we wciU lo the castle. It 
was one o’clock in the morning. It was with the greatest 
dithculty that the Emperor was awakeiicfi and pcr.suaded 
to get up; Caulaincourt Irim.self had to go itilo his room 
and sliake liim .somewliat roughly. 'I'lie fact that he was 
able to sleep so soundly in such a situation would seem 
to denote that he was either ])erferlly indifferent, or that he 
possessed a mind calm beyond that of ordinary men. 

He appeared at length, and thanked us for the efforts we 
had made. He said that the defection of Marmont’s corps 
must necessarily have had great influence upon the determi- 
nation of the allies. In that he was not mistaken, for in 
the second interview the limpcror of Russia had spoken to 
us, upon all that concerned our mission, in a much more 
haughty and decided tone than in the first. In speaking of 
Napoleon personally, although, as I have said, his attitude 
was solemn, yet he made with much grace the offer o 
receiving him into his dominions. 

When we came to this special point the Emperor asked 
how he and his family would be treated, and expressed a 
high opinion of the character of Alexander. He said that 
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he knew him sufficientlj, well to feel certiin that, had he 
not been \\omed and imposed upon by the allies, and above 
all by the influence of England, Alexander would have 
treated with him, and would have maintained his sovereigntj 
and his dynasty in Trance He added that the Empress 
had w ritten to him from either Blots or Orleans to be of 
good courage , that she was sufficiently convinced of (he 
affection her father bore her to be persuaded, as she also 
wished him to be, that the Emperor l-rancis would never 
gi\ e his consent or permission to the dethronement of his 
son in law that she herself was determined to share his 
fate, be it what it might, that no human power should 
keep her from him, and that she was preparing to ;oin 
him 

‘\ou do not know the tmpress,’ he said, ‘she is a 
Princess of strong character If necessary, she would play 
the part over again of Alana Theresa when she exhibited 
htr son to the Hungarians ’* 

We, however, knew how much this feminine influence 
had been worth during the campaign of 1S13, for during 
the armistice and the negotiations at Prague she had 
guaranteed, so the Emperor told me, the neutraJity of her 
father But Napoleon, as is universnlly known, liked to 
cherish illusions 

Wc tried to brush away the frivolous hopes with which 
the Empress encouraged him , the strongest proof that she 
was mistaken was to be found m the violent opposition to 
us that had been openly displayed by the Generalissimo 
Pnnee bchwartzenberg, and certainly he would not have 

* Napoleon s belief and relnncc upon Alana Louisa a pretty 
trait m his character Unhappilytbe Empresvwas made of very tlif 
ferent material to Maria Thereat andwasablc to conso e he^elf very 
readily durmg the captivity of LapOleon at bt Helena After hu death 
she was frequently married 
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acted as he did without formal orders from the Emperor of 
Austria, who was at Dijon, and whom he represented in the 
councils of the allies. 

Napoleon could not help admitting that our observations 
contained some truth, but, suddenly leaving aside politics, 
the destiny of France and of the army, and only thinking 
of what was personal to himself, he came back to the offer 
made by the allies, and inquired whether we had discovered 
what was meant by the ‘ island of Elba or something else.’ 
We answered in the negative, and after a few moments’ 
reflection he said : 

‘ It is probably the island of Corsica, and they would not 
name it in order to avoid the pun.* Very good, I choose 
the island of Elba. Do any of you gentlemen know that 
island ? Is there a palace, a castle, a suitable or even 
tolerable dwelling there ?’ 

We had none of us ever been there. 

‘ In that case, seek through the army for an artillery or 
engineer officer. There must be some who have served 
there.’ 

He gave immediate orders to that effect. 

He again spoke of Marmont’s defection. 

‘ It is I,’ lie said, ‘ who am probably the cause of it. I 
wished to know whether you had passed the outposts of the 
allies without difficulty, and also to talk with the Duke of 
Ragusa. I sent several officers in succession to summon 
him to give me an account of your journey. He had gone 
with you. H is generals, who knew everything, and had had 
a share in the treaty of desertion, became uneasy at my 
repeated messages. They supposed that I knew all, and, 
fearing arrest, they took away their troops without even 
sending warning to the surrounding regiments whom they 

What pun ? Is ^ome allusion meant to the abusive nickname of 
Corsican Ogre ? 
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tlm«: cotnp^nii^cd ami alno't dimonlred The rieivs 
upon this subject K wrx Kul . it kept arrninc, ami ii xvould 
apjioar lIuU cun the ofttcerN and gci'Cnls are not qviue free. 
\jnft.)riunitd\ we conUl pit>\jde no j-eniedj j ho^verer, 1 
ordertxl the echelon^ to arh-ance and oeewp) {?ie hues of 
K>\omie * 

He Ind guev-od eorieclU He '■poke of ^hrmont rrijh 
great nnHiemuonj and we explained to hnn th?t he had 
licen ai fir^t leil aw-a\ In indinxt ourttircb from jN.rson<; 
aitacheil to hun In fticnd'^hip and Iwimd to him b\ graii 
tude Unhappdv, Inun.; Intoned to the^c ourture^ he 
made the mi-txkx of answering h\ '‘Ome counter p’ojiasi- 
tton^ which he did no* think were ot a nature to be 
acx'xptc'.l . dm were, hoxuncr, and alreadx were when ire 
reached Ksj.onnc lUu the actiul cata«trophe m nowne 
deixeiului uixin his will, tor wlun ht came w-ih ii< to I'aris 
he left ^inogxm onjetv with his j:enerAU that \\hitei*er 
h-ipi>omKi the\ lurv to aw-nt hi^ n.'Uirn, \rhn.h irould taU 
place c irh next moniuK 

'Ihis eu'iu vTAs the more annoMiig to him I>ec-u*-e le 
hid .irraugxxl mdi fVmu* ^'^dll*■ar^^e»K/5: at iVr/r T>o»Jg. 
tint, notwiih'tmdm^ iht’r pmare agreementv In': corjx' 
''hoiild not l*c "Cnt into Xomns'dj. '•hoiiUl not l*e scjvirated 
tn'>ni the n>r of the anm, and should K' indudctl in -"m 
arrangement mxdt h' our negoxntion Fate, howe'ctt, 
willcvl othenvi-e 

I nder the p^’niadar citertnsunces the I'luke of K 
could onh bo auu«ed o! culpaWe thoushtlesi-i'cvs ; under 
others u would no doubt hue t*cen a cn:ne of Idgh rn'i-m) 
But under exi'tmg i.ireum*-*ants>- ^hat had he to hep^ for 
or to gam, rai-cd a'* I e was to the chief dignm m the a’riN, 
to the nux-t clt'-ringUNbul t tie’ OU'ce’ He p’^c 

tiuilh held n alavdv. The d d rot pumue the 

Mibjeci , he Avas onlv dts^imnlitm:: wa< m-ide euoeat 
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by a proclamation issued the following year on the occasion 
of his fatal return from Elba."^ 

We begged the ICmj)eror to take immediate steps to have 
the necessary instructions regarding so much of the negotia- 
tions as was personal to him and his family drawn uji. Me 
promised to send them to us next day, and' thanked me 
personally for my behaviour atul services. \Vc retired, after 
again begging him not to delay, as there was a chance that 
the events at Essonne might increase tlie downhcartednc.ss 
of the army, and set an example to others. It was also 
necessary not to allow tiie goodwill and interest that the 
I'miperor of Russia had displayed towards him and his 
family to cool. 

During the morning we saw some of our colleagues, the 
Marshals, and a number of generals and sujicrior officers. 
There was much excitement abroad, and, as a consequence 
of the discouragement in the army, opinion seemed to lean 
towards a change of government. We therefore had reason 
to apprehend partial and private desertions, and they oc- 
curred, notwithstanding all our efforts to prevent them. 
We x^ointed out that our strength lay in our unity ; that by 
preserving our attitude, which was still formidable to the 
allies, we should awe them and obtain better terms ; that it 
would be cowardice to abandon Napoleon, who was still 
their chief, and to leave him at the mercy of his enemies at 
home and abroad. Some regret was also expressed that he 
did not take the de.speratc step of fomenting a rising, and 
dragging the remains of our army to certain destruction, or, 
to crown our misfortunes, to civil war ! 

* ‘ The Ffcnch were never on the point of heinf^ more powerful, and 
the elite of the enemfs army was lost zoithont resource. It would have 
found a tomb in those vast plains which it had so mercilessly laid waste, 
zvhen the treason of the Duke of Ragusa delivered up the capital and 
disorganized the Army .’ — Extract fiom Proclamation of March, 1S15, by 
the Emperor. 
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\ cannot quite remember ^vhether it was now, or at our 
first starting for Pans, that we made o\er the command of 
the army to Marshal Berthier, Prince of Neuchatel, Vice 
Constable and Major General The exact moment does 
not matter, for although xie were the Emperors envoys, ue 
bore also the title of Commissioners of the Arm), and it 
was only in the latter quality that the allies would receive 
us V\t therefore agreed and instructed the Pnnee of 
Neuchatel that he was to cart) out no orders of Napoleon 
respecting movements of troops, and that he was to be 
guided entireJ) by tJ>e orders that we, the Commissioners, 
would gne him to support our negotiations This arrange 
nient was concluded, all promised and bound themselves 
to conform to it , j ou will see shortly how that promise was 
kept Nevertheless, we never ceased repeating that upon 
our unit), and the firm and imposing attitude of the army, 
depended the success of our mission 

I commanded five army corps, including that of the 
Duke of Keggio,* who was again under my orders fn 
my absence I delegated this command to the Duke and 
gave to General Mohtor that of the corps of which I was 
titular chief but for the sake of unity I placed it also under 
the instructions of the Marshal 

After this long conference at which many unnecessary 
things were discussed «e went to the castle The bases 
of the treaty were prepared and furnished with plenary 
powers we took leave of Napoleon, who appeared more 
resigned to bis ultimate fate He desired us to hasten 
matters and bring about a speedy termination We ri.ached 
Pans late at night and sent to apprise the Emperor of 
Russia who postponed the interview until eleven o clock 
next morning 

When we arrived, Alexander already knew that Napoleon 
had accepted the sovereignty of the island of Flba 
• Maislv*! Owl not 
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We were very graciously received, but on the one hand 
there were personal considerations, on the other Alexander 
was secretly very glad to see the satisfactory conclusion of 
a struggle that the allies feared might still be prolonged. 
They would not now have had to fight the remnants of an 
army, but an armed population. A large number of the 
inhabitants of the Vosges and Lorraine had formed them- 
selves into bodies of francs-tireurs, and were doing great 
mischief to the communications of the foreign troops. The 
Emperor Alexander had told me, and has since repeated to 
me, that in those departments alone they had lost 3,000 
men without meeting a single French soldier ! 

The great majority in the capital was in favour of 
Napoleon, and the entire National Guard were on his side. 
The allies did not feel very safe there. The armies that 
had evacuated Spain, the frontiers of Italy and Piedmont, 
were still at liberty, and might unite with ours ; the 
garrisons on the Rhine and on the Meuse might form a 
considerable force, and support insurrections which, from 
being partial at first, might come to be very serious general 
risings; the energy of Napoleon, although weakened by so 
many reverses, might reawaken, and give a great impulse 
to France. All that was realized, and was, no doubt, the 
mainspring which rendered the Sovereigns so obliging, and 
the Provisional Government so uncomfortable, so weak, and 
so obsequious. 

The first point for consideration was that of an armistice 
for an indefinite length of time, and a line of demarcation. 
The Emperor of Russia said that, to give us a token of 
his esteem, he authorized us to fix it. We hesitated an 
instant; then I spoke, and asked for the left bank of the 
Seine. Alexander replied that he would willingly consent, 
but pointed out that Paris would thus be cut in half, that 
meetings between the troops, who must necessarily cross 
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the nvcr on business or for their ^^ants or simply from 
curjosit), might produce 'esults disagreeable to the capital 
and that it Mould be better to avoid any contact between 
the troops on either side Moreover^ he thought that the 
allies would never consent to withdraw their advance guards 
from the positions they occupied militarily that it would 
lie better and preferable to leave the troops outside rather 
than to fill the town with them where they would be a 
hindrance to the mbahitants and to business 

'' e admitted the justice of these arguments and did not 
insist Thereupon the Emperor Ale'ander offered me a 
pencil which I begged to bealloved not to take but he 
insisted With so much kindness upon my drawing the Ime 
that I at last gave way It went round the outside of Pans 
on both banks of the Seme starting from the outposts of 
the foreigners leaving to us on the left bank all the places 
not occupied that day by their troops A map of France 
lay upon the table and the outline was soon made Tl e 
armistice included all the armies and all the places which 
m 1 ranee or abroad were still holding out Officers from 
both sides were to be sent to all points to stop hostilities, 
but as It was impossible to regulate from Pans the distant 
demarcations we agreed that each side should keep the 
positions they might be holding at the nioraenf when the 
envoys who were to travel with the utmost speed should 
arrive 

The line of the 5eme was the most important, it 
described from the mouth of the nv^r at Essonne a scmi 
circle round the outposts of the allies to below Pans The 
Emperor of Russia after examining and approving this 
outline gave orders to Pnnee Schwart^enberg to have 
copies made of it and to send out instructions for t e 
immediate cessation of hostilities He then put us into 
communication with the ministers representing the allied 
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Powers, to draw up the articles of the treaty, of whicli he 
undertook to secure the acceptance of the terms by the 
Provisional Government, in return for the receipt of the act 
of abdication. 

The most urgent matter was the notification of the 
suspension of hostilities. As soon as we were informed 
that the Austrian staff had finished making a clean copy 
of the line of demarcation, we went to Prince Schwartzen- 
berg to receive our copy, to read over our respective in- 
structions to the officers bearing the notification of the 
armistice, to learn their names, and arrange for their depar- 
ture. 

While my colleagues were settling these matters, I 
thought that I would verify the copy of the line of demarca- 
tion, and it was a very fortunate idea of mine to do so, for, 
either by accident or design, our line, instead of beginning 
at the river at Essonne, had been pushed back to beyond 
Fontainebleau.’^ The result of this would have been that 
the Emperor Napoleon must have quitted the castle, and 
our troops have retired to Nemours, and that very precipi- 
tately, for the convention upon this point was to be carried 
out within twenty-four hours. 

What made me think then, and keeps alive my suspicion 
now, that this was not merely done by mistake, was the 
obstinacy with which the Austrian staft and the Prince 
himself declared that the original had been exactly copied. 
I demanded to see it, so as to compare it with the copy ; it 
could not be found, 'fhey declared it had been returned 
to the Emperor of Russia ; we insisted upon their sending 
for it, but they made objections. 

At last, taking up my hat, I announced that I was going 

* A similar account of this transaction, based upon information o-iven 
by the Marshal many years previously, will be^fou” 

‘ Memoirs of Napoleon. ’ 
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to the Emperor Seeing my determination, and that my 
colleagues intended to support me by going with me, the 
Austrians yielded, and sent, or did not send, for the original 
map, but at the end of an hour or two, without producing 
tins map, Prince Schwartzenberg told us that the Emperor 
of Russn said that we were tight upon every point, and the 
copies w ere accordingly rectified. 

When these poinls were settled to our satisfaction, tn) 
colleagues thanked me for the precaution I had taken of 
comparing the line of demarcation, which tve were to send 
immediately to Pontainebleau What disappointment and 
annoynnee would have been experienced at the Trench 
headquarters if we had received this map without examining 
It, as a start must have been made without delay * While 
writing these lines I still tremble to think of what the con- 
sequences might have been, for we should not have yielded 
This was a fresh proof to us of the honour of the Emperor 
Alexander 

I must retrace my steps a little to mention a circum 
stance which had escaped me On our return to Pans, 
while at dinner with Marshal Ney, one of his aides-dC'Camp 
entered in a state of great yoy, and said to bun 

* The Emperor of Russia was very pleased indeed with 
your letter and here is the proof, he continued, sho'nng 
round his neck a decoration with which thatSotereign had 
just honoured him He added that Monsieur de Talley 
rand J’resident of the Provaaional Government, thanked 
the Marshal for the important news he had given him iVc 
all showed our surprise, and asked what this meant Ney, 
much embarrassed, stammered ociC that on feaung the 
conference we had had with Napoleon the previous night, 
and fearing lest, m spite of his acceptance of the conditions 
proposed, he might commit some folly, he, x^firsbal Ney, 
had considered it his duty to send an account of what bad 
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passed to the Emperor of Russia, so that the allies, being 
forewarned, might take their measures accordingly ! 

We observed that he had no business to take such a step 
without consulting us, as his position as Commissioner lent 
great weight to his actions. To reassure us he said he would 
show us copies of his letters. He summoned his secretary, 
who at first said he could not find them, and then came 
back to say that the minutes had been scratched out and 
altered, so as to be illegible. At that moment we received 
notice from the Emperor of Russia that he would receive 
us at eleven o’clock next morning. M'e thought we were 
going to inform him of Napoleon’s acceptance of Elba, but 
he already knew all that had passed from klarshal Key’s 
letter, of which I have never heard the details. 

Even without the sudden arrival of the tell-tale aide-de- 
camp, we were destined to know of this incident, for, before 
we were announced to the Emperor of Russia, we met 
Monsieur de Nesselrode, his Foreign Secretary, who paid 
some compliments to Marshal Ney upon his letter, and 
shortly afterwards the Emperor thanked him for it affection- 
ately. As for Monsieur de Talleyrand, he was malicious 
enough to cause the letter he had received to be printed in 
the Moniteur, but whether in part or in full I know not. 

This explains why Marshal Ney gave his personal ad- 
hesion to the new order of things unknown to us, and 
while we were still actually negotiating ; and why, later on, 
after the signature of the treaty, he quitted us, and would 
not accompany us back to Fontainebleau. No doubt the 
Moyiiteur would have found its way thither, and he thus 
avoided the direct reproaches that Napoleon would not 
have failed to heap upon him. 

Caulaincourt told me that, after being appointed one of 
the Commissioners, Ney had gone back to Napoleon, and 
told him that he had not sufficient money for the expenses 
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of bis mission Napoleon had ans^iered that he had only 
small funds remaining at rontainebleau, that he had ordered 
the recall of the treasure that t\as with the Empress, but 
that mcanivhjle he promised him 15,000 francs {^600) 
Cauhincourt added that he had recen ed this sum on our 
first return from Pans, and probably after he had written 
the letters to the Emperor of Russia and to Tallejrand 
However, we wanted for nothing, we were druen m 
Napoleon’s carnages, and the Duke of Vicenza paid m bis 
name the e-^penses of luring post horses But I have 
always heard that it was a custom of the Marshal whenever 
he was sent upon a mission to object that he had no inonej, 
and that Napoleon supplied him 

In relating this episode I am not moved by any animosity 
against Marshal Ney, whose bravery I have admired more 
than other people, and 1 was one of those who helped to 
name him the ‘ Bravest of the brave’ Besides, I am only 
writing for }ou, my son, this episode will simply serve to 
let you know the truth of what may be published concerning 
the letters to the Emperor of Russia and Monsieur do 
Taheyrand, when you are old enough to hear about and 
understand, the momentous events m which I have been an 
actor, and whiclr I witnessed 


('IIAI’TKR XXX. 


I\''p >r!c ! ”! N" i; li’ '•> - Rf X( v/ < Jnii-r nf 'I'lun ’ 

-Al’o’.iniM jrfn ( A'l’’ ir.iii'. -.lion of tlu- lii.'.ui,' 

1,1-! 1 ><n! i:'’ ‘'U '%• N'.r,. li. <n'' 

1 \vi!.). n )\v rctiHii !o oiu and om line of 

dcmarc.ninn. 'Hie nnnovnnri"- and lielavi v.-e had liad U) 
})IU U!' v.-idi were li'U a jirclrak lo one inueh more ’-erioiis 
nnnoy.TiKe. 

While v.-e \seti' hu'ded ah'inl ‘ending ovil ihe couriei.s to 
seliie the ilLinarraunn^- that liad heeii altered upon our 
instance, v.e received an urgent message from the IvmjHTor 
of Russia, demanding our immediatr attendance upon 
him. 

On arrisinp. v.'e noticed hi*- *-0x010 manner and ihrealcnint; 
lone. 

‘I am imiignant. yeiulemen,’ he said, ‘ nl learning the 
part you are jilaying here. Was it to deceive my good faith 
that you came hither as negotiators ? Was it in order that 
you might assist Najioleon's e.sca])e ?' 

From our dismayed manner he could see that we were 
not affecting surprise. Indeed, we were coniounded by this 
improbable news. 

‘What!’ I said, ‘can your Majesty believe that? Alter 
your generosity has been made known to and realized by 
Napoleon, after his acceptance of your offers guaranteeing 
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Ins safet>, cm >ou baic\e that he \\on\i expose himself to 
seizure b> the allied troops, that he nould nsk being taken 
by a band of Cossacks, and spending the rest of his life in 
captiMtj, if not norsc? No,' I continued N\ith ivanuth 
* that cannot be , \t is not true 1 his piece of news is false, 
nuented , someone has wickedlj deceived jour Jlajestj, in 
order to clieck j our kindness ton ards Napoleon ' 

‘ Here is the report, he returned, ‘ addressed to me, and 
signed bj-— I think, I'nnce Repnme, who commands raj 
forces at rerte Aleps , and I am bound to believe him ’ 
'Someone lias deceived or (ed him into error, I replied 
Tilt, report was in Russian, the Lmperor translated it 
In It his General informed him that the I rench General 

D , who was opposed to him, had sent him word that 

he had just received intelligena. that ^apo1eon, with fiftj 
mounted chasseurs of his Guard, had fled no one kneir 
vrhuher that not knowing to whom to applj, he begged 
him JoobMm orders forh)T» and his cavali) from the Pro- 
visional Government 

This may all have arisen from the ill will, misunderstand 
mg, and intrigues of this same Provisional Government, 
which had numerous agents at atf the points occupied b) 
the arm), to deceive the leaders as to the course of affairs 
to discourage and alienate the men, and insti^^ate defections 
This was done to a large extent 

I proposed to the Emperor to send one of his aides-de 
camp with one of mine to Fontainebleau, to verify this 
news, and to assure themselves of Napoleons presence 
there He agreed, and the officers started, but while 
awaiting their return he suspended all negotiations, as well 
as the execution of the demarcation agreed upon at the 
armistice 

On teaching Marshal Key’s house we had proof positive 
of the falsit, of the ne«s, fora letter Ind armed from the 
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Emperor Napoleon, dated that very day (and he was said 
to have taken flight the day before), demanding the return 
of his act of abdication, and revoking our powers. We 
could not imagine what had induced him to go back upon 
his previous determination, and we, in our turn, indignant 
that he should think us capable of lending ourselves to such 
folly (I might use a much stronger word), refused point- 
blank. 

This demand, however, had one advantage, inasmuch as 
it proved to us that Napoleon was still at Fontainebleau ; 
but we vainly strove to find the answer to the riddle of the 
flight, as well as the motives that had induced him to re- 
demand his act of abdication. 

The aides-de-camp returned, and confirmed our assertion 
that there was no truth in the report of the Emperor’s flight. 
The suspension was removed ; we hurried on the tracing of 
the lines of demarcation, with directions that they were to 
be carried out forthwith, for our troops were very badly off 
in their bivouacs, and crowded in their cantonments for 
supplies. Rations were very seldom distributed, and this 
augmented discontent and discouragement, and increased 
desertion, to the great satisfaction of the allies and the Pro- 
visional Government, so awed were they by these skeleton 
remains of troops who had shown their valour in so many 
battles and had more than once made Europe tremble ! 

I cannot say the same for their leaders. They vied with 
each other in displaying anxiety to submit themselves, in 
spite of all our entreaties and advice. Scarcely had each 
one made peace for himself in the name of his troops, who 
were ignorant of what was going on, than he abandoned 
them, and hurried to Paris, down to General Molitor even, 
whom I had left in charge of my titulary corps, and who, 
despite my injunctions, made terms for himself behind my 
back. 
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I may repeat here what I have alread) said that the 
honour of the Emperor Alexander would not allow him to 
profit b) these deserttons and to make them a pretext for 
breaking off negotiations with us for we now only repre 
sented a fictitious army He kept all his promises all his 
engagements to Napoleon and always recognized us a< 
Commissioners 

^^hlle the negotiations were in progress I questioned my 
aide^e camji who had accomiianied the Emperors to Fon 
tamebleau He bad learned there that a certain General 
AUi\ commanding at bens had seen an Austrian Slajor 
pass on his way to Pans from Dijon where his So\erei"n 
was It appears that this Major told hmi that his master 
from whom he was beanng despatches to the Emperor of 
Russia disapproved strongly of all that had been and was 
still being done in Pans that he had taken up arms against 
Napoleon in order to put a check upon his ambition and 
reduce his power that he was quite wallmg as he had 
underuken to enclose him within the ancient limits of 
France but that he did not and never would conserit to 
the dethronement of his son in law his daughter and the 
proper and direct heir to their crown 

According to this real or invented story the General had 
immediately sent notice to Napoleon whose hopes were 
raised for a moment but were quickly dashed again for he 
learned from a better and more trustworthy ‘source that his 
father m law approved of his deposition and the recall of 
the Bourbons It was by the light of this willo thewi^p 
that he had written to demand the return of his act of abdi 
cation I have never been able to get to the bottom of the 
story of his flight J might have questioned the French 
General who told it to the Russian but for the sake of his 
honour I would not ask him to enlighten me 

At length, on April ti, the last signature was affixed to 
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the treaty between the I'oreign Ministers and ourselves. 
'I'hat same evening wc handed over the act of abdication to 
the Provisional Government in return for their guarantee 
that the clauses should be carried out as far as concerned 
them, and under the guarantee of the allied Powers. I'hc 
exchange of ratifications was fixed for the i.ph, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, at the house of Prince Hardenbcrg, 
I was charged to hand in ours. 

The members of the Provisional Government had wished 
to impart some solemnity to the reception of the act of 
abdication : they had summoned their ministers and the 
members of their party. After wc had handed in this docu- 
ment, rightly regarded as the last and most important ever 
signed by a Sovereign once the most powerful in the world, 
Monsieur de Talleyrand advanced towards us and said : 

‘Now that all is concluded, we ask you, gentlemen, to 
give in your adhesion to the new order of things that lias 
been established."' 

Mar-shal Ncy hastened to say that he had already done so. 

‘ I do not address myself to you, but to the Dukes of 
Tarentum and Vicenza.’ 

I simply answered that I refused ; Caulaincourl did like- 
wise. T'alleyrand could neither change colour nor turn 
paler, but his face swelled, as though he were bursting with 
rage. However, he contained himself, and merely said to 
me : 

‘ But, Monsieur le Marechal, your personal adhesion is of 
importance to us, for it cannot fail to exercise great influence 
upon the army and upon France. All your engagements 
are now terminated, and you are free.’ 

‘ No,’ I replied, ‘ and no one ought to know better than 
yourself that as long as a treaty is not ratified it may be 
annulled ; when that formality has been fulfilled, I shall 
know what to do.’ 
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lalle)rand made no answer, stepped back se\eral paces, 
and ne withdrew ♦ 

Ne> informed ns that, as his mission was now at an end, 
he should not return with us to Fontainebleau , and then, 
apparently addressing me, he said 

‘ I shall not go there m search of rewards ’ 

‘ I am not in the habit of receiving, still less of asl^ing for 
them,* I .answered, ‘and’ {with an allusion to the 15000 
francs) ‘neither hate I received any m advance I am 
returning thither to perform a dutj to keep to the end 
my engagements and the promises I have made to the 
Emperor ’ 

Next day, April 12, Caulamcourt and I started together 
for Fontainebleau The Count d’ Artois entered Pans, I 
believe, at the same moment with the title of lieutenant 
General of the kingdom 

We found Napoleon calm and tranquil, although he 
learned that all was concluded He again thanked us affec 
tionately for all that we had done for him and his familj 
Not seeing Marshal Ney, he merely asked, without further 
remark 

‘ Did not the Marshal return with you ? 

It was easy for him to interpret the silence with which we 
received this suggestive inquiry, because he had noticed 
plainly that he was not there It was nearly six o’clock 
He kept us to dinner, but postponed it for an hour, in order 
to draw up the ratifications 

Just as we were going in to dinner he sent us word to 
* It W'ls not until after Bonaparte had written and signed 


Napohon, I declare that / conform to tie Utt oj me «« ^ 
Prcnrsjonal Carti-iiwrirt ’ — Boumennes 'Memoirs oI hapolexm, 
standard edition of 1SS5, vol ui , p» 170- 
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begin without him, as he felt unwell and was going to bed ; 
food was, however, sent to him. He also settled nine o’clock 
in the morning as the hour at which we were to come to 
receive the ratifications. 

An aide-de-camp arrived from the Emperor of Russia, I 
know not whether before, during, or after dinner. He was 
the bearer of the ratified treaty, sent by his master to Napo- 
leon out of courtesy. This aide-de-camp was, I believe, 
Monsieur de Schuvaloff, one of Alexander’s favourites. He 
was admitted, I believe, but I do not know what passed 
between him and Napoleon. If the Duke of Vicenza 
ever writes his Memoirs, no doubt he will mention the 
subject. 

All those who had remained at Fontainebleau, and who 
were for the most part attached to the service of the house 
and person of the Emperor, were overjoyed at seeing the 
termination of this great drama. They had nothing further 
to hope for from him ; decency had kept them at their 
posts, but they longed for the moment of dismissal. 

Next morning, at nine o’clock, I was introduced into the 
Imperial presence. The Dukes of Bassano and Vicenza 
were with Napoleon. He was seated before the fire, clothed 
in a simple dimity dressing-gown, his legs bare, his feet in 
slippers, his neck uncovered, his head buried in his hands, 
and his elbows resting on his knees. He did not stir when 
I entered, although my name was announced in a loud 
voice. After some minutes of silent waiting the Duke of 
Vicenza said to him ; 

‘ Sire, the Marshal Duke of Tarentum has come in obe- 
dience to your orders ; it is important that he should start 
again for Paris.’ 

The Emperor appeared to wake from a dream, and to be 
surprised at seeing me. He got up and gave me his hand 
with an apology for not having heard me enter. As soon 
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as he urico\ered his fat^ 1 was struck by his appearance, 
his compIeMon was ) ellow and greenish 
‘ Is )our Majestj not ■well> I asked 
No, answered J^apoJeon, ‘I hare been rery ill all 
night,’* 

Thereupon he seated himself again, dropped into his 
former attitude, and appeared once more plunged in his 
retenes. The two other 'spectators and I looli.ed at each 
other wthout speaking \t last, after a somewhat len^h) 
pause, the Duke of ^’lcen 2 a again said 

‘Sire, the Dube of Tarentum is watting The deeds 
which he is lo take inth him ought to be deh\ered to him, 
seeing that the delai will expire in iwentj four iiour*, and 
that the exchange is lo be made in Pans ' 

The Emperor, rousing him«df a second time from his 
medila*^ions got up more bn«hl 5 , but his colour had not 
chan^jCd, and his face was melanchol) 

‘ I feel rather better,’ he sard to and then added *Doke 
of Tarentum, I cannot tell tou how touched b\, and grateful 
for, \our conduct and deletion lam I did not i.noir you 
well , 1 was prejudiced against jou I Late done «o much 
for, and loaded widi fixours so man) others who have 
abandoned and neglectedl roe and 50U, who owed me 
nothing, hate remained faithful to inc I appreciate) our 
Joj ah) aJJ too hte, and I sincerely r^ret that I am no longer 
in a position to express m) gratitude to you except bj words. 

I know that )Our delicacy and disinterestedncNs haxe /eft 
)Ou without fortune and 1 am not unaware of iht- gtnero-> 

* Ii i» alleged ih-t Napo’eon took pouon on ihe rja,hl of aianrh 
{See Laion F..m s aietntire a <»Riimciine=. 'Icnio r, el ^ ic’etr. 

Erg edi m.. p. It i<rrot-We, however iha the 

had l-ken an overdone of ofjom m hihetr eD I'-nof ol a,rirg ami cul 
«leepforhiso%e«ased«=5 em. exl-aus.te«Iph>'.ca/b fc) ki, tectnt njt 
jooni^ to Fontainebleau, and mer ally b} tbu '■irai*’’ ard anvieij o e 
previous weeks. 
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manner in which you refused to accept a present of con- 
siderable value at Gratz in 1809, which the States of the 
province offered you in token of their gratitude for the strict 
discipline and order you maintained among my troops, and 
where your impartial rule did justice to all. Formerly I was 
rich and powerful ; now I am poor.’ 

‘ I flatter myself,’ I answered, ‘ that your Majesty thinks 
too well of me to believe that I would accept any reward in 
your present position ; my conduct, upon which you place 
too high a value, has been entirely disinterested.’ 

‘ I know it,’ he said, pressing my hand ; ‘ but, without 
hurting your delicacy, you can accept a present of another 
kind, the sword of Mourad-Bey which I wore at the battle 
of Mont-Thabor; keep it in remembrance of me and of my 
friendship for you.’ 

He had it brought to him, and offered it to me. I 
thought I might accept this present. I thanked him very 
warmly ; we threw ourselves into each other’s arms, and 
embraced one another effusively. He begged me to come 
and see him in Elba if any chance took me into Italy ; I 
promised. At length we separated. The documents that I 
was to carry were given to me. I made my preparations for 
departure, and since then I have never seen 
again. 
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CHAPTER \XXI 

Delivery oF the Treaty — The Marshals reappearance at theTuilenes 
Dinner with the Czar — And with Monsieur — Arrival of the K ng 
at Compitgne—llis Reception of the Marshals — Dinner with the 
King — Mac lonaUl s Opinion — The King comes to Saint Ouen 

I RiACHFD Pans that evening, and fulfilled on the following 
day the mission with which 1 was charged — the delivery of 
the treaty ratified by Napoleon himself There was no 
exchange, for, as I hive said, the Emperor Alexander had 
sent his personal ratification direct nndwith great courtesy 
first 

The Foreign Ministers who were assembled at the hotel 
of Prinre Hardenberg, receued me with great deinonstra 
tions of politeness, and showed lively satisfaction at finding 
the united efforts of the allied Sovereigns crowned with a 
success so unexpected for their cause 
Prince Hardenberg appeared to have forgotten the per 
emptory manner with which I had treated him m January, 
1813 after the desertion of the Prussian corps under my 
Orders He confined himself to asking me for news of 
various persons whom be had known in the I rench arm), 
and with speaking to me of his friend the Count de Si 
Marsan, whom he had bad the pleasure of meeting 
The Count de St Marsan had spent several years in Berlin, 
till 1813 as French minister He had followed the King 
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of Prussia into Silesia, ■when he suddenlj' quilted his residence 
at Polsdam on hearing of the final disasters accompanying 
our retreat, and of the desertion of his liody of troops, for 
which he appeared to fear that he might be held responsible. 
It was afterwards said that Monsieur de St. Marsan was more 
devoted to Prussia than to P'rance, and that long before the 
catastrophe he had made his peace with the allies. I have 
never taken any pains to verify this rumour. 

General Dupont, at that lime Minister for War, and a 
friend of mine of many j'ears’ standing,'^ having learned that 
1 had delivered the treaty, came to me, in the name of the 
Comte d’ Artois, Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, to solicit 
my personal adherence to the changes that had taken place. 
I had executed my engagements ; I was no longer bound by 
oath ; in a word, I was free. I had no other objections to 
make that could carry any weight, and I acted honestly and 
honourably in putting my hand to the document that 
appeared next day in the MonUair. You will observe, my 
son, that I afterwards faithfully carried out the fresh engage- 
ments I had just contracted ; it is an example that I recom- 
mend you to follow. 

It was some time ere I went to the Fuileries to pay my 
respects to Monsieur, at that time Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom, now King Charles X. My friends urged me. 
I had no objection to going, but I thought it more fitting 
not to show too much anxiety, after executing a mission not 
very well calculated to please the Prince, and especially 
after having exhibited so much resistance and opposition. 

At length I went thither. The drawing-rooms were 
furnished as they had been at the zenith of the fallen 
Sovereign. Somebody told bis Royal Highness that I was 

* We had made acquaintance in 1784, in Holland, when we were 
both serving in Maillebois’ legion ; since then we had seldom been long 
without news of each other. — Note by Marshal Macdonald. 
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there, for I noticed tint he itnmedntelj ghneed in my 
tlirtcuon, md cinic stnight through the crowd towards me 
I bowed , his first md hst words were 

Ifow 'irc jou, Monsieur le M'XrjJclnl? I h'Wc not seen 
jou before ' 

Iincymg tint ihert wis i n.j>ro)ch implied in his words, 
I niscd m> head, and said 

*No, Monsci^ncur, I had obhcaiions and duties to 
perform I will carr) them out cqualij faithfullj hcnce- 
forw ard 

Vt these words Moimcur turned his hack upon me, 
which at first confirmed my summe hut a few days hter 
cJnrjcc me tn opportnmty of dircoicrme’ that b« 
Kosal Highness had iminteniioniUy addressed me as he 
did 

I he I mperor oi Rman in\ued all the MaTNlnN then m 
Ians together With the Minister lor '\ar and the Duke of 
\ icenza, to dmner No sinnecr, not csen of hia own 
nation, was present ills ImjKrnl Majesty no doubt wished 
to aioid arguments discu-'Sions and difierenns of opinion 
which might ha\e bad results Questions of lolilics and 
ot part) are like questions ol religion r\eryone keeps to 
his own be(icJ, the onf) ditTerenee being that ‘•oWtcrs argui 
more holly 

1 he Ljuperor wished to talk freely to us and put us quite 
at our ease Uic e\ents of the war naturally furnished the 
chief topic His Majesty ne\er ceased pm«ing the iirtues 
of our soldiers their obedanet devotion, knowledge, talent, 
heroic bravery, my, rashness, their keenness m battle, their 
huunnity after victory He returned a^am to the subjeHZt 
of the feat of arms at I fcre-CIianqvenoi^t, and the ‘^idendid 
resistance offered by that handful of con«:cripts to the forces 
that siirroimded them wed their lives in "ipite o 
tliemsches' he 'aid 
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What astonished him above all was the manner in which 
both onicevs and men cndvired, without a murmur, such 
long and frequent privations, regarding all their fatigues as 
nothing. His Majesty spoke kindly of Na])otcon, i^itying 
his fallen enemy for tlie necessity he had forced upon him 
(Alexander) of taking the lead in tlie coalition. 

Someone audaciously asked him whether the cavalier 
manner in which Napoleon had broken ofi', almost as soon 
as they were set on foot, the negotiations for the hand of 
the Grand-Duchess, his sister, had not contributed to cool 
his former admiration, and to decide him to approach 
England, hie replied that such was not the case, and that, 
notwithstanding the absolute authority with which the Czar.s 
are invested, they have none whatever over the daughters, 
who in all matrimonial matters arc exclusively dependent 
upon their mothers. He added that he had promised to 
use his influence with his mother, but that Napoleon, 
knowing what strong resistance would be offered by the 
Empress Dowager, and her hatred of him, and wishing to 
contract immediately, and at any cost, an alliance which 
should legitimize his sovereignly, had drawn back and 
ordered his .Ambassador at Petersbiu’g to proceed no further 
Avith his proposition. He had then given ear to the under- 
hand insinuations that, if he Avould turn towards Austria, 
there Avas no doubt that the Ambassador representing that 
PoAver had authority to treat for a marriage. The Emperor 
Alexander had already had A\'ind of this Avhen Caulaincourt 
came to him charged Avith the painful duty of announcing 
Napoleon’s renunciation of his suit. 

‘ I might,’ he added, ‘ have considered this rupture as an 
insult, and have been offended by it, the more so as I said 
at the time, and the Duke of Vicenza can bear me out : 
“For my OAvn part, I consider this alliance suitable, but my 
sister is not yet of a marriageable age, and I fear that my 
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mother oppose it strongl) Howe%er, I will trj to 
change her opinion, and m time, which is necessary, more 
oier, to mj sister^s de\elopment, ne shall perhaps succeed 
in o\ ercommg her objections ” Napoleon took these remarks 
as a refusal, and we heard no more about it, as it was pjrely 
a famil) question, and not one of go\emraent or of politics 
that touched my dominions * 

Such were the explanations giien to us by this Soieretgn 
regarding a circumstance which had, at the time, been vei) 
much discussed pmalelj, and of which \er) different mcws 
were taken I am •satisfied of the correctness of the storj, 
for It was afterwards corroborated to me bj the Duke of 
Vicenza who told me further how extremely difficult his 
position had been 

The Emperor then turned the conrersation to our olicjal 
and pm^ite correspondence, which had been intercepted 
and deciphered so that he could read it 

* Monsieur le Marcchal, he said, turning to me, 'some 
of jour reports that we hate seen have been lery remark 
able, as also your letters to jour children, and their answers 
The) appear to be xeiy fond of ) 0 u ’ 

I be^ed the Enip-'ror to have the goodne's to cau^e 
them to be restored to me He replied that the) were m 
the hands of his ‘=ister, the Crown I^ncess of W urtemben!, 
who had been charmed with them, but that he would ask 
her for them I know not whether he forgot his promisfi^ 
but the fact remains that thej have nei er been given back 
to me 

Returning to the subject of the official coirespondencc, I 
said with a smile 

*It IS not surprising that jour Majesty ivas able m 
decipher it A our Majest) had been gn en the ke) ' 

He looked xery graxe, laid one hand on hia heart, and 
extended the other 
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‘ I give you niy word of honour/ he said, ‘ that that is 
not the case.' 

I alluded to the desertion of General Jomini, chief of 
Marshal Ney’s staff, who had gone over to tiie enemy, 
carrying with him all tlie papers and documents relative to 
the situation, after the denunciation of tlic armistice in 
August, 1813. 

Monsieur. Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, gave, in 
his turn, a dinner to the Marshals and a few Generals. We 
were not yet accustomed to seeing the "J'uileries inhabited 
by a new master, who had so easily obtained possession of 
it, and who a few months previously had certainly had no 
idea of being there. He must, at times, have felt as much 
surprised as we were. 

The Prince received me with his well-known grace, which 
entirely dissipated the idea that he was prejudiced against 
me on account of my last visit. 

The dinner was served with Napoleon’s plate, glass, and 
linen ; the imperial monogram did not seem to hurt the 
eyes of the newcomer then ; his susceptibilities grew more 
delicate later. ^Monsieur was in very good spirits, did the 
honours courteously and kindly, and ate a good dinner. 
At dessert he proposed the health of the King. Wc bowed, 
and responded by the customary cry of ‘ Vivat !’ 

Conversation turned upon various circumstances of the 
war, but so as to wound no feelings. Monsieur ended by 
praising loudly the virtues of the King his brother, his 
profound and extensive knowledge, his wit, and, above all, 
his prodigious memory, which was true enough ; but what 
was less true, was the assurance that he gave us of his 
admiration for the deeds of arms, and the great talents of 
the French Generals during two-and-twenty years, filled 
with celebrated and surprising warlike achievements. In 
this connection the Prince gave a word of praise to each of 
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US In short, v.e were much pleased with the attentions 
and politeness of Monsieur 

All they who, Iil^e me, have had opportunities of talkin? 
to King Louis XVIIt, have been able to convince them 
selves of his indifference to military matters I iras one of 
the commanders of the Royal Guard, and he never put a 
question to me concerning my regiment 

The King was expected at Calais on April 24 It was 
intimnied to us that his Majesty would have pleasure in 
receiving his Marshals at Compline, and we went fhrdier 
accordingly The Duke of Ragusa and the Prince of the 
Moskon preceded us, the former as bearer of a mission 
from the Provisional Government, the latter as having 1 
mission of his own, namely that of congratulating the Km? 
m the name of the Army and its leaders They were both 
m advance and met the King a league beyond Compiegne 
We await(,d bis Majesty’s arm a), and entered tlit castle 
behind him The Prince of Neuch\tel who was at our 
head, made a speech, in which, with better right, he 
expressed himself is the real mouthpiece of the army fhe 
King interrupted him, m order to declare his appreciation 
of the step we had taken, and the pleasure he felt at sceTn? 
us, adding that he regarded us as the firmest pillars of the 
State, and that it would always be a satisfaction to him to 
lean upon us He rose from his chair at these word', and 
emphasized his meaning by placing one hand on niy 
shoulder and the other upon that of one of my colleagues 
We replied suitably 

The King presented us to the Duchesse d Angouhme,* 

* The daughter of Loins I and Mane Aniomettc ^b<. « av ihe 
only child of her parents who sunned the Resolution, and hcJpnl « 
husband the Dike d’Angoulcme, in resisting Aapofeon on hu return 
from LJha ^flpoleon said of her that ‘she was the onl) man of tier 
family — Translator 
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to the Prince de Conde, and to the Due de Bourbon. The 
Princess, whom I observed attentively, was dressed with 
the utmost simplicity; her demeanour and features were 
cold,, thoughtful, and stamped with melancholy. I could 
not help identifying myself with her sad recollections, which 
were rendered still more poignant when, some days later, 
she went to the Tuileries and occupied the apartments of 
her unhappy mother. She herself told me this recently, 
when I returned to take up my abode in the Palace of the 
Legion of Honour, where both you and I, my son, ex- 
perienced so terrible a domestic loss. 

The two Princes murmured a few words, which neither 
my comrades nor I could hear. 

The King invited us to dinner with him. Scarcely were 
we seated at table than, raising his voice, he said : 

‘ Messieurs les Mardchaux, I send you some vermouth, 
and drink to your health and that of the Army.’ 

Fearing to neglect the proper etiquette, we rose and 
bowed to express our thanks. We ought to have replied 
by the cry of ‘ Vivat !’ which was formerly customary ; but 
we were not men of former days, nor brought up at Court. 
However, we told the Prince de Poix, Captain of the 
Guards, that we had been in a difficulty, and that the fear 
of doing something incorrect had alone prevented us from 
drinking the King's health. He replied that it would have 
sufficed to ask his Majesty’s permission to do so, but 
promised to tell him of our intentions, and of the praise- 
worthy motives of our discretion. On our return to the 
drawing-room the King was most agreeable and gracious 
to all of us. After giving the orders, he saluted us, and 
• we retired, delighted with the reception given to us by his 
Majesty. 

Next day, at the hour of Mass, we returned to the castle. 
The King sent for us one by one, and addressed to each 


22 
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some complimentary words , then, making conversation 
general, he told us that he knew the army needed reorgani 
zation, and that, m order to carry it out, he begged for our 
opinions I imagine that it was because I was right in 
front of the King, and most immediately under his e)es, 
but whatever the reason, he said to me 

'Monsieur le Marechal, what is yours? 

‘Sire,’ I replied, ‘if your Majesty wishes for a plain 
opinion, deign to create a Council of Mar, taking the 
presidency thereof into your own hands Every plan will 
be prepared m a sectional committee for each branch of 
the service, discussed and decided upon by the Council 
and remitted to the Minister lor execution As to appoint 
ments, a triple list will be drawn up by each section dn 
cussed and decided upon at a general meeting of the 
sections, and transmitted to the Minister irom these lists 
he should select names for the approval of the King This 
Council should of necessity be composed of the heads of 
the army Their expenente in affairs, the knowledge thej 
possess of the capacity and talents of their subordinates, 
w ill be a guarantee for good selections, and for justice and 
due regard to all The Council, however, should onij hate 
a consultative vote, so as to prevent a possibility of the 
recurrence of the difficulties expenenced by that of 17871 
which impeded Ministenil action However, much good 
resulted from that_Council, among other things the exeicises 
and manoeuvres which are still etnplojed and which onlj 
need to Jbe modified and improved The groundwork is 
so good that nothing better will ever be produced although 
there are plenty of people quite ready to try 

The other Marshals having said that that was also tbcir 
opinion, the matter dropped 
The King then said that, if we were staying -it Coro 
pifegne, he hoped to see us at dinner U e expressed our 
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thanks', bin answered that wo were anxious lo return to 
Paris, in order to make his waun reception us known to 
the Army, as well as his kind inclinations towards it, and 
so we took our leave. We were absolutely enchanted. We 
communicated to the j^ener.als and chief orttceis who had 
been under our command our hopes and the spirit with, 
which we were attimated. 

On M.iy c the King c.amc from Comj)iegne lo .St. Ouen, 
where he slejU. in order lo make his entry into the cajutal. 
'I'he inhabitants of Paris were ready to receive him with 
sincere and joyful demonstrations after reading a royal 
declaration dated from that place. We wore invited thither, 
but remained forgotten during the reception of the foreign 
Monarchs, dejnttalions, etc. At length the King sent fur 
us, and excused himself by saying that he had itot been 
infonned of our arrival, and that, had he known of it, he 
certainly would not have kept us wailing. It would have 
been impossible to make a belter reparation to us for the 
carelessness of his Court officials. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

The King’s Entry into Pans— The 0)d Guard— First Stei's towards 
Unpopulanty — The Council of War — Mismanagement— Parlia 
menlary Independence— The 'larshal s Tficknaroe— The Legion of 
Honour 

The declaration of St Ouen had a wonderful effect upon 
the King’s entry, which took place on Maj 4 A great 
majority of the population, e\en from the environs crowded 
into the capital and greeted him with heart) acclamations. 
The Marshals had been summoned to join the procession 
We surrounded the royal caniage, containing the Duchesse 
dAngouleme on the left of ibe King, and the Pnnce de 
Cond^ and the Due de Bourbon facing him His Majest) 
bowed graciouslj, and from time 10 time pointed out the 
Duchess to the longing ejes of the crowd, as though to 
sa> 

* See this unfortunate Princess , here she is, the only one 
who escaped the revolutionary axe ' 

I saw some ladies at windows m tlie Rue St Honors so 
moved that they either fainted, or else pretended to 
The procession went to the Cathedral, where the King 
was present at the solemnization of a ‘ Te Deum ' to return 
thanks, and then to the palace of the Tuilenes 
memories must have recurred to the rojal familj at sight of 
those walls, which still bore traces of the furj of August 10 ' 
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There was a grand parade of troops in the courtyard, and 
among them were the remains of the Old Guard, who had 
been brought by a forced march, and, I believe, in one 
journey, from I'ontaincblcau. 'rhey had first been drawn 
up in line at the Porte St. Denis, without being allowed 
time to shave or wash themselves, and thence they had been 
brought at the double into the courtyard. It was believed 
that the King would pass through their ranks, but, wiicihcr 
from fatigue or indifference, he would pay no attention to 
this troop, although much pressed to do so. It was a great 
mistake, and sowed the first seeds of that discontent of 
which, ten months later, the fatal consequences were felt. 
This famous regiment was not even permitted to take the 
duty at the Tuilerics, although one of their battalions had 
given every satisfaction at Compiegne, and had been on 
duty all the time the King remained there. 

Such neglect was deeply felt by these brave fellows, who 
had formerly had alone the privilege of guarding Napoleon 
and the Chateau.* By another fatality, which was not with- 
out its influence upon their discontent, no lodgings or 
quarters had been provided for them ; and when at length 
they succeeded in obtaining private billets, every door was 
shut. There was no ill-will in this ; the fact was that every, 
one had gone out to see the King’s entry, and had taken 
advantage of the fine weather to remain out-of-doors, 

I was informed by a lady of my acquaintance, possessed 
both of good sense and courage, that on her return from a 
visit to her parents she found several grenadiers disputing 
with the porter, who refused to admit them, notwithstanding 
that their billets were in perfect order, because his masters 
had not come home. They merely asked leave to rest in 
his lodge until their return. In refusing this the inflexible 

Tile Tuileries palace was commonly known as the Chateau during 
the period of the Restoration. 
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Cerberus had apparently made use of some contemptuous 
expressions, for the soldiers had laid hands on him, and he 
would have had a veiy disagreeable experience had not, 
luckily for him, my friend appeared On learning the reason 
of the dispute she scolded the porter, threatened to have 
him dismissed, and, turning to the soldiers, said 
‘ My friends, it is a shame that you should be treated 
thus! Come in You need refreshment, but everything is 
shut up Porter, hasten to the baker, the pork butcher, and 
the Wine merchant, and see that these gallant fellows have 
everything they require immediately ’’ 

Her presence and consideration disarmed the anger of 
these veterans of the Guard, but she could not get them to 
cry, ‘ Long live the King >’ 

I suppose that many incidents of a similar nature occurred 
that day in Pans, and were not forgotten , and consequendji 
at the first news of Napoleon’s landing, these soldiers re 
mounted the tncoloured cockades and flocked to him 
Much mistrust and many mistakes and follies contributed 
to increase the discontent 

The Dukes of Berry and AngoulSme arrived soon after 
The first, like his father, had had the good sense to put on 
the uniform of the National Guard , the second, on the 
other hand, was dressed m an English uniform ' The 
Marshals had been commanded to go and meet him The 
sight of his impolitic costume displeased us no less than bis 
cold reception of us He scarcely saluted us, and rough y 
asked his brother, at the same time pointing at us m turn 
‘ Who IS this ? What is that man’s name ?' and so on 
He was also very coldly greeted himself, although there 
were many people m the streets , hut thej went rather out 
of curiosity, and the warmest feelings were froren h) the 
sight of the uniform of our bitterest enemies 'S 
perhaps increased by a rumour which had gained wi c o 
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culaiion, that he ill-treated, and even beat, the Princess. I 
repeal this statement, or rather this gossip, for whal it is 
worth, because those who have the best opportunities of 
observing, remark on the contrary that this couple seem 
very fond of each other, full of sympathy and thought for 
each other ; and this is especially noticeable in the Prin- 
cess, for whom my respect, attachment and devotion arc 
very deep. 

A Council of ^Var had just been created, I know not 
whether by the will of the King or whether his minister, 
having heard of the conversation at Compitigiie, and fearing 
that one might be forced upon him, took the initiative. I 
incline towards the latter belief, simjdy on account of the 
various selections made among the lower grades, whereas it 
had been stated atCompiegne that it should only necessarily 
include the heads of the army, the Marshals, principal Con- 
trollers of Ordnance and Supplies, and some Generals who 
had commanded army-corps. 

few days later I went to the Chateau. The King was 
on his throne, but not in state ; some few persons were in 
the hall, amongst others the Duke of Wellington. His 
Majesty, seated, wearing his hat and playing with his walk- 
ing-stick, desired me to approach, and, after introducing the 
Duke to me, with whom I e.xchanged a few polite words, 
said ; 

‘ Well, you ought to be satisfied. I have formed a Council 
of War ; what do you think of it ?’ 

‘Your Majesty’s object has not been attained,’ I answered* 
‘The Minister has composed it of soldiers dependent on 
him who are in want of employment or promotion, and whoj 
on that very account, wall be his very humble servants, docile 
to the opinions and wishes of his Excellency, so that your 
Majesty will never know anything except what it pleases the 
Minister to show.’ 
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‘You are ri^ht,’ replied the Kmg^ ‘1 \\\\\ change and 
correct that ' 

The modification consisted m the addition of three Mar 
shnls, and I aftei^sards learned that the King insisted upon 
my being one of them Dupont* had long known m\ 
independence, and our intimacy enabled me to superintend 
everything and say what I pleased He would no douht 
have been glad to avoid this alteration, which later on would 
have been of great service to him , but he could not keep 
me out after the formal expression of the Kings wishes 
At length we met The Minister entered, holding a sort 
of provisional plan, the nature of which we could not learn 
for he said that his Majesty demanded the immediate attend 


ance of the Council 

‘You want to play us a trick, ni) friend,’ said 1, ‘hut 
take care, I will speak out before the King^ 

On reaching the Chateau our meeting began, under the 
presidencj of the King, who had beside him Monsieur and 
his sons Dupont sent to beg me to make no objection 
He read his report, after which his Majesty asked for our 
opinions IVhen my turn came, I remarked that the report 
had been read too quickly for me to form an) opinion, ana 
asked that it might be printed which was granted 
The Council of War was summoned to the 
the second and last time The printed copies of the repon 
had been circulated just as we were starting for the TuHerie 
Matters had been carefull) arranged so that there should he 


no discussion . , . ,i. 

In opening the meeting the king said that e 

up of the armies had '’’“'’a , “ 

fns. meeting, he had been obliged to order it. and to pa.t, 

. I, seems strange Iha. snehai^n 
Sieateil Marshals and General, ofFruiee P- ^ 

—Translator 
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tion the regiments among the garrisons ; that consequently 
our meeting became objectless for the moment ; that he 
begged us to study the plan of organization ; and, finally, 
that he would let us know his intentions later. We were 
never summoned again. 

'I'hus vanished this dream of a Council of War, which, 
over and above the advantage of bringing together valuable 
opinions and experience, would have assured to the army 
that unity which is always so desirable — uniform instruction, 
precision, good fellowship, and, above all, the best choice 
of officers. Instead of this, preference was given to favour- 
itism, decorations and promotion were lavished upon the 
incapable and careless, while merit languished and vegetated 
in subordinate ranks *, the old noblesse invaded everything, 
and deep-seated discontent began to ferment. The Princes 
also dispossessed, without any compensation, those who 
held the post of chief inspectors of the different Arms of 
the Service, and who ranked immediately after the Marshals. 

The Legion of Honour, instituted as a reward for merit 
of every kind, was thrown open to everybody, and it became 
evident that the intention was to discredit and deprive it of 
any value. But I must say that the Order of St. Louis was 
distributed with equal prodigality. The royal Government 
behaved like an invalid, who allows everything to take its 
chance without any supervision. 

I have anticipated events, however, and travelled far from 
my Council of War. The sitting was occupied with narra- 
tives of military events, and parallels drawn between opposing 
Generals. The King took considerable interest in the con- 
versation, and after some hours declared the sitting closed. 

During the brief existence of the Council of War, another 
political body was deliberating upon and discussing the 
constitutional Charter, based upon the declarations of St. 
Ouen. The Legislative Body of the EmT'-' 
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temporarily preserved 'Hie ancient peerage, re-estabiished 
but enlarged, formed, as m England, the Upper Chamber, 
the other one took the nante of Chamber of Departmental 
Deputies 

I uns created a peer, and at the royal sitting of June^ 
took the oath , at the first business meeting of the Upper 
Chamber, 2 was elected one of the Secretaires du bureau 
The drawback to this distinction is that one must be \ery 
assiduous and that one is very much tied, and I soon 
became so tired of it that, not^tithstanding many requests I 
hate always since declined the honour 

The mihtar) divisions were erected into governorships 
I had the twenty first, of which the principal town was 
Bourges I had been given my choice, and had taken that, 
as It brought me near my property At the same lime all 
the Marshals were appointed Knights of St Louis, and 
successively Commanders and Grand Crosses of this miUtary 
Order, which was revived as were the other ancient Orders, 
without abrogation of the law abolishing them such was 
the tendency to absolutism 

The object of the first Bill brought before the Chamber 
of Peers was to correct the abuses of the press I foncied J 
discovered m it a violation of Article 8 of the Chatter I 
spoke and voted against it, and my httle speech was con 
sidered very military Notwithstanding strong opposihon, 
the Bill passed by a mijony of one, the numbers being fik> 
SIX for and fift) fneagainst ' This happened nieielj because 
one of my intimate fnends, who had promised to votewu 
us against it, wrote ‘yes’ on his voting paper I saw him o 
It, and tried to seize the paper, but he had just time to mp 
it into the ballot box Ue should have had the majoritj on 
our side but for that By what little threads do the 


destinies of Bills hang ' 

It IS one of the functionsof the Seer/Lures du uriiu 


to 
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lay before the King the Bills that have passed. On re- 
ceiving us, and after a few words addressed to one or two 
amongst us, Louis XVIII. spoke to me in a severe tone, 
fixing upon me his eyes, which were penetrating as those of 
a lynx. 

‘ Monsieur le Marechal, I am surprised at your having 
spoken and voted against this measure. When I take the 
trouble to draft a Bill, I have good reasons for wishing it to 
pass.’ 

‘ Sire,’ I replied, ‘ your Majesty did not take me into 
confidence with regard to your Bills. They ought all to pass 
if they are drawn up by your Majesty. If the initiative is to 
belong to your Majesty alone, they might as well simply be 
registered, and we might remain dumb like the former 
Legislative Body. If, however, I have correctly understood 
the intentions of the Charter, it gives to every individual 
freedom of opinion and vote. I fancied that in this Bill I 
discovered a violation of Article 8, and I employed that 
liberty conscientiously, as I shall always do.’ 

The King made no answer, bowed to us, and we retired. 
Scarcely had we left the presence, when the Chancellor said 
to me ; 

‘Monsieur le Islarechal, was that the proper way to 
address the King ?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I retorted; ‘did I fail in respect to 
his ^Majesty?’ 

‘No, not exactly; but you should have been more 
reserved, less blunt’ 

‘ By which you mean that I should either have concealed 
the truth or displayed regret. I have never learned to twist 
myself, and I pity the King if what he ought to know be 
kept from him. I shall always speak to him honestl}', and 
serve him in the same manner.’ 

The King showed me his resentment for some time, but 
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afterwatds treated mexviththesame po\aenes'i as heretcjfoTe, 
and, when he came to know me better, was not displeased 
with my bluntness, although he was King I have been told 
ol his saying on several occasions 
^ His Outspokenness tells me such and such a thing ’ 

1 he Court was daily losing ground m public opinion It 
seemed as though the Ministry and their agents were vying 
with each other as to uhicb should give proof of the greatest 
folly , and the surroundings of the King as to which should 
exhibit the greatest haughtiness and conceit 
At this time the office of the 1 egion of Honour was pre 
sided over by a priest, the Abbe de ?radt, formerly chaplain 
of the god Mars He suppressed the orphanages, which 
are now branches of the toyal house at St Denis. The 
rehUons of the pupils, their friends, and the members of 
the Order complained aloud, and numerous petitions were 
presented to the Chambers I was a member of the com 
mittee of my Chamber, and was ordered to report upon 
those which put forward just complaints 
I conferred with the representative chosen by the other 
Chamber to report,* and we proceeded to make inquiries — 
first at the I egion of Honour itself The Chancellor of 
the Order informed us that economy alone had promjiled 
the King to take this step The reason was a weak one, as 
educational establishments had as much right to public 
money as the members of the Order Had they been 
treated with the barest yustice, the subscriptions to them 
should only have been reduced by half, but more con 
sideration should have been showrt to widows and their 
children, because, m losing their husbands and fathers, they 
had lost their only means of support. M'c said tliat we 
should state to the proper quarter our reasons for advising 
the repeal of this impolitic order of suppression The 

• lUfon Lefcbvi* 
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^bbe admitted that there 'aes some trcta in vraat rre said : 
)Ut he thought that the order '^as too recent to alloo" of its 
■evocation bv the King, and begged im to let a short time 
ilapse before bringing it about. 

• No doubt,'* I said ironicaUv, ‘and meanvrbfie the chiidren 
vill be sent away, the furniture sold, and later on it will be 
;aid that the funds are so low that they will not admit of 
;he re-establishment of these houses ’ Monsieur I'Abbd'* I 
continued, ‘ you are concealing your real motives from us ; 
we have a duty to perform ; how we perform it must largely 
depend upon the amount of confidence you place in us. 
Speak frankly.’ 

He again protested that there were no reasons save that 
of economy ; but from his hesitating manner we saw that 
he was deceiving us. 

As we could get nothing more out of him, we went to 
the Superioress of the Orphanage, She had as good 
grounds for complaint against the Chancellor as Madame 
Campan,"' whose establishment at itcouen had been sup- 
pressed, but most of the pupils in her house had been, at 
any rate, transferred to that of St. Denis. The suppression 
of the house at Ecouen had been hurried on, in order that 
the property might be given to the Prince dc Condd, 
although it had been given in perpetuity to the I egion of 
Honour by the sinking-fund {caisse d’aworfissciiioit), wiiicii 
had. I believed, purchased it from the State. 

The Superioress had had difficulties with the Cliancellor, 
and attributed the suppressions to the personal dislike of 
the .•Vbije. She told us that, having gone o ' > 

Grand Almoner to ask his protection for 
and pupils, the Chancellor had C' 
angry with her for giving any i 

* WhojiC Mcmr.us of vliir Oau* 
l\.T.vc published both in I'r 
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his knowledge She felt certain that the Abba’s action 
aro^e from motives of personal animosity and a desire to 
avenge himself She also complained of his correspon- 
dence, saying that she was thwarted m every attempt she 
made to improve the position of her pupils It Mas quite 
likely that some of her complaints Mere tinctured by 
feminine bitterness , we took heed of nothing, except what 
Could help us to discover the real reasons for this suppres 
Sion 

We went next to the Grand Almoner, nho told us that 
the Chancellor had been very much irritated at the MSit 
paid to him by the bupenoress, and at her prajers for 
support and protection, but added that the Abbd had ahnjs 
told him that the pecuniary position of the Legion required 
this economical step 

We agreed to take no notice of the complaints of the 
Superioress, seeing that they were personal, and perhaps 
exaggerated, and to take as the basis of our respective 
reports the arbitrary manner m which the suppression had 
been effected, for, as I have already said, the educational 
houses had the same privileges as the members of the 
Order, having been created at the same time Moreover, a 
few years later public money had been special!} devoted to 
them, independently of their general funds. This annual 
contribution still exists, but other needs and circumstances 
appear to have interfered with Us application 

The feelings of the members of the Order and of all the 
soldiers were clearly expressed , a portion of the public 
echoed them, not only in connection with this administn- 
tive action, but with many other causes of comphint 
What was the use of nourishing this discontent ? It seemed 
to me that the important thing for us was to obtain the 
repeal of the order Would speeches help us? Tliej would 
probably only increase the opposition The idea then re- 
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curred to me of negotiating the matter with the hlinister 
responsible for the Legion of Honour. I suggested this to 
my colleague. He was a warm partisan of the opposition, 
a good fellow at heart, with excellent qualities; I had known 
him a long time. At the first mention of ray proposal, he 
shook his head, but I soon brought him round, and without 
very much difficulty, adding that, if our negotiation failed, 
our hands would be strengthened. We agreed, therefore, 
to draw up our reports as though they were to be laid 
before our respective Chambers, and to seek an audience 
with the Minister of the King’s household. 

Monsieur de Blacas received us immediately, and seemed 
surprised, because he believed, as he told us, that the 
measure had been taken in the interests of the Order ; he 
had not really investigated the matter, and had confined 
himself to laying before the King the report and proposed 
ordinance that the Chancellor had sent him. He opened a 
drawer and showed us the original report, and also the 
budget of the Order, which had not required him to make 
any profound calculations, for the proposal to reduce the 
salaries by half could be carried out by a stroke of the pen. 
We asked him to lay our reports before the King, and to 
let us know his Majesty’s intentions with regard to our 
request for the repeal of the ordinance. 

Some hours later the King sent for us, but the deputy of 
the other Chamber was nowhere to be found. As punctuality 
was necessary at the audience, I went alone. Monsieur de 
Blacas was with the King, and no one else. When I entered 
his Majesty rose, gave me his hand, and said : 

‘ ]\Iy dear Marshal, I thank you for the delicate manner 
in which you have set to work to enlighten and inform me 
of the truth. I only approved the measure because I was 
assured that it was in the interests of the Order; the true 
reasons, which you have put in so clear a light, were not 
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placed before me Therefore, it is with the greatest pleasure 
and alacrity that 1 revoke niy ordinance ’ 

I thanked the I^jng m the name of the Order and of the 
families interested, and added 

‘Had your Afajesty been better informed, }ou would, I 
feel sure, have maintained, or e\en created, these establish 
ments, had they not been already in existence ’ 

‘ Certainly I would,’ said the king ‘ and m order to 
give you, my dear Marshal, a token of my satisfaction and 
confidence, I charge you mth the task of drawing up the 
ordinance and re establishing the orphanages ' 

I withdrew highly pleased On reaching home, I found 
my colleague, Baron Lefebvre, formerly Intendant General 
of the army, and at that time occupying the same post m 
the Parisnn National Guard When be heard mj story 
and the success of our joint inquiry, be lost his temper 
because he had thus missed his opportunity of declaiming 
against the arbitrary abuse of power, and had had nothing 
for bis pains but the trouble of drawing up hts report 
When my work wisdon^ I took it to the Afmister, nht> 
said 

‘ The Abb6 de Pradt knows all ttat has been going on, 
and IS lery uneasy He has asked the King for lemponry 
leave of absence, and his Majesty is much inclined to 
comply with his request, only with an extension to per 
petmty ’ 

The ordinance was published in the next day-’s Afonticur, 
and produced great delight, especially among those m 
terested, but this triumph cost the legion a hrge sum of 
money Alost of the pupils had been sent, with all their 
outfit, to their relations, who did not tnre to bring them 
back to school and preferred to enjoy, until ihur twenty 
first year, the modest pension of 250 francs {£x 6 ) which 
was allowed them to continue ihcir education fc waf, 
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therefore, necessary to nominate fresh pupils, and provide 
each with an outfit. 

Shortly afterwards a golden bridge was built for the Abbe 
de Pradt to bring about his resignation. He was granted 
a pension of 10,000 francs (_;^4oo) and the grand cordon, 
and this produced a very bad effect, which was heightened 
by the appointment of his successor, a general officer, a 
former emigre attached to the Court, and the favourite, it 
was said, of the heir to the Crown. 


a” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

Unnersa.! Discontent — Indiflerence of the Gosemment — Question of 
the Indemnities— Reception of the Duhe and Duchess of Angou 
Itme 

Heated debates m the Chambers, Molent partj sptnt, t 
W idespread distrust of the Court, regiments infested ''ith 
emgreSf pnvileged bodies, m which the best places were 
prostituted to bo)s who had scarcely left school, while 
mature and excellent officer^ bending under the weight of 
years, and scarred by honourable wounds, were tegetating 
on half pay, ignored and almost despised by the new-comers 
— such was the getvenl condition of affairs The Stale 
could no longer profit by the revolutionary confiscations, for 
a Simple ordinance had replaced the members of the royal 
family in possession of the lands not already sold 
Although the principle of the measure was yust, the form 
in which it was introduced was wrong An entire repeal 
of all the laws of the Revolution respecting lutional pro- 
perty should have been proposed The ordinance of 
restitution, therefore, excited great discontent and mucfi 
alarm 1 he former possessors worried and threatened the 
purchasers, amongst whom the most timid consented to 
friendly arrangements, ttansaclionv and indemnities, but 
they were not even then quite reassured The majority 
kept possession, and threatened m return. The clergy. 
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who since the Consulate had only been salaried, now wished 
to recover their property ; but there was a great difference ; 
they only had the usufruct of it, and so they were allowed 
to complain notwithstanding the insults and attacks that 
were uttered from every pulpit, the threats of eternal 
perdition made in every confessional to the weak or the 
dying, if they did not restore their lands and bequeath them 
to the Church. 

On the other hand, the soldiers murmured at having lost 
their extra pay for service abroad, and saw with jealousy 
their more favoured comrades who retained theirs on the 
canals Of course, those in the highest places made the 
loudest outcry. All positions are relative; like them, I 
had lost the endowments that had been given me in Naples 
and Poland, but I had had the good sense to treat this 
increase of my means as merely temporary, and I regretted 
it the less therefore. 

The Government seemed utterly indifferent to this state 
of things, and did nothing to remedy it. It only appeared 
to be carrying on constant petty underhand intrigues on 
behalf of its supporters, and more avowed ones on behalf 
of its members. One of the boldest among them insulted 
France and the national army with its ‘ right line,’ in the 
Chamber; another, weak, wily, and ambitious, issued a 
police order which covered him with ridicule ; an ex- 
minister of the Empire, so servilely, so abjectly devoted to 
his master, but not less ambitious than the other, ventured, 
in the Chamber of Peers, to pronounce these words, so 
agreeable to absolute ears : 

‘What the King wills, the Law wills.’ {‘Si vent le Hoi! 
si veut la Loi 

Amid these various conflicts and discontents, and this 
feeling of discomfort, moderate men of sensible and con- 

The Due de Feltre. See page 436. 
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dilatory dispositions united, and sought means to calm the 
e/fen escence The best pJan, it «as thought, to restore 
confidence and tranquillity, to revive security, and protide 
a guarantee for purchasers, and to improve the positions 
of donees ivould consist m an equitable indemnit} for al! 
goods sold, the restitution of uoalienaied goods, and the 
division of the indemnities among the donees, beginning 
with the most needy The State had profited h> the con 
fiscations, therefore the State owed the indemnities, nothing 
could be more rigorously just 

I felt this, and perhaps expressed it more strongly than 
others, and was consequently requested to mike a proposal 
to the Chamber of Peers, where it was thought that m) 
voice would be better heard, that, my words being listened 
to more favourablj, would produce more effect, rail) more 
supporters round the proposal and do much to ensure its 
success I fought against the proposal for a long time, 
but j lelded at last to the consideration that I might be able 
to render a real service to the public and to the unfortunate 
soldiers 

A Director of Customs bad the hindness to furnish me 
with an important memorandum, shovsmg how the lands 
had been valued to the prejudice of the those con 

demned to death or transported Several of the people— 

M Ouvrard among the number— gave me excellent sugges 
tions, which were of value to me for the developmoil of 
the proposal Everyone contributed his utmost Simon 
Mile and Monsieur de Castellane gave me the benefit of 
their experience and opinions, as did also the Due <!t 
Levis, who was my colleague m the Chamber He and 
I had several interviews upon the subject, the Duke, being 
hard pressed b> his creditors, was pcrsonall) miertsied m 
the success of the proposal 

It has been since said that Simonville look tin. princijial 
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part in this matter, and there is some truth in the state- 
ment, as it was he who first mentioned the idea of in- 
demnities to me. But other jiersons were interested in it, 
and it was in consequence of their union and their common 
support that I undertook to introduce the subject, as re- 
porter of the commission which commanded the opinion of 
the majority. 

.After hearing the proposal, hope rose in many breasts, 
but several people were much disappointed. People who 
hid cherished the idea that the Restoration would mean 
absolute restitution with interest came to me, the Duke of 
Fit/.-James among others. He said : 

‘ All or nothing !’ 

‘ Very good, Duke,’ I replied ; ‘ then it will be nothing.’ 

Then the soldiers, especially Marshal Ney, complained 
that I had restricted the indemnities to the humblest classes, 
whereas, they said, the rich had equal rights. 

‘ I have thrown down a plank,’ I answered ; ‘ everyone 
will get across in turn. Had I done otherwise people 
would have been afraid. Besides, observe the diffeience: 
they who have been dispossessed by confiscation demand 
justice, while they who have been endowed have lost 
through the fortune of war, which also brought them their 
wealth. Their fortune was simply an act of favour, whereas 
the others had everything torn from them by the Revolu- 
tion, with its blood, its horrors, its persecutions, its injustice, 
and its iniquities. It rests with you to bring up amend- 
ments and support them ; I shall make no opposition.’ 

My proposition was afterwards referred to a committee, 
of which I was naturally one of the members ; but after a 
few meetings it was found impossible to come to any con- 
clusion, for the torrent of claims for indemnification opened 
such a chasm that Europe itself would have been inadequate 
to fill it. The final result was the law of December 5, 1814, 
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aIIo\\ing restitution for unsold property , the rest was ad 
journed 

During the session I had taken more or less part in 
political discussions The following one was no less fertile 
m important debates, into which I was naturally drawn (ly 
my position 

Secret discontent was increasing especially in the arm\ 
The Congress of Vienna * ifamati ef fas,' as the 

Prince de Ligne w ittily remarked Austria showed herself 
haughty, \ain, ambitious, and pretentious Monsieur dt 
Talleyrand, the French plenipotentiary, recommended his 
Government quietly to make «oine military diS{X)sitions, to 
send some troops to the frontiers under pretext of chanj,c of 
garrisons 

The Princes of the Royal Family made v inous journevs 
through the departments the object of which was to attract 
supporters to the royal cause But wherever they went they 
failed by their own fault in spite of the prodigality of their 
promises and the prostitution of decorations csptcially of 
the Legion of Honour, which grievously hurt old soldiers 
who received none They were all given to intriguers, and 
to partisans of the moment lo such an extent was the 
abuse earned as well as the indiflercnce to every good 
feeling that they vtere distributed by dozens to prefects and 
sub prefects who decorated their friends their Hauerers, and 
their creditors with them* The Princes were only sur 
rounded by men of their own party, saw none but men of 
the old regime and displayed the barest politeness to tho^^. 
authorities who had not been rtrooved merely for want of 
men to replace them Ihus their Highne^^es Itarncd 
nothing saw nothing, smeu the} tiCKcd everything on/j 
through the ey<.s of peopl who wtrt passionaitly aitachcvl 
to the old order of thmgN, htnct arose violent murmurs 
and discontent 
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The Duke and Duchess of Angouleme were sent to 
Bordeaux, and had to pass through the departments belong- 
ing to my government. I went to the chief town in order 
to do the honours to them, on their journey. I received 
their Royal Highnesses at the frontier of the department of 
Cher on February 28, 1S15, and accompanied them to the 
boundaries of that of Dordogne. I was very kindly received 
by them, especially by the Duchess. The recollection of 
her misfortunes bound me strongly to this Princess, and I 
vowed to her a devotion which has never faltered for an 
instant ; until now I have always had cause to be gratified 
by her constant marks of kindness. There were perhaps 
rather fewer decorations than usual during this journey, and 
some of them, owing to my intervention, were well placed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


A Disquieting Summons — Landing of Napoleon— Monsieur at Ljons— 
Mutinous Troops 

I RETURNED to Bourges OH March s# intending to pass my 
time between that place and Courcelles, bich ^^as only 
tisenty leagues off, but twenty four hours after mj arriral, 
during the night of the 6th, a courier brought me urgent 
orders to betake myself immediately to Nimes, to receive 
further instructions from the Duke of Angoulcnie, whom I 
had just quitted, and, as a preliminary measure, to march 
all the troops in my government to Villefranche, m the 
department of the Rhone The mmistenil desjiatch gtit 
no reasons either for this precipitate movement or form) 
departure. The same couner was bearer of a packet for t he 
Duke of Angouleme addressed to Bourges, though his 
Itinerary ought to have made it dear that b> t at time 
the evening of the 5 th~the Pnnee should be at I .bourne 
I racked my brains to discover what c’ttraordinar) even 
could have happened, and naturally cone u e t a i " s 

the result of the Prince deTalleymnds requests 

for decided demonstrations on the frontiers, and 

that the massing of troops at Villefranche and Mm« was 

intended to show that Trance had ^ 

support her demands against Austria. i „„ 

similar gatherings were taking pbee in the departments on 
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the Rhine and on the northern froniiois, but I was very far 
out in my reckoning. 

During the night of ^[arch 7, a report from General du 
(^oetlosquet, Commandant of Nevors. to Jdculenant-Gcneral 
LepiCj his direct superior at Hourges, and which was at once 
communicated to me, announced 

'rm: Landint. or NArorr.ON 

and the arrival of Monsieur, brother of the King, on his 
way to Lyons. All my former conjectures tumbled to 
pieces 1 was thunderstruck by this intelligence, and tlicn 
predicted the misfortunes which have since befallen h'rance. 

I. started a few hours later. Had I received the Minister’s 
packet when near Limoges, I should have gone direct from 
there to Nimes by the Toulouse road ; but I had come back 
to Bourges, and the road by Lyons was more direct. 

On reaching Charite, I learned that the Duke of 
Orleans had just changed horses tliere, hastening on In’s 
way to join Monsieur, who had a start of twenty-four hours. 
I was anxious to catch up this Prince, whom I had known 
in the first campaign of the Revolution, when he was serving 
with the army of Dumouriez, to whom I was acting as aide- 
de-camp. Fortunately, he stopped to have luncheon at 
Pougues, otherwise I could not have caught him, as I had 
had great difficulty in procuring horses at La Charite, because 
the Prince travelled with three carriages. 

He told me all that had been known in Paris before his 
departure, from the landing of Napoleon and his rapid march 
upon Grenoble, the garrison of which it was believed would 
resist him."^ 

* ‘ To show yovA the conscience that I had in the disposition of the 
army,’ said the Emperor, ‘ I need only recall _to you an event per- 
petuated in history. Five or six days after ■ \tit Cannes in 

1815, the advanced guard of my little 
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At any rate,’ I said, can count upon General Jfar 
chand,* as he hates Napoleon personally, and is his declared 
enemy Therefore you may count upon his fidehtj, as well 
as upon his endeavours to resist and avenge himself* 

I travelled iiith the Pnuce as far as Sfoutins, there we 
had to part company for want of horses, and I was obliged 
to wait for the return of his, so that he had a start of seieral 
hours 

At the last stage, nhile the horses were being changed, I 
received a letter from Monsieur, who bad ;ust learned from 


divjsion marching from (jrenoW« nipmst me Cambronne, who com 
manded tny troops, wanted t<j address them, bat ihej wouU wot ti»tcw 
to him They also refused to receisc Paoul, whom I sent aftenmrd*. 

‘When I was informed of ih« I went to ihem m)'5clf, with a few ot 
jny Guard, with their arms reierscd, andeaJJed out, "The firit «?i2iec 
who pleases roij come forwawl md Kill his Emperor ^ Ii oivnlcd 
like an electnc shock, and " f'l e I Emfereur ' resountlcd through the 
ranks, the division and my Guards fratcrhizeA all ;oinetl me, and 
advanced together to OrenoWe Near Grenoble the brave LabeJojire, 
a young man, disguste^l by the conduct of the misAvi/Itt figatost nhom 
France had fought and Wed for so many years yymet! me vnlh hi' 
regimcrit 

‘At Grenoble I /blind the regiment, m which firenty/iie year, 
before, I had been captain, and oimc others drawn up on the rampariv 
to oppose me ^o sooner did they sec me than enthuwaific cries t f 
‘•Jit/ I Emj'ertiir < were heani, not onlv from Ihem, lut from the 
whole of the National Guard and the lown'jieople the «ere 
polled down and I entered in triumph i> singular, an 'Iriingy 

shows the ‘•entiments of the troc^. that almwt m a moment I e si* 
thousand men by whom I «as thus joined muunteil ihe nl I incohurcd 
cockades, which they had kept as treasurw when ihe arm) ha 1 Ken 
obliged to adopt the Boutlion anti nationiJ flag | « I"""” to i yi n , 
where I ivas joined by the >e»> troops chargcil to I'c/en I t apiin' me. 
and the Comie d Artm^ was hajpy to escajx-. f 

tlragoon from the cicj he had cwmmnnded a few ours * 
bis entreaties offers, and jraycfs 

response -O Means ‘NapoJeonat St IWena (edifmnof iShS) vrl u, 

^ * This General was in command of the 7 th military dtvi,ioo 
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the Duke of Orleans that I was following him, in which he 
begged me to lose no time in reaching Lyons. He sent me 
also a confidential letter, written by the Captain of his 
Guards, Count des Cars, to say that his position was very 
precarious, that Napoleon had advanced so rapidly as to be 
within one day’s march of Lyons, and that the garrison 
showed such bad feeling that he could not trust it to defend 
the passage of the Rhone. 

I entered the postmaster’s house in order to read and 
answer this letter. So well had the secret of its contents 
been kept, that, on coming out of the house to give my letter 
to the courier, I found a large gathering of engineers col- 
lected, and to them the courier was relating all that was 
known at Lyons concerning the march of events and the 
spirit of the garrison ! This was confirmed by the pos- 
tilion, and was practically the contents of my letter from 
Count des Cars. 

I started at last and very rapidly, but just outside the 
town an axle of my carriage broke, and it upset. I was 
none the worse for my fall, but the accident occasioned a 
further loss of time, as I was obliged to walk the rest of the 
way. On reaching the hotel where I was in the habit of 
stopping, I found two officers waiting to conduct me to the 
house of the Governor, where Monsieur had dined ; a third 
came up immediately afterwards to bring me to the presence 
of his Royal Highness. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock on the night of the 
9th of March. The authorities of the town, as well as the 
generals and colonels, were with Monsieur. ’ He knew from 
the Duke of Orleans that I was on the way to Nimes. 

‘ The roads are intercepted,’ he said to me, ‘and you can 
no longer pass. Remain with us, take the command ; I 
give you plenary powers.’ 

The Prince then told me that no reliance could be placed 
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Upon the troops, and that he bad gnen orders to e* icuate 
the town early next tnornmg My surprise was extreme. 

‘Abandon Lyons*’ I exclaimed, ‘where, then, will )ou 
stop after quitting the bamer of the Rhone?' 

‘ We have neither ammunition nor guns/ he replied , ‘ the 
troops have declared plainly that they n til offer no resistance, 
and the majority of the piopulation is with them and against 
us ' 

The situation beyond a duuht was lery serious and critical 

‘ Let us try something before giving up,’ I said , ‘ let us 
suspend our retreat, we can always come back to that if 
necessar) , for, if Napoleon is within a march of the town, 
let him make as much speed as he likes, he cannot arrive 
until between one and two o’clock in the day, as he has to 
lead weaned soldiers I et us assemble our men at six in 
the morning, see them, speak to them, we maj gam some- 
thing by It We will try to change their opinion b> attacking 
them on the subject of their honour, alwajs a delicate point 
Rith a Frenchman We will explain to them the misfortunes 
that must result from a civil war, and the danger to Trance, 
no less great, of seeing all Europe raised in arms against her 
for the second time 

My advice was umnimously agreed to and orders were 
given to countermand the evacuation, and to summon al 
the garrison to meet next morning in the TJace Rcllccour 
Having accepted the command, I ordered that all comniuni 
cation between the two banks of (he Rhone should cease ' 
that all boats should be brought oxer to our side and moor^ 
there, that strong outposts should be placed on right 
bmk and along the roads, that the Morand and l>e la 
GuiUoti^re bridges should be barricaded and put into the 
best state of defence (hat time would permit, and, final), 
that a succession of patrols and rcconnoitnng parties s lou « 
be sent out so as to gue us (he proniptfM.t information In 
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a Nvoui. 1 nindc nl! ihr (itVpo'-itinn^ th:U r.ui Ik' ukkIo in n 
cnnp;n;:n wlscn {rnups^ nrc in Uon! «f ihc enemy, rnttirul.ir 
comnianus were ; earn nfirecr had n reit.ain irtimln.-r 

of Uoojx ami po^’H to c'-t.ddl'.h .and Vwitrh. 'risese points 
settled. 1 tnn-'ireii l»y otderini; .r r.'.tiorr of hr.indy to he 
served mti hefotc the review, .and we ‘•ep.rr.itetl. 

Chi leaehin.: my hotel, .aee.unp.mied hy the penends in 
command. 1 .a'-’setl ih.cm t<> ^p■•:d; to their c hief (phecis .and 
to do their he-t to indnee the mi.-n to pive .Monsieur n good 
reception at the icvic.v. 1 vj>,;n; t!ie nijtht in giving order.s 
and oht.Vming infonn.rtion. 

r.ctwcen three and four in tin- morning (lenern! llrayei, 
who iiad command of one of tire territorial subdivisions, 
came to tne; he h.ad served with me tlirough part of the 
campaign of 1S13 and that of tSi.p He eanre to tell me 
that the metr tefused to be rcviewcti by the Princes, but that 
they would be delighted 1<> see me, tiieir old Oeneral. I 
w.as thunder.'-iruck at this trews. 

‘Who can have pul that idea into their heads ?’ I asked. 
‘Arc we on the eve of a fresh revoUrtion ? Is every bond of 
discipline relaxed ?' 

‘No,' he .inswercd ; ‘they have been c.xcited by .some 
public-house sjieeches ; lire omcer.s are not less excited. So 
nr.any follies have already lieen committed ! So liiilc 
iniere.st has been taken in the .soldiers, and .so many 
injustices done in order to make jilaccs for hnit^rcs, chouans, 
and Vendeans, upon whom rank, honours, and distinctions 
have been showered !’ 

‘ From your manner,’ I said, ‘ I gather that you share 
these opinions.' 

‘I do,’ he replied ; ‘ I agree witlr them ; but I will do my 
duty to the end.’ 

(You avill very shortly see, my son, how that duty was 
performed.) 
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‘It IS getting late,’ continued Bra>er, ‘it is more than 
time to warn Monsieur not to appear before the troops, to 
prevent him from being insulted and received without 
respect ’ 

I rapidly considered all the consequences that this might 
produce , but how could I undertake to make such a com 
munication to his Royal Highness ? W hat would happen if 
he attempted to brave this warning, as he very likely would? 
A brilliant idea occurred to me, and I promptly set about 
carrying it into effect 

On entering Monsieur’s apartments I found hrs officers 
standing about waiting till he awoke I remarked that the 
communication I had to make to him w ouJd brook no delay , 
Count des Cars entered his bedroom and announced me 
I told his Royal Highness that the reports I had recentd 
during the night regarding the state of mmd of the men 
were no better, and that I had thought that his presence 
might be a constraint upon them, that perhaps it would lie 
better if I saw them alone, being accustomed to war and 
soldiers, and being one of themseUes — to use an expression 
in vogue at that time , that they could express their opinions 
more freely, and that I would send to Jet him know at the 
earliest favourable opportunity From this the Pnnee could 
guess or penetrate my real motive, he learned it htcr, hut 
not from me I returned to my rooms to wan till the 
troops were drawn up m the Place Bellecour. 

I was vexed that the weather was wet, but I was still more 
annoyed on learning that no rations hid been sene out, 
that St had been rrnpossfW^ to during the mg it tit cr 
the Commissary General to sign the orders for t ic rC(,uncnts, 
or the storekeeper to give out the brandy. 

At the time fixed for the rexica, General Hrayt-f came to 
fetch me, he had brought me ® horse, and we vtartc m 
pouring ram As we reached the Plut, on the right of the 
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troops, acclamations broke out, and were repeated as I rode 
down the lines. Many inquisitive people mingled their 
voices with those of the men, but no other name or titles 
except my own were distinguishable. 

This beginning seemed to me a good omen ; I was 
deceived by it, and soon found out the fact. I ordered a 
square to be formed, and rode into the middle of it, so as 
to be the better heard by everyone. 

I began by thanking them for their reception of me, 
flattering myself that it arose from a recollection of the care 
that, from duty as well as from attachment to my men, I 
had always taken of their comfort ; this has been the con- 
stant preoccupation of my long military career. I continued 
by saying that I highly recognized their loyal services, their 
devotion in good and bad fortune ; that though we had 
succumbed at last, it had at any rate been with honour, 
and that it had required all the armies of Europe, as well 
as some great blunders on our own side, which could not 
be imputed to us, to bring about results that could not 
have been prevented. I added that they all knew that I 
had been the last to submit, and that thus we had fulfilled 
dUr obligations, but that, released by the will of the nation, 
we had contracted others, not less sacred, to which the 
Royal Government would find us equally loyal ; that the 
invasion that had collected us at Lyons would let loose 
upon our fatherland misfortunes even greater than those of 
the previous year, since then ancient France had remained 
intact ; but this time the allies would make us pay dearly 
for a fresh appeal to arms. I cannot remember what more 
I said to stir these men ; they heard me in silence. 

I was very excited. 1 finished my speech by saying that 
I had too good an opinion of their fidelity"^'. 
feelings to think that they would refuse to ; 

had never deceived them, an-’ 
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along the path of honour and dutj , the onl) guarantee that 
I asked of them was to join with me m crymg ' Ixng Ine 
the King I shouted this several times at the top of mj 
voice Not one single voice joined me The) all mam 
tamed a stony silence , I admit that I was disconcerted 
My attempts on the other squares were equall) fruitless 
The word seemed to have been given to all the troops 
While making similar attempts on the cavair), I sent for 
IMonsieur, hoping that, notwithstanding what had been 
reported to me during the night, he would be received 
respectfully, if not cotdiallj, as I had at first been I also 
wished that the Prince should be a witness of in) en 
deavours, and (hat our common efforts might succeed in 
overcoming this obstinate and dreary silence , but we failed 
a second time We had come to the last regiment, the 
i4th Dragoons, if I remember ngbtl) The Pnnee uent 
up to an o)d and decorated Uooper, spoke to him kindlj, 
and praised him for his courage, of which he bore the 
proofs on his breast The dragoon — I can see him now- 

stood motionless, imjKissive, with stanng ejes and ojun 
mouth His Colonel and several officers, who «cre shouting 
‘Vne le Roi’ with us, addressed him h> name, cvhorterl 
and pressed him, but he remained unshaken tfonsfeur 
was crimson with anger, but had the good sense not to 
show It 

We did not let the troops march past, but sent them 
straight to their respective positions and quarters, arranging 
for the defence of the bridges and fords over the Rhone as 
though in presence of an eneiti) I then told Monsieur 
that we might perhaps he more successful if wc made 
another attempt upon the officers b> themstlvcs, rhvy 
aUo had displa>ed coldness, but the) might have felt some 
awkwardness in presence of their men 

I therefore gave orders that lhe> should all assemble m 
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my rooms, from the General down to the youngest Sub- 
Lieutenant, I begged his Royal Highness meanwhile to 
visit all the bridges, so as to make sure that the defence 
works agreed upon the previous evening had been carried 
out. The Prince liked the idea, and started for the Rhone, 
while I went to the meeting. 
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CHA.PTER \XXV 

Meeting of Officers — Grounds of Complaint — Departure of \ronsieur 

A Stratagem— Hopes— A Critical Moment— Ketreat— \ 
Hasty Flight— General Digeons Terror— A Hard Ride 

There was such a large intister that my rooms could not 
contain all who were present , the staircases were crowded 
1 entered upon my subject by saying all I could think of 
best calculated to stir tb«r Joj^ty, no longer foreshadowing, 
but proving to absolute certainty, all the dire misfortunes 
that would come upon France and themselves I »w that 
they were very animated, excited and eager The bitterest 
and most stinging reproaches were heaped, often disrespect 
fully, not only upon the Government, but upon the King 
and Royal Tamilj Loud were the complaints made of 
prodigality, unfair distnbution of promotions and decora 
tions, neglect, and contempt of former services I, of 
course, tried to lay these fiuks at the door of the ignorance 
'ind intrigue by which the throne was surrounded ,* further, 

* In 1814 v.hen Massina was pteseWeJ at Court, or when he went 
lo take leave of ihe King on departing for h«» command al Marjcdlci 
the great personages \ y whom hu Majesty was suiiwinded cleared twit 
very narrow space for him to pavs through. He ba 1 no rooner dchvctcd 
a few words than he found himself without ihe circle Ms 'cna fie 
^aenil) alluded to Ihe cJe»e/ way m which dry cut lim off an I 
separated him from the King ‘tViwn I w-w on tl c field of tattle w* I 
he, ‘ I <ljd not employ so much dcateniy in maVir,, my | tisonen. 
Madame Campan a 'Vfemoifs ’f<thcwn*f rSSjl,ioJ i , p. 6r 
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I said that the King, whose intentions were good and pure, 
would, when he was better informed, apply a prompt remedy 
to these grounds of complaint, which I undertook to com- 
municate to him, and for which we would find redress, but 
at this moment our country was to be served and saved. 

Vainly did I exhaust myself for two hours, holding my 
ground against all these men, who, without personal rude- 
ness to me, spoke their minds very freely. It was easy to 
see why the troops had remained so silent ; they took their 
cue from their officers. There were several grounds of 
complaint referred to ad nauseam, and one of these was the 
formation of the King’s Household, a corps of officers taken 
exclusively, and most unwisely, from the ranks of the old 
aristocracy, with the exception of one or two representatives 
of the new nobility. What was called a ‘ trooper ’ ranked 
as an officer, nay, as a superior officer ; a Sub-Lieutenant 
•of the Household was a Lieutenant-Colonel, and so on. 
Complaints upon this subject were, unfortunately, too well 
founded ; and their anger at seeing a lot of beardless boys 
dressed in uniforms resplendent with gold lace, and nearly 
all decorated with ribands, and with the epaulettes of 
superior officers, was excusable. I repeat that all they said 
upon this subject, allowing for some exaggeration, had 
foundation in fact ; but I could not succeed in making 
them understand that, in our critical position and difficult 
■circumstances, the destiny of the country depended abso- 
lutely and entirely upon them. They had made up their 
minds to take their chance of that. They were determined 
■not to fire upon the Grenoble troops that had deserted. I 
succeeded in extracting from them a promise to hold their 
positions and to retaliate if they were attacked, but this 
promise seemed to me weak, and was given with a very bad 
.grace. 

There was nothing more to be gained, and I was worn 
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out with the long and profitless discussion, so I dismissed 
the officers, and only kept back a few Generals who thought 
with me We went together to Monsieur, from our sid 
and downcast looks he guessed that our attempts had failed 
In giving him an account of what had passed I told him 
that we could not reckon upon an> defence being made, 
that discontent and bitterness had taken possession of eierj 
heart, and that, as his Rojal Hiohness’s presence was no 
longer necessar>, I begged him to depart at once. 

‘ And what will you do ?' he asked 

shall stay where I am , I have nothing to fear from 
the soldiers, but I fear there may be danger for jou ’ 

'No, he answered, ‘I shall stay, if jou will not come 
with me After the proofs of deiotion you have given, I 
will not leave you alone exposed to the turn of events ' 

‘ I repeat, Monseigneur, that I am running no risk , you 
have given me the command, I will exercise it to the last 
moment Some incident may arise favourable to your 
cause, 1 will seize and turn u to advantage But m 
Heaven’s name start , time is flying' 

He seemed inclined to remain, and I appealed to «ht 
officers to support me The Duke of Orleans, who was 
present, also declared his intention of remaining with or 
without Monsieur The latter tventwall) yielded, but 
required the Duke of Orleans to accompany h‘m, an order 
which he had regretfully to obey At knglli Monsieur 
decided to get into his carnage Ht charged me ti>s«.nd 
counter orders to the troops on the road to lyoiis, so ai 
not to bring them into contact with the garnson Iheir 
dispositions were supposed to be lieittr, but an 
spark seemed to hav t produced the same feelings all ihroL„h 
the army , 

Monsieur told me that he had |jasscd along the quays 
and badges of the Rhone, that no deftrsiic prti»afah< ns 
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whatever had been made, that he had distributed money in 
order to hasten the work, and that lie liad recei\'ed a 
promise that it should be begun at once. 

At last, to my great relief, I saw him start, escorted by 
some mounted National Guards,-' some gendarmes, and 
a detachment of the 14th Dragoons. His departure took 
a great weight off me, for the jiresence of the Princes had 
become very embarrassing. If they had been taken by 
Napoleon or arrested by the garrison, they would have been 
held as hostages for his personal safety : and had such an 
event occurred, royalist public opinion would have made 
me responsible. It would have gone even further, and 
accused me of giving them up ! 

No doubt there would have been plenty of witnesses to 
justify me, including the Princes themselves, but the idea 
would have spread rapidly. It would have been impossible 
to refute it at first, and then one u'ould have had to write 
volumes to destroy it ; for once the name of treason is pro- 
nounced, however innocent the accused or suspected person 
may be, headstrong men will refuse to be convinced, and 
will always believe that it had foundation in fact. 

I could quote many instances; I will give but one, the 
execrable assassination of the Due de Berry.t All the 
evidence went to show that the crime had been conceived 
and carried out by the scoundrel who committed it, and 
by no one else. Even now there are plenty of these violent 

* ‘ The niounted Kalional Guard (who were known Royalists) de- 
serted the Due d’Artois at this crisis, and in his flight only one of them 
chose to follow him. Bonaparte refused their services when offered to 
him, and, with a chivalrous feeling worthy of being recorded, sent the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour to the single volunteer who had 
thus shown his fidelity by following the Duke.’ — Bourrienne’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Napoleon’ (edition of 1885), vol. iii., p. 231. 

t Second son of the Comte d’Artois (Charles X.), assassinated by 
Louvel, February 13, 1820. — Translator. 
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men who belie^-e that this cnme \%as the result of a con 
spjrac) The on\> sattsftcto^ point in this terrible ims 
fortune was the immediate arrest of the detestable murderer, 
had he not been taken, suspicion and distrust would ha\ e 
lain upon all the ‘ constitutional part),’* without exception 
There are still a considerable number of people, on the 
opposite side, who beliexe it, but the opinion is losing 
ground, and remains onl) in a few of the densest heads 
In spite of part) differences and political animosit), there 
was hut one \oice throughout the hnd, and that was raised 
to call down the \engeance of the law for the punishment 
of this abominable cnme 

Although I was somewhat calmed b) the departure of 
the Princes, I was far from being easf The minds of the 
men, of the officers, and, I must even add, of the general', 
of the 19th military dmsion, seemed to become more 
excited as the dccisue moment drew nearer I sent for 
the Prefect and the Ma)or, and while waiting for them 
telegraphedt a short message about tlie state of atTain. 
to the Minister for \\ar, of which he onl) receui.d the 
heading 

^Marshal Macdonald to the AlinisUr for llar’i 

Monsieur bad desired me to send il, and to atinoimct 


• The term * con tuuUt ml {ro/rtOtnfionf ft) >5 1 all • 

who folloHctl the Kc^oluttonary lUOxcnKOi wWed-. c>ln2 >is 1 ^'' 

and who openly rathe 1 thcni’.cl'c^ under <h*- fro'ccJing via ' f 
Charier the others »re ihc invclcritt adherents of oJJ rr„iwe ar 
of absolute power — \cCf tj Marshal AfacA>ofli 

+ Tht sennjihofL telegraph had l«en I rough! to ” 

dunng the reign of Natwltcni . , 

; Th,, ,«s „o Jo«U 

preMOUsl) London hid l>ccn thrown into <h nia) I ’ ^ 

sudden fog coming on during the tnnsmis u>n<( I c 1 '’re *'*1 
from rb-mouth, and f.r -omc hw*' * tne''Jgr ‘ * 

beginning. ‘ W cttinglon dcLitcI at MI nanca tihe I leveh tr -r 
Marmoni on Julj ssj. 
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his departure for Paris wiiii the Ouke of Orieau^. I had 
also carried out the Princes oulers alxnit Itallint^ and 
retiring the troops that were marching towards Lyons. I 
shortly afterwards learned that the Prefocl had (juitted the 
town : the Mayor nionc arrived. 

At the meeting of the officers they had promised me that 
if attacked they would fire in retaliation, hut that they 
would not take the initiative. I'rom that moment 1 
resolved to bring the combat to clo.se (juarters ; but as 1 
was warned that our soldiers would not fue fir.st. 1 thought 
that among so large a jiopulaiion as that of Lyons it would 
be casv to find tweiuv or thirtv tlevoted men, or men who 
would be won over by the promise of gain and reward. It 
would only be necessary to dress them in the uniform of 
the National Ciuard ; my plan was to place them at the 
advance }>osts, in front of the troops, to )nit my.self at their 
head, and fire the first shot, 'khis stratagem might be 
successful, if the engagement became general, and otu 
soldiers decided to imitate our shooters. I know from 
e.xperience how very slight a matter will suffice to change 
men’s opinions. 

Hitherto Napoleon had met with no opposition.'*'' A few 
battalions and squadrons only had joined him, but an 
unexpected resistance, although so far in the centre of 

* The subjoined .skit of lliu yc.ar 1815 in.iy serve to siiow how the 
landing of Xapoleon was regarded : 

‘ What news ? J]/a foi ! 

The Tiger has broken out of his <len. 

Tlie Monster was three d.ays .nt sea. 

The Wretch ha-s landed at Krejus. 

The Brig.and has arrived at Antibes. 

The Invader has reached Grenoble. 

The General has entered Lyons. 

Napoleon slept last night at Fontainebleau. 

The Emperor proceeds to the Tuileries to-day. 

His Imperial Majesty will address his loyal subjects to-morrow. 
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France, at the entrance of a town of such importance, with 
the Rhone as a barrier, ought to make him reflect, and 
recall to his mind the courageous defence made bj the 
town against the Republican army* The troops he 
brought back with him, weaned and disgusted with their 
sojourn in the island of Elba, must have before their ejes 
the fear of being sent back thither, and the dread of an 
e\ en severer punishment Finally the garrisons of Grenoble 
and Vienne, seduced and led away as thej had been, 
might recognize that they had made a mistake, and repent 
of it 

Such were my illusions, but, weak as was my hope, what 
would happen to Napoleon if my dream came even partially 
true? What proves that my reasoning was not entirely 
Without some foundation is, that when I was at Rourges, 
after the submission of the army, I heard from the 
grenadiers who had been m Elba, and who were garrisoned 
there, that they had been delighted to return to France, 
but if they had met with the slightest resistance, the 
smallest obstacle, or even a single shot, they would have 
thrown down their arms and sued for mercy This I 
heard from all ranks, men, officers, even the Commander 
himself t 

When the Mayor entered my room, I told him of my in 
tention He was the only civil official who had rcmameci 
at his post I was surpnsed at bearing him answer that he 
would not be able to find a single man to do irbat J wanted 
‘It IS impossible,' I erred, ' that a town which defended 
Itself so valiantly in 179J m support of the Roy^I cause 
should* not now conUiin one single veteran o I at ate 
burning with the same zeal 7 

The Mayor shook his head I dismissed him 

After ha\ ing arranged an appearance of deftnee, an tv cn 

. In,,., 
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offence, if I could only succeed in bringing my troops back 
to their duty, I rode in the company of the Governor, Vis- 
count Digeon, Count Jules de Polignac (Monsieur’s aide-de- 
camp, whom he had left at my disposal), some other Generals 
and staff-officers, to visit the posts, and to see for myself 
what obstacles had been prepared to stop the advance of 
Napoleon. I was not surprised to find that little or nothing 
had been done ; the money that Monsieur had distributed 
had been quietly pocketed. The communications between 
the banks had not been interrupted ; the order to bring the 
boats across and moor them on our side and to guard 
certain fords had not been carried out. The same remark 
applied to the reconnoitring parties, which should have been 
sent out to announce the approach of Napoleon’s scouts. 
This piece of neglect made me particularly angry, and I 
severely scolded the general officer charged with this duty. 
I sent out myself some patriots in echelon, and after making 
a few more arrangements, I went from the Guillotihre to the 
Moran d bridge. 

The disaffection that I met everywhere gave me good 
grounds for fearing a complete desertion and a catastrophe ; 
I therefore gave private orders to have the horses put to my 
carriage and to have it taken to the outskirts of the suburb 
of Vaise, at the junction of the roads towards the Bour- 
bonnais and Burgundy respectively; so that I could follow 
either one or the other according to circumstances if I were 
compelled to retreat. At the Morand bridge no barricade 
had been made. It was guarded by an iron gate ; nobody 
knew where the keys were. I gave a man ten louis (^8) to 
go and buy some chains and a padlock. My money went 
the same way as that of Monsieur. 

As I quitted this bridge on my way back to the other, I 
noticed the bustle caused by the return of a reconnoitring 
party. It could not have gone very far, and had no d- 
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seen or met what we must call the enem) l\hat had 
happened ’ My anxiet> was great, but it was ended by the 
arrival of a staff officer, who galloped up to me and said 
‘A reconnoitring part} has just returned' 

‘ \^’’hat has it seen ? 

‘ Napoleon's advance guard ’ 

‘Far away^ 

‘ Just coming into the suburb of the Guillotiere ’ 

‘ What happened ? 

‘ The ti' o parties drank together ’ 

‘ Hasten to the Place Bellecour, bring up the two batta 
iions in reserve there , place one on each side of the hndge ' 
The quays were crowded, boats were coming and going, 
transporting to the left bank the inquisitive people w ho could 
not cross the bridge occupied by our troops The Utter 
were read} to advance — todo their dut), or to betray us^ 

I reached the bridge gates, cnesof *Vi\e 1 Empereur! burst 
from the other side of the river On the quijs the crowd 
took up the shout, and echoed it m a deafening manner 
I instantly put into execution the design I had formed of 
making some show of resistance I intended to gain i c 
head of the bridge with m> staff, stop the first men who ap 
peared, seize their weapons and fire The bridge was 


blocked by troops m columns , 

‘ Come along gentlemen' I cried, *we must get own 
e jumped off our horses md hurried along on 
rapidly as we could, but scarce!) had vu reac «. a qui 
of the distance when the 4th Hussars, Napoleon s a 
guard, appeared at the other end of the bri ^.e . 

sight officers and soldiers mingled thetr ' 

shouts of the populace , shakos wert wive on j 

token of delight, the feeble bintcadcs wcrt. t ro«n ' 
everyone pressed forward to wdeome the new am a 


town 
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From that instant all was lost. "IVe made our way back, 
and remounted our horses ; there was no time to lose, for I 
rightly imagined that the 4th Hussars would meet no re- 
sistance at the Morand bridge, and they might reach the 
suburb of Yaise before us by following the quays, w'hich is 
what eventually happened. 

General Brayer, who was still with me, on hearing me 
give orders for the immediate evacuation of Lyons, took off 
his mask, and said : 

‘ It is useless, Monsieur le Marechal ; all measures have 
been taken to prevent your departure.’ 

‘ Surely, sir, you know me too well,’ I answered, ‘ to sup- 
pose that I can be easily stopped. I shall know how to 
make myself respected, and to make a way for myself with 
my sword.’ 

He moved towards his men without replying. But another 
obstacle presented itself. The crowd had become so com- 
pact that it would have been vain for me to attempt to pass 
through it, had it not been for the arrival of two battalions 
of reserves which I had summoned with the intention of 
posting them on the right and left sides of the bridge. The 
mass had to give way to admit of the passage of the troops. 
I took advantage of it to march with the column, making 
gestures to them as if to indicate where they should go. 
'I'here was such a noise that it would have been impossible 
to make one’s self heard. Having at length reached the 
rear of the column, I went along the quay. Colonel Dard, 
of the dragoons, whose regiment was not far away, came and 
asked me for orders ; without stopping, I said ; 

‘ Get your horse and follow me.’ 

‘ ^\’hither ?’ 

‘ To the Bourbonnais high-road.’ 

I think his regiment refused to obey him, but am not 
certain, and have never been able to discover positii'cly. 
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As we crossed the Place Bellecour Comte Roger de 
Damas, governor of the 19th division, which was drawn up 
in the square, wished to stop He was \er}’ confident, and 
had taken no precautions I pointed out that it was now 
too late, and tliat the slightest delay would cause his arrest 
He ran great risks, and had everything to fear, as a former 
hmgn , but he would not be convinced, and went to his 
lodgings, while we started at AiH gallop He had the good 
fortune to make his escape m disguise 

A little farther on I met Monsieur’s escort returning As 
we passed I gave orders to the officer m command to follow 
me With his detachment, adding that the regiment was behind 
us, and we pursued our road with the same speed, when, m 
the middle of the suburb, we met a brigadier and four 
hussars from Napcleon’s troops, who bad come by the 
Morand bridge and the Quai de Saonc, and who barred the 
way , they were all drunk 
The brigadier advanced to seize m> bridle, crying 
‘General, surrender yourself ’’ 

He had scarcely uttered the words when, with a blow of 
my fist on his ear, I knocked him into the gutter, whence 
he had sprung A hussar threw himself upon Genenl \ is 
count Digeon, who said 

‘What ’ You scoundrel, would you dare to arrest your 
General ?' ^ , 

‘ Oh, IS It you, General Digeon ? You must join us 
The General imitated my method of disposing of his man, 
as did also Viscount de Polignac and the others who were 
behind us 

I was wrapped in my cloak, and was only distinguislulj^c 
by the white plume in my hat The appearance ^ ® 

hussars had been so sudden and unexpectcil tint we hau 
had no time to draw our swords On looking roun 
1/ we were being followed, I saw that the dctac men 
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dragoons had passed the hussars without taking them prh 
soners, whence I concluded that they were in league with 
them, and that they would arrest us if they could catch us ; 
we therefore pressed on faster. 

On the way General Digeon kept repeating to me that he 
knew a short cut to the Bourbonnais high-road, but while 
we were seeking about for it we reached the extreme end of 
the suburb. At the moment of the catastrophe, I had sent 
my courier on ahead with orders to send my carriage for- 
ward. It had been standing there for several hours, with my 
aides-de-camp and my secretary. The postilions had got off 
their horses, and were probably in some public-house — they 
could not be found. I threw a sad glance at my carriage, 
which contained a considerable sum in gold. One of my 
aides-de-camp handed me a pocket-book through the window, 
but we passed so swiftly that none of us could seize it. 

Poor General Digeon, somewhat upset at having missed 
his short cut, did his utmost to induce me to take the 
Burgundy road instead of the Bourbonnais, which I knew 
very well. He had mistaken the two. As we galloped on 
he said ; 

‘ We are on the Burgundy road ; there is a very bad 
feeling abroad there. You will be taken.’ 

I could neither calm him nor convince him that we were 
on the right road. A short distance ahead I perceived two 
gendarmes’ horses tethered to a post without their riders. 
We might, by signal or otherwise, have them unfastened 
and brought after us, for ours were so tired that they could 
scarcely move. I gave orders that the gendarmes’ horses 
should be untied. We were still pursued by what we 
believed to be enemies ; they had even gained upon us 
somewhat, but at last they slackened their speed, and we 
were compelled to do the same, as our exhausted- oti^es 
had of their own accord dropped into a walk. 
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About a mile from the Tour de Salvagnj, the first stage 
on quitting Lyons, I saw a general officer coming towards 
us It was Simmer, who had been through the campaign 
of rSij with me, and had served with great distinction I 
bad met him the previous day coming from Clermont with 
two battalions He had received my orders to halt, and 
was on his way to L> ons for fresh instructions Surprised 
at finding me on the road when he thought me still in the 
town, he asked what had happened My onl) answer 
was 

‘ Have you any fresh horses to lend me ? 

‘ Yes ’ 

‘ Then go and have them saddled and bridled ’ 

He started at a gallop X did not lose sight of the 
detachment that was pursuing us , we had drawn awaj from 
it somewhat At last we reached the post house The two 
battalions w ere under arms, and received me inth proper 
honours Some of my party thought they noticed some 
national cockades among them, I did not myself The 
horses were soon ready, and we changed immediately, and 
taking General Simmer aside, 1 told him m a few words 
what had happened, and said 
‘ Order your troop to retreat.’ 

* They would not obey ' 

‘ Then leave them, and follow me ' 

With these words I started again, and the General 
remained behind 

Poor Digeon, preoccupied with the fear of being taken, 
suddenly perceutd the white plume in my hat, and 
plored me 10 remove it I hesitated, but at length, in order 
to pacify him, I pulled it out and lore it to pieces as we 
were galloping along, and notwithstanding the inconvcnicna* 
of the wind and the rain. Just then his horse stuniWc-c 
.and fell, fortunately he only scratched, and soon wa* 
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in the saddle again, though ■we had to go rather more 
slowly. I noticed that our companions were a long way 
behind. They had probably found no horses at the post- 
house, and I was much afraid they would be taken ; but I 
could not have saved them, and should only have been 
arrested as well. I presumed they would have presence of 
mind to strike into the cross-roads and into the open 
country. 

In this state of doubt we galloped on, when we saw in 
front of us some horses being led. General Digeon, who 
expected to meet his along this road, concluded that they 
had passed the night at Tarare, and that those would be his 
horses. As his sight was very bad, he did not recognise 
them until we came close up to them. This was a piece of 
luck. We instantly jumped down and saddled and bridled 
them ourselves. Those we had left were very hot ; they 
either smelt or saw the water of a little stream which ran 
near there, and we let them go. As we were remounting 
we perceived some horsemen far behind us, without being 
able to discover whether they were our companions or our 
pursuers. Away we went again. 

As we passed through Tarare, a man leaning against a 
door, with a cotton cap on his head, greeted us with a 
feeble shout of ‘ Vive I’Empereur !’ On reaching the foot 
of the mountain, where carriages stop to have extra horses 
harnessed to them, I felt too faint to go any farther without 
having some food. I had not dined the previous evening, 
and had eaten nothing all day. It was then between four 
and five in the afternoon. We ^Yere told that Monsieur 
was about half-way up the hill, which is very long. We 
were very anxious to catch him up to tell him what^ had 
haiipened, and I, especially, to get a lift in his ■ 

I could scarcely sit my horse any longer ; 
already broken. 
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Poor General Digeon, who had not jet got o\er our 
meeting with the hussars m the suburbs of L>ons, wished 
to push on , but I needed time to breathe , my horse's 
action was so uncomfortable that it had produced a violent 
pain m my side, his trot would have been much won^e 
There were only two of us, and without quitting m) saddle, 
I asked him to keep watch while I was brought some bread 
and cheese and a glass of wme I ate very little of this 
frugal repast, only ;ust enough to satisfy my immedialc 
needs The General ate in his turn while I kept a look 
out I do not think our halt lasted more than eight or ten 
minutes We started off again at a gallop, notwithstmding 
the hiU, and indifTerem to the fate of our horses. , what wa*. 
important to us was to catch up the carnages, which wt 
should otherwise have missed 

iVe came up with them ;ust as they were at the top 
of the hill On seeing us, Monsieur guessed what had 
happened, and offered us places in his carnage I ac 
cepted , but as I was dismounting, Digeon said to me in a 
low voice 

‘Don’t get in, we shall be taken, the) will go ler) 
slowly and will want to stop’ 

‘All the more reason,’ I returned, ^we will hurr) on, o' 
share the same fate ' 

Possessed with his idea, he continued on horjebac , >ut 
did not, however, get beyond the nevt stage, where he wai 
V er> ghd to find a place in the carrnse containing Monsieur 
staff His Royal Highness gave me a seat licsidc hmisdi 
that, I believe, of the Dukeof FiK Jimes-Count dcs Car-! 
Ciptain ol the Imards, and the Hue de I’oUginc, I qutrn- 
conqileted the part) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

With jNIonsieur — Incidents of the Flight — General Du Coetlosquet — 
The Ising’s Generosity — Meeting of the Senate — Advice to the 
King — Hasty Measures — Key’s Desertion. 

It would take too long to report our conversation during 
the journey. It first turned upon the chief event of the 
day and its causes ; the discontent which was universal, 
but especially rife in the army; the choice of ministers, 
their incapacity for governing, their untimely opinions, their 
uselessness, and that of their agents. I must do Monsieur 
and his officers the justice to say that they seemed 
thoroughly alive to the mistakes that had been made. 
Were they in good faith? I think so; fear had worked 
wonders. Monsieur said that he would enlighten the King, 
and ask him to improve matters. 

‘ It is too late,’ I said ; ‘ the impetus is given. But I 
cannot hide from myself all the misfortunes that are about 
to assail France at once — the smallest, which, at another 
time, and under different circumstances, would be the 
greatest, will be civil war in the departments of the West. 
You yourself, Monseigneur, what have you learned of public 
opinion in the journeys undertaken by you or your sons ? 
Nothing, except the opinions held by your partisans, who 
are blinded by their momentary grasp of power. You 
despised the men who could have advised and assisted ' ' 

25 
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to good purpose They undeistand matters, and to them 
the Restoration ought to ha\e gone for its strength, or, at 
an) rate, for a better diret^ion Vou should hate attracted 
the army, received it well, identified yourself iMth it, noticed 
your officers, they would have fraternized together Con 
fidence once established, intimacy would soon ha\e followed 
The) would have become the IioIlS in a great chain, and 
more openness and lo>aliy, if not attachment, could not fat! 
to ha\e resulted * 

A.U these remarks were considered true and sensible 
My hearers answered 
‘ True, quite true ’ 

Monsieur added 

MVeJl, I myself have often thought of taking general 
officers as aides de camp, fotty or lift) ofllred me their 
services, but the fear of hurting the feelings of the majorit) 
of them induced me to postpone m> decision ' 

‘It would have been better,' I replied, 'to run the mk 
of offending a few people You would haie been com 
pensated b> the advantages accruing from the cstihlish 
ment of fnendlj relations, which would have bi,*cn valualile 
to >ou on your rounds of inspection, b) bringing into 
stronger relief the good qualities of the Rojil I tmil) 

This conversation bore fruit, for, on his arrival m I ins 
Monsieur took as his aides de-exmp Viscount Digeon and 
Count Bordesoulle 

e stopped to dme at Koanne, at tlic house of a certam 
Fhndre, the post master I cite this fvet, as he after 
wards fell a victim lo a l>«vs denunenuon. which Hic 
autbovvtves wesM took the trouble to venf) At that time 
-I am now speaking of the Second Kcstoranon-scntencc^ 
of dismissal were ver) I bndr. was accusciJ of 

having refused to 5upp)> Monsieur vMih horses whutai. 
on rising from dinner, wc found the carnages barnc^««I. 
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and were able to start at once. I know not what were the 
l)olitical opinions of Flandre, but he was so overjoyed at 
having received iSIonsieur under his roof that, while the 
Prince was entering the carriage, he offered us a glass of 
some most delicious home-made liqueur, which Monsieur 
regretted having missed. 

He was deprived of his appointment by the Prefect of 
the department, either from motives of personal vengeance 
of his own or of someone else, or upon false reports that 
might easily have been verified, as the majority of the 
inhabitants witnessed the arrival and dejiarture. What 
made me so angry was that all my efforts, all my attempts 
to bring about the revocation of this unjust sentence, were 
useless. At the moment of writing, my indignation is as 
great as it ever was. 

Can anyone be surprised that people at length became 
embittered by so much injustice ? I do not know whether 
application was made for the inten'ention of Monsieur or 
his officers ; this, however, I do know, that 500 other post- 
masters simultaneously suffered the same fate. 

We continued our journey without hearing any more of 
our pursuers. Monsieur reviewed a regiment of dragoons 
that was on its way to Lyons, and made it turn back. We 
only made a short halt at Moulins, to give us time to eat 
a very scanty breakfast, the Prefect having been taken by 
surprise, and we being in a hurry. We reached Nevers 
that evening, and there the Prince dined, and remained 
several hours consulting with the authorities as to the best 
means of defending the Loire. A very boastful General, 
Du Coetlosquet, was in command of this subdivision of 
my government. He told his Royal Highness, and repeated 
it to me, that he was thoroughly in touch with the country ; 
that, if he were provided with funds, he could immediately 
raise 4,000 men, and put the bridge in a proper con- 
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dition of defence, m '^hott, ih-il Kc would answer for ihc 
future 

Monsieur asked m\ opinion I shook mi Iiead, bur 
lint liis Ropl Hi^hne^s «;ccmed to fincj this pro 
ject, or rather this as^lslance, as a drownin? nnn wul clutch 
at im thing, I replied that if m tealiti the General had as 
much influence as lie said, we would not hesitate, although 
I considered the expense useless, ceeing that in all ptob- 
abihtj Kajioleon would take the direction of Burgundi, where 
he was more sure of hndmg public opinion m hi> farour — 
.and that n. w hat happened 

Et'en supposing he had followed our rceid, he would not 
ha\ e met the obstacles that Du Coetlosquct vaid In. could 
put in hia waj, for a few data* hter we learned that either 
the I'cr) et'ening of, or the e\xnmg after, our departure a 
sunll boat containing a light, and appareml) prepared for 
fi'«hinc purpose**, had come near the bridge , thtt the news 
had spread that (he Oenerd was going to set fin. to it— 
tht b'ldge wns at that lime on piles— and that ilii.reuj>on 
a great not had taken place Du Costlcaquct onlv escaped 
}iopulaT fun bj hastening aao'S countrv to Ilourves with 
out stopping ‘'O this nun, who had the ermnteta to 
boast tint be could di''posc of the jwpuhtion, cou <1 no* 
find a shelter m thu whole knclh am! Ix’cadih of !us com 
mand 

After setthng ca-erjlhinc at Nerers we reached Bnare 
It was Sundaa The IVince wishing to hear ^fas^^ I v<.nt 
a request to the pnest to celebrate a Ixiw one llcwtn? 
to church, hut as it was the hour of Ili^h it was 
hoj'icless to j^ersuadc the pnt*<h and not onli Kad wc to 
assist at High Mass, preceded b> the sj n^kl ng wnli hob 
water, but abo at the stnnon. with all the no’ict-s, e‘c 
I'bc pnesi was old, and a-erj slow Mopmcu'. \ lo.s ard 
dex-out as he was, was much anmwnJ at it be ..noi 
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great impatience, and was red with anger, but, nevertheless, 
he very kindly received the priest afterwards while he was 
at breakfast. At length we started, and reached Paris next 
morning at five o’clock. The King was not awakened. 

Monsieur de Blacas, Minister of the King’s Household, 
was waiting in Monsieur’s apartments for his arrival. He 
said that the excitement was great ; that the evacuation of 
Lyons was differently interpreted, as no details had as yet 
come to hand, and that there was much anxiety among the 
soldiers. He asked me what I thought about it. I replied 
that in all probability the story would increase like a snow- 
ball, and that, just as at Lyons, the troops would not attack 
one another, but that, all the same, measures should be 
taken, as a favourable opportunity might occur. 

Monsieur begged me to go and rest. I went home, in 
truth sadly in want of it. I was in considerable pain from 
the chafing occasioned by bad saddles and indifferent 
horses. I had not taken off my clothes since March 8, and 
•it was now the 13th. I went to bed, but was unable to 
sleep, for, notwithstanding the care I had taken to forbid 
my door, it was forced open, and many people came, rather 
from curiosity than interest. 

Next day, to my great astonishment, my carriage, which I 
thought had been taken at Lyons and lost, was restored to 
me ; it was a very pleasant surprise. Everything was intact, 
and my aides-de-camp told me they had met with no diffi- 
culties whatever. I had taken a considerable sum in gold 
with me, as I thought that I was going to keep house for 
some time at Bourges, and later at Nimes, for which place I 
was bound when events stopped me at Lyons, and compelled 
me to retreat. 

In the course of the day I went to pay a visit to Monsieur. 
His Royal Highness asked whether I had seen the King. 
I answered that I had not. 
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' Go lo him ; ho ^\lU be delighted to see jou ; he is \cr\ 
pleased ^\jlh >our conduct Hcre^Mie added, *ls a paj>cr 
^\hlch his Majesty desired me to gUe >ou.’ 

‘ What does it contain ?’ I asVed in astonishment. 

* The King,’ he said, * his learned that j ou ha\ c lost j our 
carriage, with all jour effects and money. He docs not 
wish that jQu should suffer for jour de\otion and good 
serMCes.’ 

I replied that 1 \\'a^ profoundly touched bj his MajestjN 
kindness, hut tint, as I had lost nothing, my pride wouUl 
not allow me to accept it 

‘Take It, all the same,’ said Monsieur, ‘the King will l>e 
very \ c\cd if j ou refuse ’ * 

I stood out, and told his Roj-al Highness that mj nrmgc 
hid been resiotcd to me without the slightest los<. 

I then went to the King Uis Majc«t> rose and gis-c me 
Ins hind, praised and {h.inkctl me for my real. J, m mj 
turn, thanked him, and spoke to him of the conversation f 
hid just hid with Monsieur The King pre^Ncd me to 
accept his offer, but cei<ed mMstmgwhen I told him that 
my devotion needed no encouragement, anti tint I did not 
consider 1 de‘*erveil n rcw.vrd for hiving done mj dut) ^ 

The King then told me he was orgimring a corps «i 
which ho nuended to give the command to the live dt 
Ikrrj . lint 1 was to l>c Im first Licutenint, and tlut a 
council of war was to he c>t.ib?/shod. 

‘Tint is quite right,’ I ^aid ; 

to ftar tint our troops maj dc*ctt, whither will jour Mitcstv 
tclire m case of being compelled to momcntinl) atandon 
jour capital ?' 

The King c\hibncd greU 5 urpnve,as though tlnv idea 
had never crossed hn mind. 

‘ But,’ said he, ‘surelj wclmc not come to that ? 

‘Ko,’ I replied ; ‘but wc ma) come to it m fiv-c or > v 
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days. Your Majesty must know what Napoleon’s activity 
is. It will not take him longer than that to reach Paris. 
Unless he be stopped on the road, he will push for^vard 
rapidly, and there is no reason to believe, after what 
occurred at Lyons, that any regiment will show resistance.’ 

‘ 1 have great confidence in Marshal Ney,’ said the King; 
‘ he has promised to seize and bring him to me in an iron 
cage.’ 

‘ I believe,’ I answered, ‘ that he will do his utmost to 
carry out his promise — he is a man of his word; but his 
troops may desert. Bad example is catching, and, unfortu- 
nately, the contagion is spreading.’ 

‘ I will think it over,’ said the King, as he dismissed me. 

‘ My Ministers are coming ; I will speak to them upon the 
subject.’ 

They were absolutely incapable of giving any sensible 
advice, as they w^ere panic-stricken. 

At this council a royal sitting of the Senate was decided 
upon for the next day. I was summoned to take part in the 
procession, and the King, as he passed me, pointed to the 
medal of the Legion of Honour that he had been advised to 
wear. Nobody was likely to remark or be pleased by it 
Tfiis Order, which was the reward of all services, and during 
the last years of the Empire almost exclusively of military 
services, held a high place in public opinion ; it was con- 
secrated by an article .in the Charter ; but after the Restora- 
tion the intention seemed to have been to debase it by the 
prodigality with which it was distributed. 

The King was received with acclamation ; he made a very 
touching speech. Monsieur and his sons threw themselves 
into his arms, swearing fidelity to the Charter. This scene 
electrified the Senate and the public. The King had 
declared that he w'ould die upon his throne, and four days 
later he abandoned it. It must be said in fairness that 
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he could not count upon anj resistance beinc made to 
N^apoleon 

The first council of war \sas much too numetouslj 
attended, there was too much di-^cussion and too little 
action I agreed with nobody , th'^y all seemed to me too 
timid, as usually happens at meetings of this kind Tieia 
thing was afterwards concealed from me, although I was 
second in command , and the poor Due de Ilerr\, who was 
inexperienced, was bullied in order to induce him to do 
what was for the interest of individuals without regard for 
that of the public 

I desired to give him some pnvate information I went 
to him on March i8 , I criticised several measures, and 
spoke also about the steps that had been taken to keep me 
aloof, as people feared my Mgdant c\e, my hancstj, and 
uprightness The Prince, already entangled, recened m> 
remarks and plain observations very badly An cvcitcd 
discussion followed, which ended in my resignation, which I 
sent to the King w ith an explanation of my reasons for the 
step fhe King was grieved, and would not accept it , hut 
I was absolutely determined to take no further part whateier 
beyond loyally carrying out what I had sworn 

I begged his Majesty to tell me to which department he 
intended to withdraw m case of necessity This time he 
was less reticent, and replied 

‘ To Iji Vendt^e ' 

‘All wtU be lost, I said, ‘if jour Majesty goes thither 
No doubt you have more partisans there than cNcwhtrv, 
but the majority will take no active part, living tired ami 
worn out with civil war Y<mi will be purvuvd, the coavt 
will be seized, and your retreat will l>ecomc imj^ossiblv 
Go rather to Handers Icelmg m iht northern dcrvtrt 
ments and in the Pasdc-Calais is better than anyrricfc 
else I ille or Dunkirk ofllr you alisolutt sccuntv \ ov 
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have exits by land and sea, close to the frontier, whence 
you can easily gain a foreign country in case you are 
threatened with a siege. Raise some battalions of royal 
volunteers ; garrison the towns with them, if you can count 
upon none of the regular troops. One or other of these 
places will serve as a rallying-point for your adherents, and 
you can establish your government there for the time 
being.’ 

The King reflected, and said ; 

‘The plan is not bad ; we will wait for further news.’ 

The courtiers, who were not long in learning what had 
passed between the Due de Berry and me, were sorry, 
especially for my resignation. I had become to them a 
sort of guarantee for my principles, since I had recently 
given proofs of them at Lyons. 

In the evening of the same day the Due de Berry sent 
for me ; I was somewhat surprised at the message. On 
entering his room he offered me his hand, embraced me, 
and said ; 

‘ Let us forget ail that passed this morning. The King 
has ordered me to put into your hands the management of 
military matters. We will work together. Henceforward 
you are in charge of everything.’ 

‘ It cannot be done so quickly as that,’ I answered. 
‘Put on the orders that to-morrow, at ten o’clock, I will 
take over the command, and that all correspondence is to 
be addressed to me.’ 

At seven o’clock next morning the Prince summoned me 
to come at once. I found him much agitated. His first 
words were ; 

‘ We are betrayed by Marshal Ney.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ I exclaimed ; ‘ the Marshal is a man of 
honour. His troops have perhaps abandoned him, and 
taken him with them by force.’ 
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‘ No, It IS he who took them o\er to Bonaparte ’ 

‘ What proof have you ? 

‘ Generals Lecourbe, Bouimont, and Clouet, the Marsha! s 
aides de camp, who have quitted him, hav e just arm ed, and 
are gone to con\ey the news to the King And m> regiment 
too ' Galbois has taken it over as well, and onlj jLSterday 
he was swearing and protesting on his soul and liody that 
he %yas loyal ^ I bad treated them so weJP Thej haie 
deceived me abominably * But what are we to do now ? 

‘Come to a speedy resolution,’ I answered, 'we must 
first send all the troops out of Pans to Cssonne or Corbcil, 
on the two roads to rontamebleau All resistance is now 
out of the question We must save the King and the 
Royal Family, and not expose them to be kept b> force m 
Pans as hostages for Napoleon, for I fed confident that 
the} would suffer no personal injury ’ 

MTiile orders were being sent out, I was informed of the 
treasonable remarks that were being made in barracks 
Just then Monsieur entered, and said that ihe King wanted 
me I followed the Prince to his presence 
His Majesty was calm , he gave me his hand, and wid 
‘Well, you know what has happened MTiat is to be 
done now ?’ 

‘Sire, you must go to 1 illc I 4ad\ise tint the troops 
should be ordered to quit Pins with the view of fiiourmg 
your departure \ssemblc your military Household on the 
Champ de Mars, and announce your intention of rt-iiewmg 
your troops at I ssonnc Once in the military sctioo!, you 
will be m safety ’ 

Seseral Ministers were present Hie Mmiiter of War 
had ordered the garrisons of the North to advance, and 
bad assembled them at Ptronne under the com nand of the 
Duke of Orleans , the Duke of Bourlion was sent into the 
W'est The o‘her Ministers had taken no stejrt and mace 
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no preparations, such, for instance, as the emptying of the 
Treasury, for funds were very necessary, wlietlicr to raise a 
large number of royal volunteers, to attract the i)arlisans of 
the King’s cause, or to establisli the Government at Lille. 
It was discovered later that a great deal, on the other hand, 
had been distributed to the Generals, oHicer.s, and soldiens, 
the latter of whom were cm{)loying it in toasting Napoleon 
in the public-houses with loud shouts of ‘ Vive I'Emjtcrcur 
There was good ground for fearing a mutin}». I sent word 
to the Generals and officers that I should hold them rc.spon- 
sible if the marching orders were not executed. I also 
recommended that, after the review, the King should return 
to the Tuileries, if the jiopulalion of Paris remained calm, 
as his presence would restore confidence, and give time to 
make further arrangements ; the proposal was approved. 

The Generals who had quilled Ney had reported to the 
King that he had said in announcing his determination, 

‘ All the Marshals are of my opinion.’'^ 

They exhibited doubt and surprise, and one of them 
answered : 

‘Surely you do not include the Duke of Tarentum, for 
he has just shown at Lyons that his loyalty can be depended 
upon.’ 

‘ Oh, as for him,’ answered Ney, ‘ we do not count him 
and, rvhat is more, we do not. want him !’ 

As the King had told this story in presence of the 
Princes, some of the Ministers and myself, I- fancied that 

In 1815 the attitude of the IMarshals w.ts as follows : Macdonald, 
Oiidinot, St. Cyr, Victor, Marmont, and Perignon were on the sk’- 
the Bourbons — Augereau and Berthier were in retreat ; and rnth 
than half and the ablest of the Marshals w- >e of N~ 

■viz., pavoftt, Soult, Ney, Suchet, Grouchy actively 

Mortier, Massena, Monce)', Jourdan, and - 

Bernadotte was on the throne of Swed ■ , Bessi' 

Prince Poniatowski were dead. 
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his intention Mas to flatter me, and answered that I was 
delighted that the Marshal mis so well informed as to the 
sentiments governing my conduct, that certainly he bad 
had a proof of them the preceding year, during the negotia 
tions relative to the abdication, and that while he had 
deserted his Master I had remamed faithful to him until 
the last moment I bad many preparations to make and 
orders to give, so I ashed the K.ing s permission to retire 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

The State of Paris — Imminent Peril — Plan of Escape — Hint toViomesnil 
— At Saint Denis — A Disorderly March — At»Abbeville — The Sub- 
Prefect of Bethune. 

In the course of the day the King sent for me just as I 
was on my way to the Chdteati, to inform him of the 
departure of the troops, who had obeyed their orders, but 
grumbling and with very discouraging remarks. On reaching 
thfe Tuileries I perceived the Royal carriages harnessed, an 
enormous crowd collected, greedy for news, officers hurrying 
hither and thither, pack-horses laden with portmanteaux. 
Everything looked prepared for departure, though the 
carriages were harnessed as though for an ordinary drive. 

The King had desired me to come in civil dress, so as 
not to be observed or remarked. He told me he intended 
to go to the Champ de Mars, and that, according to the 
report I sent him of what passed, he would decide what 
to do. 

After his departure I mingled with the crowd, and ap- 
proached different groups. I heard no disloyal language, 
but various expressions of opinion upon the state of affairs, 
upon the effect likely to be produced on the troops by the 
King’s presence, upon the absurdity of fifty old men armed 
with guns and halberds, most of them in the uniform of 
general officers and w^earing various orders outside their 
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coats, \\ho were marching two and Uo towards the Tuileries 
to offer their services I must admit that they did not look 
martial, and gave reasonable ground for amusement to the 
crowd that always finds something to laugh at even in the 
gravest circumstances 

The king had lieen gone scarcelj half an hour w hen f 
saw him come back Surprised at so speedy a return, I 
went to the Chateau The crowd was increasing every 
moment and made the king anxious , I told him that from 
what I bad been able to see and hear it meant nothing out 
very natural curiosity , that it was, moreover, a Sunday, and 
that the day was sufficiently fine to attract a large number 
of people to the Tuilenes gardens The carnages for the 
King and his suite were still standing m the courtjard I 
begged him to send them away, because then the larger 
number of the inquisitive crowd would depart, and when the 
palace returned to us ordinary quietude the remainder houW 
disperse at dinnertime, and ni> words proved correct 

The King had returned owing to a misunderstanding 
He had met his military Household marching toirards Sl 
Denis, a warning that they were, m case of necessitj, to 
advance in that direction having been transformed into an 
order for immediate execution The king bad commanded 
it to retire, and, after marching past him, it had returned to 
the military school 

It was known that Napoleon would reach Fontainebleau 
that very day, he might travel post, cause himself to be re- 
cognized by the troops along the road, and bring them uj> 
with him but not having positive information as to thur 
feelings towards him, and not knowing how he woo! 
received m Pans, although he had plenty of supporter* 
there he mi„ht naturallj conclude that, as the King "as 
still there, some measures of defence would hivx been 
taken 
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These reasons, when I put them forward, were appre- 
ciated, and had the eifect of tranquillizing the Royal Family 
for the moment. I then proposed to clothe a Swiss regi- 
ment in French uniform, to place it in advance of the troops 
at Essonne with orders to march upon Fontainebleau, as 
though to join itself to Bonaparte. The disguise would 
have deceived every eye, and had it succeeded in seizing his 
person or even in crossing swords, how many calamities 
would have been thereby spared to France ! The Due de 
Berry rejected the idea ; the King said that if this regiment 
failed it would be very seriously exposed ; I replied, crossly, 
that that would be better than compromising the monarchy. 

Not only was the plan given up, but the King added : 

‘I see that all is now over. Do not, therefore, let us 
engage in useless resistance. I am determined to start. 
Try to • bring our supporters into Flanders, and to get the 
regiments that went out this morning to follow us. No 
fighting, Monsieur le Marechal ! Recall to St. Denis all 
the troops that wish to return.’ 

‘ Allow me to point out. Sire,’ I replied, ‘ that this deter- 
mination is premature. The troops have barely reached 
the places to which they were ordered ; we must let them 
rest. I will go to the headquarters at Villejuif, whither a 
courier can be sent to me with orders to hold myself ready 
to march. No one will know whether it is to be an advance 
or a retreat. An hour later, another express might bring 
me an order to follow you. I alone shall know the direc- 
tion you have taken. Meanwhile, your Majesty will have 
prepared everything for your departuie, and will enter your 
carriage between eleven o’clock and midnight.’ 

‘ But,’ said the Due de Berry, ‘ what if the sentinels of 
the National Guard, who are on duty at the palaee, prevent 
our departure, as they did at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion to the unfortunate Louis XVI., when he wished to go 
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to St Cloud? What are ^Ye to do then? Are we to scalier 
them with the bodyguard?’ 

‘No, nephew,’ said the King hastily, 'we must not 
nlienate the inhabitants of Paris * 

‘ I do not think,’ said I, ‘ that the sentinels will oppose 
any resistance or put any obstacles m the wiy of the King 
wishing to renew the troops at Essonne But I baie'a 
scheme whereby every pretext for insubordination can 
be avoided The King can phce absolute reliance upon 
his Household and servants. Very good Let the gates 
and doors be shut at ten or eleven o clock The carnages 
can draw up at some distance ofli or, if necessary, outside 
Pans The King on leaving his apartments, will gam the 
Pavilion Marsan through the palace thence he will be 
earned in a sedan cbiir to a hackney coach, which will take 
him to his own carnage 

The Duede Berr> suddenly interrupted me sajmg 
‘Pray, sir, where do you suppose we can find a chair 
large enough to contain, or two men strong enough tocarrj, 
his Majesty ? 

This unexpected outburst made even the King laugh 
He said that he would think it over, and commanded me 
to come that evening to receive the password which would 
be given as usual 

On leaving his room, the Due de Berry asked me if I 
should start for Villejmf after the password wav given 
Upon mj answering affirmativelj, he said he should go 
thither also, and we separated 

A.S the inquisitive crowd noticed no further prcjiarations 
at the Chaleau, it dispersed, as I hid foreseen, about six 

0 clock, n hen I returned to the palace at half past cighf, 

1 found the usual quiet reigning m the comtjards, but the 
interior presented a verj di/foren* ^cctacle It v'is with 
great difficulty that I could pass through the drawing rooms 
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to reach the King’s study ; they were full of courtiers, some 
devoted, some curious, but all entitled to the entree. The 
King came in, talked for a few minutes, gave the password, 
and withdrew, beckoning me to follow him. The Princes 
were assembled in his study. On entering it the King 
said ; 

® My departure is fixed for eleven o’clock ; I will carry it 
out according to your advice.’ 

‘ In that case. Sire,’ I answered, ‘ I will take leave of your 
Majesty. As soon as I reach Villejuif I will give orders to 
the troops to hold themselves in readiness to march, but I 
will not move them until I receive instructions from your 
Majesty.’ 

‘ I am going there too,’ said the Due de Berry. 

‘ Monseigneur,’ I answered, ‘ I have been thinking that it 
is unnecessary for you to disturb yourself, as the troops are 
to come back. Your Royal Highness may follow the King 
to St. Denis, where I expect the troops to arrive between 
seven and eight to-morrow morning — if they will obe}’ 
orders, that is. In any case, I shall be there at that hour 
with the staff.’ 

The King said that I was right. The Prince replied that 
there was no reason why he should wait at St, Denis, as the 
troops were to continue their march, and that he would 
accompany Monsieur to place himself at the head of the 
King’s Household, who were to start from the Champ de 
Mars. As I was about to withdraw, the King warmly pressed 
my hand, and said : 

‘ Au revoir, my dear Marshal ; I shall never forget your 
zeal and devotion.’ 

The drawing-rooms were not yet empty. A General who 
had formerly emigrated, and who was worthy of respect bv 
reason of his great age and services — Monsieur de V’ ■ -/ 

— asked me for advice. He afterwards becam 
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of rnncc^ but at that time m 3 acquiintince wuh him ^Tas 
v'erj slight His honei>t 3 ' pleased me- He had been gu'en 
the command of a «:Qri of battalion collected it Vmcenne^ 
composed of 700 or Soo hilfpaj otncer> of all ranVs. The 
plan to enrol them among the Roj-al aolunteere who 
wtre being raned, or at least it nis believed, in Xor 
niand) 

‘ I hese otnecTS,’ said he to me, * are a erj excited and I 
can do nothing with them I !ia\e written three leuen,and 
jiaid the lame number of MSits to the Miniiter for War, and 
can neither ‘see him nor get any answer ^\ hat had I better 
do ? Gn-e me 'iome in'tructions,* 

* You are a good man,* 1 answ ered. * Don t give another 
thought to >our battalion of otneers, pick up jDur things 
and Kavii Pan^ to-night * 

‘ \\ hat ’’ he e.\clamied m suipnsc , * is the Kinc 
uoini:>' 

*I cannot tell \ou more than that. You a"!, me for 
orders , 1 giv'C jou advice Saj nothinc about u, I count 
upon jtmr discretion and ao «a\an^ I left him lor \ die- 
juif 

I did not find the staff there, but onb Oenenb Rubf of 
the amllen, and Haxo, of the cnzineciN Gencnl Mii on,"* 
Governor of Pans, and Commandant of one of the dinsions, 
wrote to me that, as he had learned from the Vac de IJcrr) 
that the tioop> were to return, he would jom ht^ dm^ton at 
St Dein^ 

I issued the waminp» and orders agreed upon, an as 
■ 5 oon as 1 was certain ihej would l*c cvecuted and me 
warned that the head of a column was approaching \^e- 
luif, I quitted »t nth the two Generals just named The 
.taff wa. not to be found at Sr Deni, any more l.uin at 
ViUejuif, hut all the member* of it, without cvcep'ion, tud * 
• Mav** a Mai^al aP« t''* Na]xJcv>n. 
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received the largesse paid at the commencement of a cam- 
paign, and promises of handsome presents according to 
their future services. 

I waited in vain till one o’clock for the arrival of the 
troops. An aide-de-camp from General Rapp, who com- 
manded a division, came up, just as I was starting, to ask 
for orders. I -gave him some for his General and for the 
other divisions, and they were simply to continue their 
march next day. 

This battalion of officers, which the day before had been 
at Vincennes, now appeared, I know not how, at St. Denis. 
General St. Sulpice, who commanded it, told me that they 
were much excited and in a slate of ferment, and as this 
condition of mind might have momentous results, I ordered 
him to direct them towards Rouen, so as to avoid any 
contact with the troops that were supposed to be arriving. 
He warned me that they would refuse to obey. I told him 
to try. He did so, but in vain. 

Just as a detachment of artillery from La Fere entered 
the town, I was informed that it was approaching. I sent 
General Ruty to order it to retreat, but the half-pay officers, 
beside themselves, joined with the artillery, and Ruty, in 
trying to compel obedience to my orders, nearly fell a victim 
to them. I learned at the same time that General Maison 
was being pursued, i do not know why, and had been 
obliged to flee. 

Shortly afterwards another similar scene presented itself 
to my eyes. The carriages belonging to the Due de Berry 
passed through St. Denis on their way from Villejuif. The 
mutineers seized them, compelled the postilions by threats 
of violence to dismount, mounted the horses in their place, 
and I felt ashamed to see French officers in uniform, 
^ epaulettes on their shoulders and forage-caps on their 
heads, behave as they did. They were mostly drunk and 
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excited , and if there is any excuse for their conduct, it is 
to be found m that fact I still blush for them ' 

r ired of waiting vainly at St Denis, I started at one 
o’clock for Beaumont, where I established my headquarters 
for the time being A large number of halfpa> officers 
were assembled in front of the mn where I was staying, the 
first on the left beyond the square I anticipated some 
opposition from them, but was ab^oJutelj deterivined not 
to allow myself to be insulted with impunity, even though 
I should get into difficulties , but they remained quiet, and 
w ere polite, even respectful 

, At Beaumont f found the rear rank of the King's House 
hold, dismounted bodyguards, some leading iheir horses 
by the bridle, others lying down in carts, others on foot, 
their knapsacks under their arms It all looked like a rout 
after a defeat , and, as I did not stop at Beaumont, I found 
the road similarly garnished as far as Noailles. 1 left at 
Beaumont the same orders as at St Denis, and hired post 
horses to rejoin the Princes at the head of the King** 
Household 

About half way I had the pleasure of meeting your sister, 
De Massa,* and her children Her husband was i'rcfect 
of Beauvais Fearing what might happen, he was sending 
all he held dearest to Pans , but as the party might run 
some nsk, either on the road or at St Denis, or even m the 
cripiUi] itseif, I took them back with me, convinced that 
they would be safer at Beauvais 

The Princes intended to pass the night at NoaiKcs , I 
armed jvist as they were about to sit donn to table Thej 
mvited me to join them After gning them an account of 
what I had seen and heard. I said that thej roust not trust 
to the troops, and strong, urged them to continue their 

• The Diichesse de Masei, one of the Manhnl. dtouhter. f) ho • 
first wife, SlademoiseUe Jacob — TranNMcr 
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march, in spile of the disorder among the King’s House- 
hold On learning that my daughter was in the village, 
they had the kindness to send some dinner to lier. When 
the repast was finished, I asked where the iving was. 
Monsieur knew that he had started for Lille, but did not 
know whether, on leaving Beauvais, he had taken the road 
to Abbeville. I asked for orders, and he desired me to try 
and rejoin the King, to whom I might he of great service. 

I look leave of their Royal Highne.sscs and, with your 
sister, started for Beauvais, which wc reached between 
eleven o’clock and midnight. Vour brothcr-in-law was 
much surprised at the return of his wife, but, after hearing 
my explanations, was delighted to see her. He told me 
that the King had taken the Abbeville road. I was sorry 
to hear it, as his enemies might believe and spread the 
report that he intended to withdraw into England, and thus 
cause discouragement among his supporters. 

After remaining a few hours at Beauvais, and leaving 
fresh orders for the troops (as though they were likely to 
reach there), 3 was just about to depart, when an aide-de- 
camp from General Grundler, permanent Secretary at the 
War Office, entered and handed me a letter, informing me 
that the Minister* had not appeared since the previous 
day, stating that they did not know what to do, and begging 
for my orders. I told the messenger that by the time my 
orders reached General Grundler he would no longer 
require them. As a matter of fact, he had left the War 
Office by the time his aide-de-camp reached Paris ! 

Nobody along the road could tell me whether the King 
had halted, or whether he was still moving forward, and in 
this state of uncertainty I entered Abbeville. Nothing 
indicated the presence of his Majesty ; no guards at the 
gate ; no life in the streets. 

The heroic Dupont of Buylen celebrity. 
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On my ^\ay to the inn I passed and recognized the 
Comte de Jaucourt I stopped and called to him He 
uas one of the King’s ministers, and if I remember nghtlj, 
had charge of the Foreign Office in the absence of Monsieur 
de Talleyrand He informed me that the King had betn 
in the town since the previous day, and that he had recened 
no news since he left the capital He also begged me to 
go straight to him I said I must first go to the mn to 
change mj clothes and have some breakfast I had not 
undressed for several days While I was dressing, Monsieur 
de Jaucourt went to announce me, and summonses came m 
rapid succession 

I found the King as calm as when tranquilly reignmg m 
the Tuilenes He received me with the utmost kindness 
and questioned me concerning all that had occurred Ko 
means of communication, either by courier or estafetie , 
had been established but they had omitted to destroy the 
telegraphic communication, a circumstance likely to be 
made use of in I’ans I then asked the King what he was 
doing in Abbeville 

‘ I am waiting here,’ he answered, ‘ for my brother and 
my Household, who ought to arrive this morning ’ 

‘Your Alajesty,’ I replied, ‘does not know that your 
Household will only reach Beauvais today (March aa) 

It will require two days moic to amve here, and will Ihcn 
probably be in the same disorderly condition as it was when 
I saw It ) esterday ’ 

I implond the King to sort, because he Mould not bo ni 
safety until he reached Lille, and to take the shortest rorc 
by Hesdm and Bfthunec His Majesty displayed great 
objection to that road, preferring the longer one ly 
Boulogne, Calais, and Punkirk I pointed out that this 
road, running a^ it did by the sea would give co our to t u 

rumour that he was about to fcaie hiJ kingdom an cm ar , 
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that orders might be sent from Paris to forbid his admission 
into those towns, whereas the road to Bethune was still 
clear, and that to P^ronne covered by the Duke of Orleans, 
who had collected there all the garrisons of the neighbouring 
towns, even that of Lille. I added that he had not a moment 
to lose. 

The King yielded at last, but insisted upon dining first, 
and the utmost that I could manage was that dinner was 
ordered for an hour earlier. He desired me to precede 
him, with full powers to prepare the way for him, and to 
order horses. He had no courier, only two footmen on 
the box of the carriage in the liveries they wore at the 
Tuileries. I started. 

The post-house of St. Pol was some distance away, out- 
side the town. It took some time to procure horses, and 
meanwhile, towards one in the morning, I ordered some 
food. Scarcely had I seated myself at table when the King 
was announced. The news of his arrival having suddenly 
spread abroad, a large portion of the population collected 
and rushed into the room of a poor woman, whither he 
had been conducted to rest. The worthy soul had torn 
down some old bed-hangings to serve as a carpet for the 
feet of her guest. The homage of the inhabitants was so 
noisy and inconvenient that, to save the King from being 
stifled, the Prince de Neuchatel and Monsieur de Blacas, 
Minister of the Household, were obliged to stand guard 
over the door with their drawn swords. The latter looked 
exceedingly comic in that attitude. 

. The same devotion was displayed at Bethune. I waited 
there for the King in order to receive his final orders, as 
that was the last stage before Lille. His Majesty alighted 
in the public square while the horses were being changed. 
It was five o’clock in the morning. The whole population 
turned out, men and women in very slight costumes. The 
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Sub prefect himself stood by the carriage door, one leg half 
bare, his feet m slippers, his coat under his arm, his waist- 
coat and shirt unbuttoned, and his hat on his head ' He 
could not take it off, as his hands were full) occupied 
in tr)ing to keep his sviord in place and to fasten his 
necktie ’ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Outside Lille — Entry into Lille — The King’s Uneasiness — An Incon- 
venient Loss — The King’s Decision — Departure for the Frontier 
— The King’s Farewell. 

On reaching the barrier of Lille I saw that it was shut, and 
the drawbridge raised. It was nine o’clock. I inquired 
the reason of the gatekeeper, who could give me no in- 
formation except that, as a large number of troops had 
arrived the previous day, only one gate, I forget which, had 
been left open. I had no one on horseback to send there. 
I grew nervous lest a rising should have occurred in favour 
of Napoleon. I already pictured the King in difficulties, 
and reproached myself for having prevailed upon him to 
take that road. However, if the troops had taken posses- 
sion of the town, there was no reason why they should 
have closed the gates, and they would have had cavalry 
posted outside to give them intelligence of all that passed. 

As I could not succeed, either by cries or signs, in 
making myself understood by the sentinel on the rampart, 
I obtained a scrap of paper from the gatekeeper, and wrote 
to the Commandant, whoever he might be, a few words, 
stating my name and announcing the speedy arrival of the 
King. I wrapped this note round a stone, and, having 
passed the barrier, threw it over the ditch. It fortunately 
fell upon the rampart ; the sentry picked it up, and called 
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the officer on duty I watted for some time, and, bcin.^ 
still uneasy, sent back to stop the King's carnages, so 
that they might retreat if ive found ourselves on hostile 
ground 

At last the drawbndge vras lo^^e^ed, and an officer 
ad\anced It \\as your uncle, Paul de Bourgomg,* at that 
t\me avde-decamp to the Marshal Duke of Treviso He 
looked so surprised, so bewildered, so embarrassed, that I 
suspected some trickery, although he told me that all ivas 
quiet, that the Duke of Orleans and his commanding officer, 
Marshal Mortier, had returned the day before from Valen 
ciennes that they were much surprised at the sudden 
approach of the King, and that he knew no more 

In order to obtain clearer information I sent the chief of 
my staff, General Hulot, into the town, and questioned the 
officer during his absence He expressed surprise at my 
mcreduht), and repeated to me, upon his honour, all that 
he had just stated This tranquiUued me, and I was made 
still easier by the return of General Hulot, who told me 
that the Duke of Orleans and the ^Ia^shal were follownng 
him with an escort, and were going out to meet the King 
I then sent my aidodecninp to infomi the carrnges thej 
might advance They soori appeared , the procession going 
out to meet them reached the bamer at the «ame moment 
as they did 

The King at length entered Lille I accompanied him 
on horseback It was market daj The Kmgwas lecencd 
with acclamation by the inhabitants and countrj foil, but 


* Biolhei of Iho Maishats Uiwd Matlcmoiseffc ife 
who was the mother of the son AJcxinder, afternarfl. Pule o Tarcn 
mm, for whom these ' RecoWecUons' wen. wntwo 
seconawifc was Mademoiselle d. ,'1,^ U her l/e 

l«tt, who was Willed at the Battle of >om Inb, t799 ! ' ' ' 

Marshal had one daughter, who tnafrwd the Manjon de Koche-Dratotw 
— Tranilaior 
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coldly by the troops, especially by a battalion of light in- 
fantry drawn up just inside the gate. We discovered during 
the morning, on reviewing the garrison, and from the reports 
of their leaders, that the same feeling prevailed throughout 
the troops. 

The King caused it to be announced that he would visit 
each corps. This step was not expected, but I was one of 
the first to recommend it. The return of these troops was 
a serious annoyance. We had. no reason to hope that they 
would quit the town if ordered to do so, and the Royal 
volunteers were already several days on the road to Paris, 
whither they had been summoned by the Minister. I have 
already said that nothing had been attended to, foreseen or 
ordered. The Duke of Orleans, even, had been left witli- 
out notice of the King’s march, so that on suddenly learn- 
ing his departure, but not the direction he had taken nor 
his future plans, the Duke had thought he was doing right 
in raising the camp at Peronne and dismissing the regiments 
to their respective garrisons. 

During the evening the King held a private council, at 
which I was present, with the Duke of Orleans, Monsieur 
de Blacas, and the Marshals Berthier and Mortier.* His 
Majesty first caused a letter from Monsieur to be read to 
us. I have a clear recollection of its substance, as it was 
read four or five times, and discussed quite as often. 

On reaching Beauvais, the day after I had left it. Mon- 
sieur had been informed that the larger portion of the 
King’s Household could not march together, that they would 
infallibly be overtaken, that they were not in a state to 
defend themselves, and that the liberty of the Princes would 
be seriously endangered ; that, consequently and owing to 
their ignorance of the King’s whereabouts, it had been 

* Prince of Neuchatel and Duke of Trevi 
lator. 


'd\ cly 
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decided to diaband the Household^ and further, that as 
the Princes dared no longer nsk remaining m France, amid 
so man) hostfle garrisons, they would start immediatel), 
take ship either at Tr^ort or Dieppe, and rejoin hts 
Majesty as speedily as possible in England or on the Con 
tment 

Such lias the tenor of this letter At the veiy moment 
iihen Its text %vas being discussed by the Princes the neirs 
arriied that Napoleon was to enter Pans that lerj daj 
This had the effect of hastening their decision, iihich the) 
immediately communicated to the king The messenger, 
however, who earned the letter had not succeeded in coming 
up with him before he reached Lillc 

On leading Abbeville, the King had 'innounced to Mon 
sieur his determination to make for Lilie, and had sent him 
orders to bring the Household thuher b> the most direct 
road from Beauvais The two despatches had crossed one 
another, and the king therefore did not know whether, after 
what his brother had told him of the state of the Household 
he had been able to execute the orders sent to him or not 

This was the subject of our discussion I nnintamed 
that It was impossible that Monsieur should not have de- 
ferred to the king s orders, and marched w ith all the House 
hold that was available My opinion was shared, and wc 
discovered, after calculating dates, that Monsieur ought to 
reach Arras or BAhune either that ver) day or cir!} the 
following morning The king then displa)ed some reluct 
ance to waiting at Lille anud troops whose dispositions were 
so clearly unfavourable to him The Duke of Orleans an 
the Marshal Duke of Treviso hastened to reassure 
said that they would answer for their submission at an) rate 
for some da>s This pledge, however, did not 
and he announced his intention of starting that nig 
Dunkirk on the plea of visiting the frontier 
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I pointed out that after giving out that he intended to 
establish the seal of his Government provisionally at Lille, 
where he had been so loyally received by the population, it 
would not be worthy of the King to leave it secretly, that it 
would be more honourable to keep the promise made of 
reviewing the garrison next morning, and that he could then 
announce his intention of going to see Dunkirk and return- 
ing thence to Lille. 'I'he King, however, possessed by a 
dread of being prevented from executing his plan next day, 
expressed his firm intention to start that same night. 

I resumed my arguments as to the dignity of a King of 
France, the inconvenience attending a plan which might 
seriously endanger the Princes and the Household, who 
were advancing in all security to Lille : the greater nobility 
of risking everything rather than hurt the feelings of a town 
which, on its awakening, would learn the news of a departure 
that might be very justly stigmatized as a flight. For a 
moment I thought my arguments had prevailed, but the 
King’s mind was made up, and I had to yield. It was 
arranged that he should start at midnight, that I should pre- 
cede him with full powers to act as I thought best, and the 
sitting terminated. 

The Prince de Condc had arrived during the day. We . 
were all surprised, and with difficulty suppressed our laughter, 
out of respect for his age and the presence of the King, 
when we heard him gravely ask whether, as the next day 
was IMaundy Thursday, his Majesty would perform the usual 
ceremony of the washing of feet."^ The moment was well 
chosen ! Even the King could scarcely control his laughter. 

The King had quilted Paris in such haste that there had 
only been time to pack one portmanteau for his use, and 

A Catholic ceremony performed on Thursday in Passion Week, 
when a certain number of poor men have their feet wash ’ ■ 1 

— Translator. , . 

r'x 

V \ 
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this hid been stolen on the road His Majest} felt the loss 
the more as this portmanteau contiined all his clean linen 
^six shirts, a dressing gonn, and pair of slippers to which 
he was specially attached On telling me of the theft, he 
said 

‘They have taken my shirts ^ I had not too many of 
them ’ And then he added in a melancholy voice ‘ But I 
regret iny slippers even more. You will realize some daj, 
my dear Marshal, the value of a pair of slippers that ha\t 
taken the exact shape of your foot ' 

Little did the Ling think that a few hours later he was 
going to lose his entire kingdom > 

At eleven o’clock, just as I vras about to start, the Comte 
de Blacas uas announced He said in a determined loice 
‘Monsieur le Marechal, I have thought over what >ou 
just now vainly pointed out to his Majesty, nnmelj, that it 
was unworthy of a King of France to seem to flee by n 
clandestine departure at night, thereb) displeasing his sup- 
porters and exposing himself to the sarcasms of his enemies 
If )ou are still of the same mind, postpone >our departure 
for a short time. I will go and renews your obser\itions to 
his Majesty He is in safety here, at least until to-moiron, 
for I have taken the precaution to have all the gates of the 
town shut, and nothing can enter without my authorization 
I shall be warned if any couriers or travellers of importance 
arrive ’ 

Thereupon he left me, and came back half an hour aicr 
to tell me that the King consented to remain 
o clock next morning, that he bad found him in is s ir 
sleeves shaving, and that at the first word he had it own 
the razor, flown jnto a riolent passion, and cccla.med with 

an oath , , 

• Uhy do they keep changing their plans cicrj minute. 

and prevent me from starting or fc’omg to e 
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‘ It was,’ added IStonsicur dc Blacas, ‘ the most ridiculous 
scene — his attitude, his shirt-cuffs turned back, his face one 
half red with anger, and tlie other white with soap. At last 
the King calmed down, finished shaving, and went to bed.’ 

I did the same, being worn out with fatigue. 

I was still fast asleep wlien, at seven o’clock the following 
morning, Monsieur de Blacas came to me again on behalf 
of the King. 

‘ What has happened now ?’ 1 asked. 

‘ Not one of m}' orders was carried out,’ he replied. ‘ The 
gates of the town were left open ; travellers, couriers, stage- 
coaches passed through freely. The rwail has arrived. The 
Mo 7 ittcur contains a full account of Napoleon’s new Govern- 
ment. I have ordered every copy to be seized.’ 

Poor Blacas had forgotten that there were many other 
papers being widely circulated, each containing the same 
news. 

I dressed hastily, and went to the King’s apartments. I 
found there the Duke of Orleans and the Marshals Berthier 
and Mortier. We were ushered into his Majesty's study. 

‘ Dunkirk is out of the question now,’ he said. ‘ I have 
just been informed that the troops are taking off the white 
cockade and substituting the so-called national cockade for 
it. After what has happened in Paris, which will probably 
occur everywhere else, I am no longer in safety here.’ 

I tried to reassure the King, but this time he was abso- 
lutely decided. He ordered horses, meaning to start across 
the frontier at once. 

‘ Sire,’ I said, ‘ he who throws up the game acknowledges 
himself beaten. This state of things assuredly cannot last 
long ; but, since your mind is made up, permit me to stay 
behind.’ . 

The King displayed surprise ; he frowned, and became 
pensive. I continued : 
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*1 hive lojaJIy d(Mie all in my power to mainlam the 
authority of your Majesty and to keep you in possession of 
your dominion^ You wish to abandon them I will con 
duct you m safety to the frontier, but I will go no farther 
f should only be m your way, a charge, an encumbrance to 
you I mil remain unaherabfy attached and devoted to 
your Majesty, and faithful to my oath Some event may 
occur in the interior of the kingdom dunng your absence 
(which can only Kst a few months), and I may be able to 
serve you better m France than elsewhere.’ 

The resolution of the Congress of Vienna, tahen on 
March 13, had reached the King either the previous evening 
or dunng the night. It declared the intention of all Europe 
to arm against Napoleon This intelligence had just been 
printed and advertised without producing much effect Its 
authenticity even was doubted m the town 

It was clear that France divided could make no stand 
against such a mass of forces, she had already succumbed 
once when she was not divided, and when a strong hand 
held the reins of State My prediction that the King would 
be back m a fen months was not baseless therefore I 
terminated my speech by offering mj Afarshal’s baton as a 
proof of my sincerity The King had recovered his usual 
serenitv He praised my honesty, and, as a token of hi^ 
confidence, acceded to my request Marshal Mortier asked 
the same favour, which was also granted to him 

Poor Prince de Neuchatei was biting his nails with vcvi 
tion He w.as one of the captains of the Body Guard, and 
on duty , he could not, therefore, ask for the same per 
Tuassion On leaving the presence he followed me m great 
distress, and told me that he would resign as soon as they 
reached Ghent, that he would then go to Bamberg to fetch 
the Princess and his children, with whom he would retum^o 
France, He begged me to inform his family and fnenjs of 
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his determination, even by nieans of the newspapers. I 
promised to do so, and kept ray word. He feared lest he 
should be taken for an hnigre. 

Before entering his carriage, the King desired to com- 
pensate Monsieur de Brigode, Mayor of the town, at whose 
house he had stayed. He gave him the rank of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, and on his return con- 
ferred a peerage upon him. As soon as all was ready he 
started, escorted by a detachment of the National Guard, 
some gendarmes and cuirassiers. The Duke of Orleans and 
Marshal Mortier accompanied him as far as the barrier, at 
which point I begged the King to order them to return to 
the town to restrain the garrison. 

I sent General Hulot to Menin,"^ to warn the Com- 
mandant of that foreign town of the King’s arrival, in order 
that there should be no mistake, for without this precaution 
they might have opened fire upon the carriages and the 
escort. He also had orders to engage horses, to advise the 
Custom House officials, and to point out exactly where the 
frontier was, because I was personally determined not to 
cross it, lest the publication of the fact that I had done so 
with the King should cause alarm to your sisters and my 
family. A very touching spectacle was presented to us along 
the road, the entire population on their knees in the mud, 
their hands raised to heaven, imploring the King not to 
abandon them. Later on his Majesty liked to recall these 
scenes of devoted attachment, which moved him very 
much. 

On reaching the frontier I stopped the carriages. General 
Hulot had brought a superior English officer, who was 
commanding the troops at Menin. I begged him to show 
all the respect due to the King. He seemed to understand 
me, though he could not speak a word of French nor I of 

* A town just across the Belgian frontier. — Translator. 
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English The King thanked thd escort, and ordered them 
a considerable largesse 

M) farei\ell \Mth his Majest) i\as \er> painful He 
addressed me most affectionately, I was much touched 
The King presented me \\ith a handsome snuff box 
bearing his portrait set m diamonds I refused it sajing 
that the image impressed upon m> memory would suffice 
The King insisted, and said Undl> 

‘It IS only a souvenir Goodbje, mj dear Marshal, I 
am grateful for jour devotion 

‘Goodbje Sire, said I in reply ‘au revoir in three 
months time ’ 

Not a jear had passed since the King had returned to 
his countrj uhen he quitted it for the second time His 
restoration had produced acclamations and transports of 
JO) It seemed to promise happj dajs to France after ihirt) 
years of disorder produced b) the results of a revolution 
uhich shook the world and which finished b> comms 
round again to its starting point France however had 
conquered the Charter and constitutional privileges tie 
Charter was to have been the palladium of our liberties it 
had been sokmnl) sworn to and the first legislative act of 
the Government was to violate it Historj will teich joii 
m) son bj what a senes of faviUs acknowledged bj the 
King in his proclamation at Cambrai at the time of hts 
second return his Jlinisters displeased the nation 7 hat is 
wbj Isapoleon on landing found a large majority favounblj 
disposed towards him as unfortunately for I rance it wras 
but the Country paid dearly for thw wd and painful 
episode 
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To return to my stor)\ After seeing the King cross the 
Lys and enter Menin, I returned with the escort along tht; 
road we had come. At about one-third of our journey I 
called a halt, to give the horses time to breathe, and then 
galloped back to Lille. I was summoned to the Duke of 
Orleans, where I found all the authorities, generals, and 
commanding officers. I was surrounded by people wishing 
for details as to the King’s journey, which I gave. 

During the night the Duke of Orleans and his e.xcellent 
and lovable sister started for Tournai ; they embraced us 
warmly. Marshal Mortier invited me to stay with him next 
day ; I had need of rest, and accepted his invitation, and 
after dinner went to bed. 

I have omitted to say that before the departure of the 
Duke of Orleans I asked him if he knew whether the King 
had informed Monsieur of his determination to leave Lille. 
The Prince said he had probably not done so. I begged 
him to write to Monsieur, but he preferred that I should 
undertake it, as, from my not having quitted the King, I 
was in a better position to give a detailed account. The 
Duke of Orleans read and approved my letter, so I wrot. 
a second copy, and sent one by each rc --mely, 
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Arras and Bethune We charged the Commi-,sary General 
of the King's Household, \sho had brought Monsieur’s 
despatch, dated from Beauvais, with one of the letters, 
another person ^Yho had arrived at the same time was 
entrusted with the other, and both were strongly urged to 
lose no time in acquitling themselves of so important a 
mission, which concerned the safety of the Princes and the 
Military Household * 

I awoke very late nett morning, and serit my apologies 
to the Marshal Duke of Treviso for not being able to come 
to breakfast I promised, however, to dine with him, and 
meanwhile begged him to let me know the news, and to 
send me the* paper I never was so amazed in my life as 
when I leceaved a message from him that he could not 
entcrtam me at dinner, as he had received orders to leave 
for Pans immediately, and to mike over his command to 
( ount d’Erlon On receiving this extraordinary intelligence 
I hardly knew whether I wis awake or dreaming, so sur 
prised was I Nevertheless, I went straight to the Marshal, 
who confirmed the message he had sent, and told me tbit 
he had already made over his command 1 blamed him 
for his precipitation, as I feared for the Princes who were 
bringing up the King’s Household to Bille The garrison 
had already adopted the tncoloured cockade, whether by 
order or spontaneously I know not 

General d'Erlon, who, I believe, commanded the division 
before the arrival of Marshal Mortier, had taken part with 
Napoleon, and had even made some attempt in Ins favour 
previous to the announcement of his landing As this act 
of hostility to the Koya! Government had faded, he had 
hidden himself, but was now quite ready to take over the 
command Seeing that the hfarshal was determined » 
start m a few hours, I returned home, sent for a iwssport 
and some horses, entered my carnage, and drove off on 
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the way to Bethunc, so as to avoid the delays which would 
be occasioned along the direct road followed by Marshal 
iMorticr. 

The gates were closed, or at any rate that leading to 
Bethune was, the staff in Lille having forgotten to give 
orders that it should be opened for me. An officer on 
duty there obstinately refused to allow me to pass, notwith- 
standing my rank and my passport, which I showed him. 
I reprimanded him very severely, and threatened him with 
the future weight of my resentment, but at the second 
Restoration I voluntarily forgot all about the matter. A 
good many of the jnivates, however, look up my cause, while 
I sent notice to the Commandant. At length another officer 
arrived and opened the gate. 

On reaching the post-house at La Bassee I found no 
horses. I wished to push on with those I had, but they 
were dead-beat, and I had to give them a rest. While 
waiting in the inn I heard my name pronounced in a neigh- 
bouring room. Nobody knew who I was, but as I wished 
to find out what was the matter I walked in and made 
myself known. A tall young man said he had two letters 
of mine — they were franked with my name. He showed 
them to me, and I recognised them as those I had written 
the previous evening to Monsieur. 

‘ By what accident,’ I inquired, ‘ did those letters fall into 
your hands ?’ 

He answered that the Commissary-General, to whom I 
had given them, and who was a great friend of his, had 
asked him to follow one or other of the two roads on the 
chance of meeting Monsieur, while he went off to visit a 
friend in the neighbourhood. It was evident that he cared 
very little for what might happen to his Royal Highness. I 
took possession of the letters, and, my horses Jieing i 
pursued my journey. ^ 
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It has eight or nine o'clock at night ^\hen I reached 
Bdthune The gates were closed, and I had great difficult) 
m getting them opened A portion of the King’s House- 
hold was on the watch there, as a detachment of the garrison 
of Arras, apparently hostile had presented themselves, and 
demanded admittance The Due de Berrj, perhaps im 
prudently, had gone out and forced them to retreat, but 
there was reason to fear that they might come back at mght 
m larger numbers 

Monsieur had learned, I know not how, that the King 
had quitted Lille the pre\ious morning He determined 
W go and join him by the shortest road with all the avail 
able troops Notwithstanding advice to the contrarj, they 
took abominable cross-country roads, where many carnages 
and guns remained fast in the mud, instead of following the 
high road to La Bassee, whence, b> another good road) 
they could have reached Bailleul, but the> were frightened 
by the sight of the Arras detachment, and dreading lest 
they should meet another from the garrison at Lille, the) 
prepared to go across country 1 heard that, before start 
ing, Monsieur had decided to disband the remainder of the 
Household 

As soon as my arrival in the town became known, a large 
number of Generals and superior officers came to me for 
advice As they were not in a position to defend them 
selves, I told them to put into execution the orders the) 
had, to send notice to Lille and Arras so as to prevent 
hostilities, lay down their arms, distnbute the funds remain 
ing to each company, or give up a few months’ piy, m order 
that everyone might be enabled to procure plain clothes, 
for m uniform, and travelling smgl), thej nn the risk of 
being attacked at every step 
General Dessole was also at B€thune , he wis in com 
mand of the National Guard at Pans, but, as he m alto 
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Secretary of State, he had started to rejoin the King at 
Lille. On hearing of his departure, he would neither follow 
him abroad nor return to Paris ; he begged me to accom- 
pany him to Amiens, and we travelled together. The town 
of Doullens was crowded with cavalry, at the head of whom 
was General Excelmans, hastening after the King’s House- 
hold. I had stopped to breakfast, and he came to see me, 
looking rather uneasy. He had had cause of complaint 
against the Royal Government, and had consequently 
warmly embraced Napoleon’s cause. 

‘ What !’ I exclaimed, ‘ do you mean to say that you 
would have the heart to fall, sword in hand, upon a few 
brave men who have remained true to their oaths ? Why 
don’t you arrest me ? for I tell you I have kept mine, too, 
and will never serve the cause you have embraced. Think 
what you are doing. Sooner or later you must certainly be 
entangled in the meshes of the vengeance that cannot fail 
to overtake you. All the great Powers are marching towards 
our frontiers ; tremble at the results of a reaction !’ 

These observations had little effect upon General Excel- 
mans, because he was excited and embittered. He was an 
excellent man at heart, very brave, but excitable 3 he would 
have done his duty well had he been employed. He pro- 
mised me, however, that he would slacken his speed and 
respect the liberty of individuals. 

At the next stage an advance-courier met mine. He 
belonged to Marshal Ney, and there was, consequently, no 
hope of avoiding him. We were then serving very different 
sides. Just as our carriages were passing, he ordered his to 
stop. 

‘You are 'going to Paris?’ he cried, ‘You will be w^ell 
received. 'Fhe Emperor will welcome you.’ 

‘ I will spare him that trouble,’ I replied. ‘ I sh"’1 
see him, neither shall I join his party.’ 
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^^lth these \\ords ^\e parted My determination was 
fixed onl} to stop in Pans just long enough to attend to 
some business, to see no one, and to start again immediatel} 
for Courcelles A fen dajs vrere sufficient for me 
General Dessole would not remain in Amiens , he could 
not remember the name of a single friend in the toiin, and 
did not consider himself m safety there He preferred (o 
push on to the neighbourhood of Pans, and only enter it 
after nightfall I stopped at ^Icouen I undenrent a close 
examination at the bamer, but my passport wxis in order, 
and we were allowed to enter Poor Dessole’s memor) 
again completely deserted him He was much disturbed, 
and \ ery nnMous as to what might happen to him Napoleon 
did not like him I told him that at the end of the Rue 
de Clich) I should lea\e my carnage, and go in search of 
news He fancied that we were followed^ 1 did not care if 
we were We separated, he still in doubt as to what be would 
do or where he would go, and not daring to return home 
I went to the house of jour sister De Massa, but found 
no one at home, and had no belter success at the houses of 
several other friends I then decided to go home. Madame 
de Sdmonulle, who knew that mj return was expected, was 
waiting for me, and I was much surprised at finding General 
Dessole with her He told me that, when we sepirated, he 
had obserxed that our carnages were watched , he had there- 
fore jumped into mine, and on entering mj courtjard had 
found the same sple^ ther«. In answer to m> porter, who 
asked what thej wanted, they replied that they had order* 
to be there, but the) had excntually taken their dtpariure 
I do not know whither Dessole had sent his carnage 1 
offered him a bed, which he refused, though he not 
know where to betake birosclf, and was in terror of Urn, 
arrested For m\ own iwrt, I feared nothing personal!) , I 
was guaranteed bj the sentces I had rendered to .Nafwieon 
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at the time of his abdication at Fontainebleau. I had also 
heard from General Ricard, who had come from Vienna to 
Lille, bearing to the King the resolution passed by the Con- 
gress on March 13, that he had read a little pamphlet upon 
a visit to Elba, in which Napoleon had spoken of me in 
laudatory terms. General Ricard promised to give me this 
little publication, but I never received it. 

In order to induce General Dessole to do something, I 
suggested to Madame de Semonville that she should take 
him in her carriage and drive very fast through different 
quarters of the town, so as to put any spies off the scent. 
The advice was followed, they started, and I heard next day 
that Dessole had safely reached the country. 

I gave my porter the strictest orders to admit no one but 
my family or a few friends whose names I mentioned to 
him. I sent my carriages to Courcelles, intending to follow 
them very shortly, and hastened to settle my business, 
when, at the moment that I least expected it, the porter 
announced Marshal DavoGt, the Minister of War. He had 
been foolish enough to believe that my orders could not be 
applicable to so important a personage. In order to avoid 
the unpleasantness of this interview, I told him to say that 
I was unwell, and not able to see him. While I was utter- 
ing the words, the Marshal, who overheard them, entered. 

‘Too late!’ said Davout ; ‘I have to speak to you on 
very important matters.’ 

I had no choice but to listen. When we were alone, the 
Prince of Echmiihl began with some ordinary remarks ; 
then, coming to Napoleon, he said that he was sent by him 
to reiterate to me the expression of his gratitude for the 
course I had pursued during the last agony of the Empire ; 
that he wished to thank me himself, and that he offered me 
an interview, which should be either private or public, as 
wished. — 
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I had no hesitation m refusing I a^s^\ered that I had 
been faithful to his cause and his person until the last 
moment, that I had now undertaken other engagements 
n hich I should carry out \\ith the same fidelity , that I felt 
sure that Napoleon knen me too well to imagine that I 
could be seduced by temptation of fortune, title, or bnllnnt 
employment, that my determination was firm, and my mind 
made up, and that insistence was useless I added, in n 
decided voice, that a continuance of this conversation, 
painful as if was to both of us, would be an outrage upon 
my honour, my feelings, and my pride 
‘You appear, Macdonald,’ said the Minister, ‘to hive 
tried and condemned us ad ver> summarily < Speaking for 
I entered into no engagement whatever with the 
Bourbons I was m command at Hamburg when Napoleon 
fell they permitted me to be attacked m scurrilous 
pamphlets, to which I replied I have never even seen 
the King, nor have I received an> thing at his hands. I 
am, therefore, free, and I embrace the cause of hbert), 
which I have long defended’ 

‘No doubt,’ I answered, ‘liberty and Napoleon arc 
synonymous terms These liberties will end b} putting 
chains on our necks 'Ve shall see Europe raised ngaimt 
us, drunk with revenge and resentment, from which, hitherto, 
France has been preserved merely by the Czar’s authorii) 
Did not the Charter ensure us all the libert) and mdepen 
dencewecould desire? The institutions would ha»e secured 
to us these two great bases of the social edifice No dou t 
the Royal Government has committed grave cnors, but 
consider the immensity of the peril mto which iresfca ut 


• Hamburg, u should bo mmoniUwI. I"''! pibmil,. <•>» »lir> 
the fall of fans, in 1814. Tlie CMipa'S" ■" 
haic been gteatly altered m ctonclet had tbu al Ic (iemral lieen free I 
h-i\ e tvVen part in it m place of of Grmicnj 
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to be dragged, and judge for yourself whether these errors 
were of such a nature as to render a complete overturn 
necessar)', and to call for an inquiry. I am wrong,’ I added 
warmly ; ‘ there will be no inquiry. Can France, divided 
as she is to-day, resist a coalition of foreigners and their 
armies ?’ 

‘But,’ he argued, ‘the Emperor assures us that Austria 
is on our side.’ 

* Either he deceives himself or he is deceiving you. 
Have you seen the declaration of the Congress of Vienna ?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Read it.’ 

‘ Is this an authentic copy ?’ 

‘It was sent to the King by Monsieur dc Talleyrand. 
General Ricard brought it to Lille, where it was immediately 
printed, published, and advertized. I am surprised that it 
did not reach you by courier.’ 

‘ The deuce ! This alters the case. May I take it with 
me ?’ 

‘ You may : I have several copies.’ 

He retired. Although it was clear to me that he was 
shaken, he continued in the occupation of his post, and 
eventually had reason to repent of having done so. I was 
then able to render him considerable service. 

I reiterated my orders to my porter, which were thence- 
forward carried out rigorously. General Mathieu Dumas, 
who had been chief of my staff when I commanded the 
Army of the Grisons, came to see -me. He was refused 
admission. He was intimate with Marshal Davoht, whom 
he had recently served in the same capacity as he had me. 
I suspected that he was charged by Napoleon and the 
Marshal with a mission of the same nature; nor was I 
mistaken, for, finding that he could not see me, he wrote 
to me upon the subject, and added that he begged me to 
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consent to an mterwew or else to go to the ToJlenes. J 
answered so strongly, and giving such reasons for m) 
refusal, as at length to secure my being left in peace I 
was on ver> good terms with Mathieu Dumas I was sort) 
not to see him , but, m our respective positions, I should 
have been wrong to receive turn 

During my work at Lille, and since mj return, I ex 
penenced every now and then a difficult} m breathing, 
which occasioned me some inconvenience It was a pre- 
monitoT} s) mptom of an attack of gout, which laid me up 
on the ver) day preceding that fixed for mj departure 
The attack was very severe I should have been choked 
had they not succeeded m drawing n down to my feet It 
caused me tortures, and lasted three months, so I was 
compelled to postpone my departure 
As soon as I was well enough I started, but stopped at a 
distance of six leagues from Pans to rest for a day hilc 
there I heard of the disaster at Waterloo As this 
catastrophe put the finishing stroke to Napoleon's political 
career, I renounced my intention of continuing my joumej, 
thmkinc that I might assut m hastening the return of thv 
King — our one hope of preventing anarchy 
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Honour. 

Events succeeded each other rapidly in 1815. The re- 
mains of the army were collected around Paris, Xapoloon 
was once more compelled to abdicate, and a temporary 
Government establi.shcd. This Government, wishing to 
gauge the opinions of the Generals, called a meeting, to 
which I was invited. I refused to attend it, as I had 
resigned my command to the King, and fell that, if I 
accepted the invitation, I should appear to be associating 
myself with recent events and recognizing an order of things 
which my opinions would not allow me to support. 

One of the first proceedings of this Government had been 
- to raise new levies and organize battalions of federates, who 
soon adopted a bullying, threatening manner towards all who 
were not in agreement with them — that is to say, the par- 
tisans of Royal Government. I decided to return secretly 
to Paris, so as to be on the spot and better able to profit by 
chance events. I entered it at night, and look shelter with 
one of my aides-de-camp. So well hidden was I that next 
day everyone knew where I was ! This discovery did me 
no harm ; on the contrary, it brought about an interview 
with Monsieur Hyde de Neuville, who bro’’ • v( 

-"■i- •. 
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hte than never) a note from the Duchesse d'Angoulfme. 
then in London, and unlimited poirers from the Lmg, mlh 
a nomiiialion to a membership m a secret Goiernment, 
ilhich iras to restore proper authority as soon as possible 
Jtonsieur H}de de Neuville, who had quitted Ghent a 
niomh preiiousli, had been to London in the hope of find 
mg means of returning to France They nere fighting on 
the frontlet, so it would have been imprudent to attempt to 
enter there 

SevenI pmate meetm^p v^ere held in my house, of ^^hlch 
I had* openly retaken possession \\ e had manj supporters 
in the capital, and it was proposed to risk a Rojahst mo^e 
ment I was opposed to it, as I did not see bow «e were to 
struggle against the temporary Oovernmeni with Foucht^at 
Its head, and also because the army was suli loo eNasperated 
to abandon the cause into which it had been dragged 

Our part} consisted of Marshal Oudinot (Duke of Reggio), 
of Messieurs de Semonsille, 0’Andre, Du Bouchage, and 
Baron Fnsquier, with one or twoothers whose names I hi\e 
forgotten Baron Pasquier entered while we irere discussing 
the advantages of, and objections to attempting a rising 
He brought Monsieur de Vnrolles with him, both had juvt 
come from Fouch^ They dcrJired that the movement was 
unnecessary , that the Duke of Otranto (Fouche) nas in the 
interests of the h-ing , that he had received from him plenary 
pow ers later than ours , that our intentions w etc know n, our 
every step watched, and that we should infalliWy fail Uaran 
Pasquier added that in a few days vve should have by foice 
things that we might vainly attempt to obtain by other means 

Rtonsieur de Vnrolles confirmed whit he sard, and they 
added that they enjoyed the full confidence of the Duke of 
Otranto, who did nothing without asking and taking thevr 
opinion Monsieur de VitrolJes was an uhn RopUst, and 
was therefore above suspicion 
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We decided to do nothing, but thought it would be only 
proper to inform the King of the reason why we took no 
steps. One of us was to be deputed to go to his Majesty, 
and I was asked to undertake the mission ; I agreed. 
Fouche was informed of this next day ; he wished to see me. 
I at first felt very strong disinclination to such an interview, 
but was persuaded to agree to it, as I was informed that I 
should be told of many things for the King which could not 
be entrusted to paper. The capitulation of Paris and an 
armistice had just been arranged ; the French army was 
retiring across the Loire. 

At the appointed hour I went to the Tuileries, where the 
temporary Government held its sittings, I expected to be 
received privately, but I found the Duke of Otranto and 
some of his colleagues amid a number of Generals and 
others. Several came to greet me. A heated discussion 
ensued. I treated them very severely, reproaching them for 
the misfortunes under which France was groaning, and ac- 
cusing them of having provoked the strangers, who in two 
days would be masters of Paris. They all talked at once, 
and such nonsense that at last Fouche took me aside, and 
said : 

‘ Never mind them they are a set of fools.’ 

One of his colleagues called to me, in a loud voice : 

‘ Monsieur le Mardchal, you are going to see the King. 
Tell him that what we want is independence, the tricoloured 
cockade and ’ 

I did not hear the remainder, contenting myself with a 
shrug of my shoulders. The days of the temporary Govern- 
ment were numbered. 

Fouche confirmed all that Pasquier and De Vitrolles had 
told me the previous evening at oiir meeting — he was working 
on behalf of the King. He begged me to assure his Majest” 
of his devotion and fidelity — to say that, if he had play 
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part m recent e\ents, it was onl) in order to serve him 
better ' He ui^ed me to impress upon him the ad\nsabilii> 
of coming quick]}, and of preceding the foreigners, if pos 
sible, so as to check anj movement bj hts presence. He 
added that, if the King wished to give an agreeable surpnse 
to the nation, and thus attract the army to himself, he should 
wear the tncoloured cockad^ which he ought to mind the 
less as he had worn it before the emigration He ended 
by asking me to go and see Davoflt, Commander m-cbicf 
and Minister for ^Var, who was evpecting me, and would 
give me my passport 1 took leave of Fouch^, and went to 
the War Office. 

Marshal Davoflt received me warmly He told me that 
the effective force of the army that was going to the other 
side of the Loire amounted to 150000 men and 30,000 
horses, with 750 pieces of ordnance, that he would place 
this imposing force at the Kings senice >f he would leave 
them the tncoloured cockade and wear it himself, that the 
great majonty of people m Fnnce were deeply attached to 
these colours, under which they had so o ten fouijht vie 
tonously , that that would be thel>est means of regaining the 
affection of all citizens worthy of the name , and that his 
Majesty might then gn e the anny a chief of bis o\vn choice, 
if It did not please him to leave him (Davout) at its head 
I promised, as I had done to Fouche, to relate faithfully 
to the King all that I had heard , hut I added that I doubled 
his accepting the conditions laid down 

As a matter of policy, I am stiU convinced that the adojv 
tion of these colours, on the occasion of the first Rcstorauoiv 
would have saved France from the calamities that neighed 
so heasily upon her , but at such a moment, in presence of 
the allies, could the King honourabij decide upon such a 
couise? y though policj excuses eier) thing, men the 
greatest nusnhes, one bad been committed at the fits' 
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Restoration, and perhaps, also, at the second, because this 
was not clearly understood. It cannot be said that the 
mistake was committed a second time owing to want of 
good advice. The King w^as inclined to give way when I 
saw him, but the counsellors he brought from Ghent dis- , 
suaded him. 

I started with Monsieur Hyde de Neuville ; although w'e 
were serving the same cause, I was far from sharing his 
extreme opinions. A staff-officer passed us through the 
outposts, and it was with a feeling of sorrow that I found 
myself among those of the foreigners. 

It was believed that the King w'as at Cambrai ; but that, 
very day he had come to sleep at Arnouville, a few leagues 
from Paris. His Ministers preceded hitn ; I met them 
rather on this side of Louvres. 'I'hey halted on learning 
who I was. They had no news from Paris, and that wirich 
I brought appeared to them so important as to make them 
anxious that the King should stop at Gonesse, whither we 
went to wait for him. 

His Majesty embraced me very cordially, praising the 
fidelity I had maintained towards him. He gave me a 
private interview, which lasted for a full hour. ’'J'’he King 
could not get over his surprise at finding tiie importance 
that was attached to so apparently trivial a thing as the 
cockade — ‘ a plaything ’ he called it. 

‘But, your Majesty,’ said I, ‘were you only playing when 
you once adopted and wore these colours ?’ 

‘The circumstances were very different,’ he replied. ‘ Al 
that time I had to master the Revolution.’ 

‘And to make use of it,’ 1 hastily remarked, ‘on yoin 
first return. The circumstances are the .same now, lyioo'- 
over, were not these in former days the colouis of llii' 
Royal Family, and did not the Dutch receive then) Imni 
Henry IV. ?’ 
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Yes, answered the King^ *but they were the Inery 
colours of his house ’ 

‘ No doubt your Majesty will also remember that at the 
gates of the capital the same monarch remarked that " Pans 
was well worth a Mass”? 

‘ Certainly , but it was not a very Catholic speech ’ 

Finally the King said he would consult his Ministers and 
allies, and took me on with him to Arnouville 

After dinner, Monsieur, the Due de Berry, the principal 
officers, and some of the Ministers came in The King 
said 

‘My brother, my nephew, here is our fnend the Marshal, 
embrace him ' 

Monsieur did it with very good grace, but his son dis 
played some embarrassment and reluctance I do not know 
whether he thought the favour too great, or whether he rfr 
membered the discussion we had had before the departure 
of the King Conversation turned naturally upon existing 
circumstances and the causes that had produced them 
Everybody indiscnnunately, but especially the arm}, wvs 
accused of having joined a colossal plot to upset the Kojal 
Government and restore Napoleon 

I, on the other hand, maintained that the faults of which 
I could speak boldly, since they had been avowed boldlj m 
the proclamation of Cambrai — prodigality, injustice, abuses, 
favours distributed without discernment, violation of the 
Charter, haughtiness, contempt — had contributed to embitter 
the army and a portion of the nation, that even hid 
Napoleon not appeared, there would have been risings, as 
they had been foreshadowed bj unmistakable portents. 1 
declared, with the same boldness, that certain Centrals had 
not followed a straight line, to use the expression of Count 
Terrand, that when they found their influence spreading 
the appearance of their old leader had sufficed to turn all 
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their heads, as a spark miu,hi create a connapralioii ; that, 
on the whole, the othcers were not guilty ; and that, in 
acting as they had done, they simply followed the regimental 
money-chests. A proof, an unanswerable proof, that there 
had been no plot was contained in the fact that thiring the 
Hundred Days no individuals had boasted of haring h.ul 
anything to do with it. Had it been otherwise, men would 
have been proud of it, and publicly solicited rewards. 
Surely those who had done wrong would trot have been 
kept from self-glorification by vanity or indifforenre. 

‘There is much truth, my brother, in what the Marshal 
says,’ remarked the King ; but the audience did not appear 
convinced. The King dismissed us. 

Next day I saw several of the Ministers privately; they 
appeared uncertain what to advise, but to me it seemed 
clear that they had already resolved to reject the propo.sals 
I had brought the previous day to Goncssc. Monsieur do 
Talleyrand, who had been sent to Ncuilly to the allied 
Generals, had returned to give an account of his mission. 
A council had been held immediately upon his arrival, and 
after a short deliberation he .started again for Neuilly, no 
doubt in order to announce the result to his allies, I 
learned that Fouche had gone there also, more probably to 
treat for his own private interests than for those of I'Vanco. 

I tackled the Ministers immediately upon the subject of 
the colours. They somewhat awkwardly admitted that the 
presence and opposite opinion of the allies had placed an 
invincible obstacle in the way. It became obvious that, if 
we could no longer impo.se acts of government, we must 
submit to accepting those of the conqueror. Several of 
them, Baron Louis, the Marquis de Jaucourt, and others, 
invited me to a conference in the open air, and I learned 
that they were charged to reconstruct the Ministry, and 
to offer me the Secretaryship for War. The Due de 
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Feltre* was standing not far from us I pointed him out, 
and said 

‘ There is the man %Mih the best right to u ' 

*No, Said Baron Loms, ‘^se mil not ha\e as a colleague 
a man who, m a speech in the Chamber of Peers, under a 
representatne Government dared to proclaim that “\\hat 
the King wills, the Law wills” 

I had myself heard these remarkable words, and this 
resuscitation of a superannuated maxim, dating from the 
time of absolute monarchs, had produced considerable mur 
munngs against, and some abuse of, their author 
I at first pleaded my incapacity the condition of Trance 
and of the army I declared plainly that, foreseeing as 1 
did acts of severity, I would not consent to be made the 
instrument for applying them to men who were unfortunate 
rather than guilt) , that, m short, I had neither strength 
courage, nor capacity to support such a burden The) 
pressed me, but to no purpose, the) then exhibited great 
regret, which I had no reason for not beheimg sincere, 
and begged me to name somebody Tnere were Lw 
Generals who bad taken no part in this Resolution I 
named them, and left the choice to my auditors — Mortitr, 
Oudmot, Gouvion St Cyr, Dessole, and some others whom 
I do not now recollect They desired m) opinion upon the 
subject of the two last I had no connection with nor an) 
feeling for or against either 

‘ Is SI Cyr fond of work? they asked ' Many people 
say he is lazy 

‘ I am not aware of it He is a man of great miht^O 
capacity, firm, honest, jealous of other people* 
the armj he is regarded as what is vulgarlj called a 
bed fellow ’ In the coldest manner im-igtnable he allowed 
his neighbours to be beaten without attempting lo assut 
* General Chrkc, ^\ar unJer Najiotcwn 
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them, and then criticised them afterwards. But this 
opinion, not uncommon among soldiers, is perhaps ex- 
aggerated, and he is admitted to have wits, calmness, and 
great capabilities.’ 

He justified this opinion both in the army and at the 
War Office. 

Dessole seemed, at the moment, to be more in favour 
with my interlocutors. His character was gentler, more 
trusting than the other’s ; he also possessed greater adminis- 
trative qualities, having generally occupied the post of chief 
of the general staff. But under existing circumstances, and 
after so great an alarm, it was indispensable to select a man 
who combined firmness and conciliation. The former of 
these qualities should predominate, and it was just that 
one in which Dessole was lacking. He had recently given 
proof of this in my presence when I brought him back from 
Bethune to Paris — hesitating, undecided, not knowing what 
to do. However, he afterwards became President of the 
Council and Foreign Secretary. 

Loud were the railings against France and the army, as 
I have mentioned in my account of the conversation the 
foregoing evening 3 those who were about the Princes and 
who had emigrated vowed vengeance, though I must add 
that their vengeance was to be brought about by means of 
the allied armies. For the sake of truth 1 must add that 
the Ministers with whom I conferred displayed great 
moderation, and lamented with me the disaster of Waterloo, 
and the yoke that the foreigners were preparing for the 
shoulders of our country. 

During our conversation, from which this digression has 
carried me away, we were struck by a sudden uproar rising 
from the courtyard of the castle. We hastened up, and 
saw General Lagrange, who had only one arm, struggling 
with some guards of the blue and red corps. They were 
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abusing him for not having followed to Ghent a company of 
mousqnetmresy of which he was commander, and were (ear 
ing off the emblems of his rank We ran to his assist 
ance, but the Due de Feltre, who was close at hand 
hid already delivered him from the hands of these mad 
men 


I expressed in round terms mv indignation and ni) 
opinion of their cowardice in attacking i one armed officer 
I told them that the) should exhibit their bnverj in 
presence of and against the enemy, and not against a man 
who had given 'proof of his on many baitlefields As soon 
as the King was informed of the occurrence he sent down 
an ev-pression of his indignation, and his intention of inflict 
ing punishment, at the same time he sent for me This 
incident naturally broke off our conference * 

The King began b) thanking me for the firmness T had 
displayed towards his guards, but I stopped him b> sajing 
that It was the Due de Feltre who had put an end to the 
outrage to which General Lagrange had fillen a wenm, 
thnt I had come up too hie, but soon enough, howeicr, to 
leciurt his guards as the) desen ed He then snid that 
he had ordered an inquiry, and would punish the gudt) 
severely 

‘But’ he continued, ‘I had another wome m sending 
for you You told me that Monsieur fouchtt would maU 
over the government to me if I would agree to the con 
ditions you were charged to submit to me I cannot sjKa 
very decidedlj just now, because I must dchheratc with m> 


* Aveij different incident occttrrctl m ow. of Uelenin uhtliattlo 

As Colonel Felton Kar>ej was \<nt«.g Us ' 

SHord arm {lia^bjed and bin^iifr down, le "is on t e !•< 
cut down 1 y the Cs loncl at the hcrl "f ^TiV^Llleah 

him lihen the hiicr hi* def ron i '' 

brought his sword at the cntieal in wnt to a wWlc an 

T One of fhe rt^ici les 
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nlHo 5 : hill you undcrsinnd thni tuy diy.niiy will tint suffer 
me lo take the reins from /hV hnmls. Return, therefore, to 
Paris, tell him to make over his powers to you, and that 
I will not fail to requite the services he has rceetilly done 
me.’ 

1 knew that the Duke of Otranto was nt Ncuilly in con- 
forence with the allied (icnerals and the Prin«:o of llencvento 
(Talleyrand). 1 had the intelliitcnfc frmn Ilcurnonville. 
Apparently tlie King was ignorant of the faet, for he started, 
hut soon recovered, and said : 

‘ Very good : if he he away you ivill see his colleagues, 
and notify my intentions to them.’ 

‘ Put. Sire, they will do nothing in the nhsenre of their 
Ic.ader, and they are sure not to he all of the .same 
opinion.’ 

* Go, all the same. If you do not see them, remain in 
Paris : in the contrary event, come b.ack a.s soon as possible 
and inform me of what h.as happened.’ 

I bowed, and was about to start upon this mission, when 
he siopjred me, and said : 

‘ Mv clear Marshal, there is vet another service which 1 
am going to ask of your zeal and, giving me a folded paper 
that was lying on his writing-table, he continued : 

‘This is your nomin.alion ns ,‘\rch- Chancellor of the 
Legion of Ilonour. It was presented to me by Monsieur 
de Talleyrand, and I signed it at Roye.’ 

I refused this office for the same reasons as those I had 
l)rcviously given in refusing the Ministry of War. At the 
w'ord ‘Ministry’ the King seemed surprised, but said with 
great kindness that he considered me equally worthy of 
either, and insisted so much tliat I ended by giving way. 
He largely increased the dignity of the office by restoring 
to it the title of a Secretaryship of State, and permitting it 
to have direct communication with the Sovereign. These 
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prn lieges had existed under the Empire, but had been 
suppressed at the Restoration, the title had been reduced 
to that of Chancellor onlj, and the officer could onl) com 
municate ^\ith the King through the Minister of the House 
hold I was to be dependent upon the President of the 
Council, inasmuch as his countersignature was necessar) * 
When this matter was settled I started for Pans to carr) out 
the mission with which the King had charged me 
On the way 1 reflected upon what had happened during 
the morning Why, on the one hand, were the Ministers I 


have quoted so anxious to secure my services, while, on the 
other, the King pressed me so earnestly to accept the Arch 
Chancellorship ^ He, clearly, was but the echo of Monsieur 
de Talleyrand, who was interested in keeping me out of 
the Government, where I should have been too much in 
his way , but as the King, apparenil), wished that I should 
hold some office, the Prince of Bcnevenio suggested tbt 
Legion of Honour for me. It was clear that some intnguc, 
of which his colleagues were kept m ignoranct, was con 
cealed under this business The matter had been arrangctl 


between the King and the Minister, who m his haste haci 
forgotten to countersign the appointment. I did not think 
well to have this informality put right It was now u^e ms, 
as I was already in office The document has remain in 


the same state ever since 


* I thml, I ha>e alr«d> referred to the question cf 
founded for the daughters of members of the Order no 

to read over again what I have written on this subject, roma ® ' 

I long since contracted I write a great deal arid lerj np) > 

discover many mistakes, but in order to correct Ihcni « v,.- ,,me 

erase them or recommence my work, and I s ou 
enough, although I rise very eaifj (Tfsc secret iv * 

,™e, Ld never ,L) Ilo.ever.do no, 

habits, write less and more coiiectl) Bat. a , f'* . 

notes are for you alone, and jou will make allowances y 
hoteby Marshal AlacdonaU 



(In \hc r.'.u! 1 u. 


10 ihror,,:/., in; t •'> ;,r. 

v'.o.-'.tjn.: t)'--' mo' 
I’anMan XroJon.-i! (Un-.ijt 
ni AinmsviUc. otns v.v lu- 
lind ; ivr o\r','.rn;.( o* o It •• 
him. A*? n m.’iii-.'j t'f 
ncM time 1 <,iv. him h< v,„. 
hi.^ conrniie. 

Accoruin^l Ki my ;mi;< r, 
of Oirmiio U'ov.diri Vvh.t 


in the temjxn.iry Cuivtrm 
for the litne. Si'.n o v. 
1 remained «\uiet. 
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The kings Second Entrj into Pans— The Army of the Loire-The 
Ordimnces of Julj — Resignation of the Pnnce of EcLtnuh{~ 
Marshal Macdonald taV.es the Coftimand — Gallantry of General 
Drouot — His Modesty and Religious Feeling— Judinal Murder of 
the Hero of Bcresma — Last Moments of Marshal Ncy — Infamous 
Ilehasiour of General Lecchi— Anecdotes of the Fmperors Vtdes 
de Camp 

Earl\ the next mornmg a cotiner brought me an order to 
be at St Dems at midday I started m uniform, followed 
b> a saddle-horse, when at the turning from the Chcmin dc la 
Revoke, opposite the castle of St Ouen, I perceived iheropl 
carnages and escort, coming out of St Dems, and following 
the direct road I mounted m> horse and rode across countr), 
catching up the procession }ust as »t vms entering the \ illage 
of La Chapelle The King tvaved his hand to me m a 
fnendl) manner, and so did Monsieur Marshal Si Cjt and 
some Generals surrounded the carriage I joined them 
The reception b) the Parisians was less demonsintue 
than at the first entia On the boulevards thej neretien 
colder than in the suburbs and the Rue St Denis At that 
point Marshal Monccj joined the procession The King 
turned a\ia\ his head from his salute, and ^^onslcur with 
dren his hand indignant]} when the Marshal advanced 
respectful!} to take it He was m disgrace for havin,, con 
tinued m office during the Hundred Daj-s * 

• It 1-, greall> to the honour of Marshal Monecy that he k IJly 
refu ctl to laVe part in the trial of Marshal Nej 
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On reaching the Tuileries I was much surprised, and no 
doubt others were also, at seeing close by the door of the 
throne-room the Duke of Otranto, to whom the King gave 
his hand as he passed ! I was not less surprised at learning 
that on the previous evening he had been appointed Minister 
of Police. 

I had heard on the road that St. Cyr was to have the 
War Office. It was a very good choice, but from the state 
of mind in which I had left tiie Ministers after our inter- 
view in the park at Arnouville, I rather expected it to have 
been given to Dessole, towards whom they seemed then 
inclined. These events happened on July 8. 

A few days later I was installed as Arch-Chancellor of 
the Legion of Honour, and entered upon my functions. I 
did not, however, take possession of the palace, as it was in 
the hands of the allies. 

The army had retired to the other side of the Loire, and 
took its name from the river. Its Commander, Marshal 
Davout, Prince of Eckmlihl, had made it take the oath and 
put on the white cockade. He then resigned. Eyes seemed 
turned to me to take his place ; the King sent for and pro- 
posed it to me. I realized all the weight attaching to so 
thorny and difficult a command, for now there was no 
longer any question of fighting an enemy, but of fighting 
opinions, and to induce the army to submit to disbandment, 
which was being openly discussed, only, it was said, this 
disbandment was to take the shape of a formation of 
soldiers and officers into new corps, to be called legions. 

I pointed out to his Majesty how inconvenient to myself 
personally, and how little in the interests of the State, such 
an appointment would be. My objections were anticipated. 
The King did his utmost to remove them, but it was not 
an easy task. I had always borne a strong affection for this • 
army, notwithstanding its errors, and perhaps because it 
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realized them, and I had to expect opposition to the pro 
posed measures, and excitement secretlj kept up bj tlie 
allies, who were anxious to reopen hostilities, so as to have 
an excuse for crossing the I oire and wasting a new countr) , 
and last, there was a feeling a^mst me, because I had 
taken no part in the unhappy conBict of the Hundred Days 
I have since had proofs that I was mistaken as to this last 
point , the army appreciated my character, my honest), and 
my friendly feeling towards it, and respected my opinions 
and conduct It remembered that a year previously 1 had 
worked hard for the interests of the Emperor and his 
family, and that I had been the last to acknowledge the 
new order of things I owed Napoleon nothing, he had 
long neglected me and left me under the burden of a sort 
of disgrace , but he was m trouble, and I forgot everything 

The King insisted so strongly, so obstinately, upon the 
personal service he begged me to do him— those arc his 
own words — that he overcame my scruples I consented, 
but upon two solemn conditions Firstly, that I should 
have absolute freedom of action, secondly, that I should 
never be called upon to act as the instrument m any steps 
that might be taken against individuals stifl fess that I 
should be charged with their execution After these mo 
essential points were settled, the King sent me to the W ar 
Oihee for my instructions 

After expressing great satisfaction at hearing that I had 
yielded to the King’s wishes, Jfarshal St Cyr told me that 
be could not conceal the importance of this command, of 
which the Prince of Eckmuhl could endure no more , that 
hvs entreaties to be relieved became more and more pressing 
by ev ery courier, and that he begged me to hasten m) prt 
parations and go to Bourges as soon as possiblu I e 
impolitic ordinances of July 25 * '^hereby levtnl (»cn(.ra 1 
and other persons who had taken an activxi iwrt in t le 
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Hundred Days were banished or brought up for trial, had 
been published, and, will it be believed? these sentences 
had been pronounced upon a report from Fouche, Duke of 
Otranto, Minister of Police — from him who before and 
during the period had so largely participated in the events 
with which they were filled ! 1 was very anxious as to the 

effect these measures would have on the army. A consola- 
tion, however, was awaiting me at Bourges — Massa, your 
sister’s hu.sband, had, much against his will, been sent there 
as Prefect ; his wife had accompanied him, and I went to 
stay in their house. 

My arrival created great e.xcitement and general uneasi- 
ness, which I dissipated next day when I received a visit 
from the corps, headed by the Marshal Prince of Kckmiihl, 
whom I had informed of all that had passed. The Generals 
feared that my despatch-box was filled with orders of arrest 
or deprivation. I undeceived them by saying that I had 
too high an opinion of them to believe that any among them 
could injure me by thinking me capable of deceiving them. 
They assured me that it had never entered the head of one 
of them. 

‘ Let those,’ I continued, * who are unfortunate enough to 
appear on these fatal ordinances take measures for their 
safety ; they have not a moment to lose. At any minute 
orders may arrive of which I shall be powerless to prevent 
the execution ; the only thing I can do is to give them this 
warning and facilitate their means of escape.’ 

Several of them were present, and profited by my advice. 
Amongst others were Generals Laborde and Brayer, the 
latter of whom had commanded at Lyons on the occasion 
of the catastrophe of March lo. It was he who had told 
me, at the decisive moment, that all measures had been 
taken to prevent my departure. He was now much ashamed, 
and stammered out his excuses. 
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‘ Fly wis my answer 

General iJrouot not only disdained to flee, but insisted 
upon forestalling his arrest by going and surrendering him 
self at the Abbaye prison All aiguments were unavailing 
to turn him from this determination, which he put into im 
mediate execution As it fell out, he acted wisely, for at 
his trial be was acquitted He was the most upright and 
modest man I have ever known — well educated, brave, 
devoted, simple m manners His character was lofty and 
of rare probity * 

However, in the case of political crimes, for so they are 
called by those who tnumpb, the wisest plan is to flee from 
immediate vengeance One can explain afterwards Time 
(which allays passions and party spirit) and intervening 
events co-operate m producing indulgence and forgetfulness 


* An interesting pictuie of ihc gallint Ctcnvrfll Dfoiioi (not to Ik. 
cnnfoimtletl with (jeneral Droucl, Count D 1 rlon, rccenllj TcftrrcJ lo 
in ibesc pafcs) is giwn m 0<leJebcn s ‘ Camjvngn of iSjy ' 

• Drouot, the well known Commamlcr of the Ailillety of iht Giiarit 

was a very tenntkahlc man lie always InJ a smitf Itihfe«ith 
him to read, which constituted hi'> chief dchght> and he avnwe*! it 
openly to the persons in the Iinj>cnal 'uitc— a pceuliantj not a hu!c 
rimarkablc in lint stalT, nnd the ndnussion of which requircif rt t staAl 
degree of moral courage He wav not without a certain shi leof luj’cr 
-.mion, for, as Isipoleon usually brought him forward at the m >'l 
harardous moment, amf he was alu-ays esfwsctl at ihe hca 1 of hi> 
troops, his vmnuon was full uf IKril , and he was careful r n such pc« 
sions to array himself in his oH uniform of General of Vrtillcrj, as he 
had tong worn if, and never rcctiml any Mjurj VSben near tie 
enemy he always dismounlcrl from horseliack, and advan^a in » t in 
the middle of hss gunv and b> a nwnt «tnorihnar> chance reiihcr 
himstlf nor his horv? w te ever woande^l Ih* mpilc-ty wav «jua ti 
hva knowledge, hvsfulelity to h» courage an! he gavea dnmng | r^f 
. f the latter ijualuy hy accomionyum Aapotcon to Hl« ami M the 
general defection by which the more e«lre<3 ‘ f ihe I nij<M t » 

Iwunty were di gracetl <Q«ote«l 1> A Ah-on in hiv Ihv ry < 

I uropc,’ vol la ) This was the man invrnlxal t) the Ikwrl* n* ft 
possil le mass.acrc like Marshal Jvey 
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This was exemplified in the case of many of those who were 
aimed at by the ordinances. It would have been the case 
with the unhappy Marshal Ney, had he profited immediately 
by the passports procured by his wife from the leaders of 
the foreign army. She ihiplored him on her knees to lose 
no time in making his escape, but he answered curtly : 

‘ Upon my word, madam, you are in a great hurry to get 
rid of me !’ 

The unfortunate widow herself told me this characteristic 
stor)\ Louis XVIII. told me and many other people that 
when Ney took leave of him, he promised that if he could 
seize Napoleon he would send him back to the King in an 
iron cage. He was an intrepid commander, but very change- 
able in his mind and disposition. I quite believe that he 
made this remark, but am convinced that he would never 
have sullied his reputation by putting it into execution. He 
was too confident, and it cost him his life.* 

' A painfully vivid account of this dark j)age in Frcncli history is 
given in the Comte de Rochechouart's ‘ Memoirs,’ from which the 
following is abridged ; 

‘On the morning of December 7 I took upon myseif,' Mys Roche- 
chouart, ‘ without consulting the prisoner, to order up a carriage. The 
Marshal saluted us. I felt a great relief when I saw him in a blue 
overcoat, with a white neck -handkerchief, shoit black breeches, black 
stockings, and no decorations. I was afraid that he might have been in 
uniform, and that, consequently, it would be necessary to have it “dis- 
graced,” and to have torn off the buttons, epaulettes, and decorations. 
On seeing the bad weather, he said, smiling, “ Here is a nasty day.” 
Then turning round to the cure, who was drawing back to allow him to 
get into the carriage, “Get in, Monsieur le Cure; presently I shall 
precede you.” The two officers of gendarmerie also got into the 
carriage, placing themselves on the front scat. At a few hundred paces 
from the railings of the Luxembourg, in the Avenue of the Observatory, 
the procession halted. Seeing the door opened, the Marshal, who 
expected to go to Crenelle, advised perhaps that a manifestation would 
be made in his favour, said, “What ! already arrived ?” He naturally 
refused to kneel down and to let his eyes be bandaged ; he only asked 
Commandant Saint-Bras to point out to him where he should stand. 
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Speaking of General Drouot recalls to m> memor> an 
anecdote which he did not know, and which I related to 
him in 1820, when he came to see me at Contrex^ville 
A few days before the fatal Battle of Leipsic X was dmmg 
at Dresden ivjth the Emperor m the company of Murat 
and Berthier As we were nsmg from table the Duke of 
Bassano arn\ed Murat took the h mperor aside, and thej 
talked excitedly for a fen moments, when the Emperor, 
turning towards me, said 

‘Ask the Duke of Tareotum, he knons hon infamous!) 
he behaved ’ 


They were talking about the Italian General Lccchi, who 
nas accused of having caused the jeneller Caron to be shot 
at Barcelona, in order to seize his property , and, further, of 
having caused all those to be shot who took part m tfie 
assassination, so as to conceal e\ery trace of the crimt 
This had occurred under my predecessor in Catalonia An 
inquiry had been instituted, it was closed, and the docu 
ments relating to the case were taken to the central police- 
office at Barcelona 


I had just arrived to take up the command and Goicmor 
generalship of the pnncipality, when I receded orders to 
forward all these documents to the Chief Justice I then 
heard the story , so hornble was it that I could not credit 
It, and I s lid so to the Emperor 


He Heed the firing part), «ho hcH their mu-let? m the jwmu n 
‘ Read) ind there, m an aitifmfc I shall rocr f rgcl— v. 

noble, 1.0 calm ?o dignified^and ‘he least bra^a<!o be tt>ol nfT 

his hat, and taking advantage of the short space of lime left h.m I y the 
Adjutant in moving to one side, and gt? inff ‘he ?igwl to fte, he { ro 
nounceef tficve few «orv/ , «*«* I Aw/d le/y didmctly /rrncA^ufi 
I pretest azwtst n) eonUmnaUffn, mj hneur \t these Ud 

words as he placed hi- band on h« bear!, the reports of the rnuAc . 
were heard he fell dead A roll ofthe drums an t the cncs of I/ «}r 
In e the king ' « h.ch arose from the troops f 'iwcrl in a vjuare. ter^ 
rtimaleil this distnal cetemon) The Hero of the HercMna was -o more 
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‘ Indeed I’ he exclaimed ; ‘ it is only too true. The Chief 
Justice studied carefully all the evidence, and reported there- 
upon to me. The proof was complete, and had the scoundrel 
been brought to judgment, as I ought to have ordered him 
to be, he would have been sentenced to death. I refrained 
out of consideration for his family, which had rendered me 
several services during my Italian campaigns.’ Then, turning 
to Murat, he said: ‘You insisted upon hLs being let off 
because of your intimacy with this monster’s sister. But rid 
me of him : I forbid you positively ever to employ him.’ 

Just then General Drouot was announced. He was aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor, and had been sent to Pirna to 
superintend the preparation of a bridge to be thrown across 
the Elbe, and had orders not to return until it was com- 
pleted. The Duke of Piacenza (Le Bran), another aide-de- 
camp, was at Meissen upon similar business. 

‘ Sire,’ said General Drouot, ‘ I come to inform your 
Majesty that the bridge will be finished in an hour.’ 

The Emperor, still excited by his discussion with the 
King of Naples, did not allow him to finish his sentence. 

‘ What do I see !’ he exclaimed in a passion, ‘ a general 
officer who has the honour of serving as my aide-de-camp 
setting the bad example of not entirely carrying out my 
orders ! You deserve to be dismissed ! Go, sir I Return 
to Pirna, and do not let me see you again until the bridge 
is finished !’ 

The unlucky General saluted, and retired without a word. 
The Emperor seemed to have forgotten that he was not 
alone, for when he turned round he showed surprise, and 
immediately changed his tone. 

‘ That is a good man,’ he said ; ‘ he is very distinguished, 
full of merit, modest, a first-rate mathematician. He will be 
a Member of the Institute at the first vacancy.’ 

Just as he was concluding this prognostication, of which 

29 
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after-€vents prevented the realization, the Duke of I’lacenra 
arrived 

‘Is the bridge ready?* asked the Emperor m a hard, 
imperious voice 

‘It will be in two hours, Sire,* was the repl) 

Napoleon scarcely allowed him tune to finish his answer 
He was not angry now, but quite beside himself with rage 
He sent Le Brun back to Meissen, but on rejoining us said 
nothing about a \acanc> in the Institute' 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Inlei view with the Officer;, — Warrants of Arrest — Difficulties at Bouiges 
—Feeling among Napoleon’s Soldiers — lincl of the Disbandmei t — 
Release frohi Bourges— Mission to Lyons — A Startling Confession. 

At my inlerview 1 carefully avoided everything that could 
resemble personal reproach, but represented to my hearers 
the situation of France, the loads which were already weigh- 
ing her down, the necessity of not adding to them, and of 
not aggravating their own position. 

They were moved by my frank and well-intended words : 
tliey promised me their help, and kept their word. The 
most difficult task was to settle differences between them- 
selves. They reproached themselves with having mutually 
seduced and tempted each other. I intervened, in order 
to prevent this leaven of discord being introduced among 
the men, and added ; 

‘ As the faults and errors that have been committed are 
common to all, it is useless to debate the question ; the 
chief thing is to wipe out the recollection of them.’ 

There was already enough discontent among the troops, 
without adding fuel to the flames. The interview had lasted 
a long time ; I saluted them, and they withdrew, all more or 
less satisfied. 

I augured well from it ; the first step had been difficult, 
and the result surpassed my hopes. Conversations at 
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dinner and private Audiences did the rest, and thencefonvird 
^\ e worked \ ery well tc^etber 

\t the end of the day some bod> guards in disguist. 
'irnved, armed with orders to the heads of the gendarmerie 
to assist the bearers m arresting the persons named m the 
ordinances They showed me their instructions and 
authority 

‘ ^ ou must on no account show y ourselv es ’ I said , * for m 
the present state of the army J cannot answer for your 
personal safety Let me quiet them down, I have already 
made a good beginning Remain hidden here I will 
order you some food and will have mattresses prepared m 
a room for you 1 o morrow we will bee what to do ' 

Ihey were far from suspecting my intentions, for greater 
safety, I had their door locked 1 knew not where to find 
the threatened men, to warn them The I’rmcc of Lekmuh! 
bad just left me he was to start next morning for the 
country, but 1 did not know where, to await the turn of 
events I went straight to him and gave him warning 
'Send word at once 'I said ‘to all those whose names art. 
on the lists Send couriers into the cantonments tins will 
give them a start of eight or nine hours ' 

I do not know how they managed it, but thev all gul ckar 
away — even General de I-aborde, who vvas laid up with gout 
at the time 

The next day I set the officers of the liody j^uardv at 
liberty 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ 1 said, ‘you c«n execute your 
mission ’ 

They withdrew, but discovead, somehow, I know not by 
what means, the warnings that bad been gJ'cn, and rcturnc 
a few days later to reproach me with the.r imjut.onmcrn, 
nhich hill brought about the failure of ihcirnut'wn ltic> 
would report it, they said 
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‘ Do so,’ I answered wilh a laiigii ; ‘ but you owe me some 
tlianks, for 1 saved you from the certain fate which awaited 
you had your disguise been iicnelrated.’ 

‘We would have risked it,’ said one of them. 

‘ Then pray why did you disguise yourselves ?’ I retorted. 

'I’his stinging answer disconcerted them. 

‘ Since your mission has now lost its object,’ I continued 
firmly, ‘ in your own interests, (juit the neighbourhood of 
the army at once. Go and make your report.’ 

They withdrew without another word. I never heard 
what report they presented ; die (lovernment maintained 
silence upon the point, but the late Due do Berry, who still 
bore me a grudge for our discussions, wrote to me very 
bitterly. He ended by saying that, were he commanding in 
my place, he would have all the recalcitrants thrown out of 
window ; to which I replied that one would not have time 
to do it, to say nothing of the risk of having to lead the way 
one’s self. 

All my care was now given to soothing down irritation. 
I was laden with work, overwhelmed with complaints from 
the authorities respecting persons under them. Events had 
marched so fast that the departments situated beyond the 
line of the armistice and the junction of the Loire and the 
Rhone had not been warned ; they had no stores, and were 
living from hand to mouth without any security for the next 
day’s provisions. I rearranged the cantonments and en- 
larged them, but without gaining any substantial relief. 
Things had not simply been eaten, they had been wasted, 
and this is always sure to happen when there is no regular 
distribution of rations. However, I should never end if I 
once began entering into all these details. I will go on 
with my story. 

The decision concerning the disbandment came at last. 
Submission was fairl)”^ general. I softened the bitterness of 
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It as far as lay m my potver — consoling some, encouraging 
others My ivhoJe correspondence with the Government !-> 
a standing proof of my efforts, and of the interest I looV in 
each individual case and when the men who had sided 
with the arm) were oppressed and abused by thereactionar) 
party, I warmly defended them in the Chamber of Peers* — 
all that IS in pnnt I also had to defend mj self personal!) 
against strenuous opponents in the matter of that unluck) 
disbandment question The successful part) wished to 
reward me with the post of Grand Venenr^ or b) the gift of 
a fine house or property They insisted , I sterni) refused 
My pride rebelled at such a proposal The idea of accepting 
a reward, when I was helping to deprive so roan) brave 
men of their active pa), that is to say, of part of their live- 
lihood 't 

* &ue my speeches on ihc Isecrmdng Inti, of which I wzs rc|N7r(ir, 
on the Bill dealing with the interests of absentees, and especnil) m) 
opinion e\pfLs«e<i m (he disrussion on the Bill coneeming efecionJ 
colleges. — Nets hy Marshal Mudottali 

+ About this time I karned a fact which will create no surpu'C a.s il 
affords another proof of ihe chixalrous disintercsteilncss of MaDknatd s 
character When in iSr 5 *'e‘eril Jfarshak claimed from ihe alJual 
powers their endowments in foreign countnes, Aladame Mntiau fW' 
whom (he King hid gi*en the bonorsiry lillc of Madame Ja afanchale. 
and who waN the friend of the Duke of Taretitum), vsrnte, wiihoiit 
Macd >n lid s knowledge, lo de BJaens, our at te^ 

begging him to endeavour to preserve for the Marshal the endowmenr 
which haf} been given him m the kingriom of Isaples. 

As soon as Macdonald was informed of this circumwancc he waiwv 

upon Madame Moreau, ihankcdherforhcrkindintenimnsbut at the vaniv 

lime informed her that he should disavow all knowWgcofhcr kticr av ihc 
request it contained was tniirtly avtrw lohis j rmcij lev Ilie 'hr a 
dui, in fact, write the following letter to M d<- lllacas I hasten to 
inform you, sir, that it was nut with m> coasenl that Madame ofcati 
wrote to you, and I iKg you will take no step that w»„hl capKe me t*' 
a rufuval The King of Naples owes me no recom|scn^ for haurg 
lieaicn his army, revolutionised his kingdom, and force»t him ta ittiie 
to 'sicily ’ Such conduct wa> well worthy of the man « o wa» l r 
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The Royal Guard had just been created. I was one of 
the four Major-Generals. Officers had been sent out to 
recruit among the former Imperial Guard, which consisted 
of the elite of the army. A large number joined the new 
regiment to finish their term of service and secure their pen- 
sions. They were luodels of steadiness and good conduct. 

The battalion which had been formed the previous year, 
to serve as a guard to the Emperor at Elba, was much dis- 
trusted, but Avas eventually admitted like the others. I had 
ordered it to come to Bourges, where I had opportunities of 
talking to many officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates. They all assured me (as I have already mentioned 
in an earlier chapter) that, believing themselves exiled etern- 
ally, they sighed for a chance of returning to France. They 
Avere therefore delighted at learning, after their embarkation, 
that they Avere about to make a descent upon our Mediter- 
ranean coast. As the Emperor Avas Avarmly received every- 
Avhere, and as they met with no obstacle, they Avere happy 
to tread once more the soil of their country. 

‘ But,’ I asked them, ‘ if you had met Avith resistance, if 
you had been repulsed, would you have embarked again if 
possible ?’ 

‘Oh no!’ they replied. ‘The opportunity of quitting 
that island Avas too good to be missed.’ 

‘ But if you had met with opposition, would you have 
attacked, fired?’ 

Last to forsake Napoleon in 1814. M. cle Blacas, who Avas himself 
much surprised at Macdonald’s letter', communicated it to the King 
of Naples, whose answer deserves to be recorded. It was as follows : 

‘ If I had not imposed a larv upon myself to acknoAvledge none of the 
French endowments, the conduct of Marsh.al Macdonald would have 
induced me to make an exception in his favour.’ It is gratifying to 
see princes such scrupulous observers of the laws they make for them- 
selves ! — Bourrienne’s ‘ ilemoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ edition of 
1885, ''of* P- 4 ° 0 - 
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‘No, no ' IVe would have committed no acts of hostilitj ; 
that would have ruined our cause We would h-wc laid 
down our arms and asked leave to retire to our families ' 
‘And hate abandoned the Emperor?’ 

‘ IVe had git en him sufficient proof of our det otion Tterj 
one for himself Besides, he caused his ow n misfortunes and 
ours, and ire were not called upon to continue hts tictims ' 

‘ But It was of )Our own choice and of jour own free will 
that jou sided with him 

‘ No doubt but at that time tte thought it was a garrison, 
and that we should be relieted When tte reached the 
island, and learned that u was to last for life, and as we 
were miserable there, tte were seued with discouragement 
and home-sickness We therefore embarked glidl), not 
knowing whither we were bound but at anj rate wc were 
changing our place ’ 

W ith the exception of the majont) of the officer, who, 
from affection or gratitude, hid attached thernsehes to the 
fortunes, good or bad, of the Emperor, and who would Into 
been delighted to accompan> him to St Helem, all "tre 
oterjojed to find theniseltes at home agiin Such wen 
the constant expressions of these soldiers, w horn I frequenth 
questioned until the) left me 

The disbandment was carried out ncatl) e\i.r)where 
without difficult) but some regiments of the c\ Guvrd 
mutinied, as did the «r cArta/and the Grcindicrs 

at A-ubusson Their pretext, whether true or false, was the 
settlement of their pa), xxhich no doubt was much in arrear, 
and the Government resources were slender Bower had 
l>een gixen, at m) request to a financial ageni to adx-ance a 
jiort.on of the mone) I tried to borrowlhe rtniaiiukr, and 
offered security to the inhabitants of Bourges, Initdispiti. 
the respect and esteem in which the) held me, I could not 
raise more than 60,000 francs (;^^a,40o) 
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Order nnd submission wore rc-estahlislied in the regiment 
of Chnshcurs by dint of some arrests and a display of autho- 
rity made by the l.icutcnant-Oeneral commanding the 2otb 
military division at I’erigueux. With the excejUion of a few 
men led astray by a subaltern ofliccr. who, with them, was 
made prisoner a few days later, the Orenadiers returned to 
duty of their own accord when they discovered that tlicy 
were being dragged into a criminal enterprise. 'Phe officer 
paid for his mistake with his life. 

The disbandment came to an end at last. It was not 
without a cruel pang that I witnessed the disajrpcarance of 
this valiant and unfortunate army, so long triumphant. No 
trace now remained of it. An ill-wind had blown and 
dispersed it like dust : we were now at the mercy of the 
foreigners ! 'Phe loss in rank and file was but temporary. 
Departmental legions were to be created. 'J'he loss in 
material was immense, incalculable, including as it did arms, 
harness, saddlery, cavalry and draught horses, that were 
handed over to farmers who had not the wherewithal to feed 
those they already jrossessed. 'Phey were taken into the 
meadows and woods, and abandoned there. Saddles and 
harness were heai)ed pell-mell in convents and damp 
sheds. Eighty - two thousand infantr)' were disbanded ; 
only thirty thousand muskets found their way back into 
the depots sabres, pistols, musketoons, shoulder-belts, all 
vanished in the same proportion. I had before pointed 
out what would hajipen ; the Government turned a deaf 
ear. 

I had now been six months at Bourges ; all was finished, 
and I begged leave to resign. I was kept waiting another 
two months, as it was considered that my presence served 
as a moral force in the absence of any physical. At length 
I returned to Paris, and once more took up the duties of 
Arch-Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 
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There is no personal arcumstance conntcttd wkIi m} 
nuUtar) or political c^teet that desenes mention after this 
period (rebruarj, 1S16X except that I belicse a sui>qc3{ion 
vras made of offering me the Ministr) of Mar, thinlmi; that 
the man who had so widl succeeded in reconciling filings 
and dutj during the impoitant operation of disbandment 
could alone create anen a good arm) Some intcniews 
tool, place but resulted in nothing 

In 1S19 or tSao I was sent to preside over the ekclonl 
district of L)Ons, as 1 had pre\iousl> done over Bourt;c« 

I went thither against the gram, and nolwitlioiil considerable 
reluctance It was considered important. 1 Vnow not wh> 
The Kings intervention was even required and I >ieldeti 
MTten the Due de Riehchcu quitted the Mmislt} ht 
proposed to the King that I should succeed him in iht 
Presidency of the Council and taVc at the sanu. time tin. 
Foreign Ohicc Monsieur Ro> at that iimc Minister of 
Finance, who retuxd with the Due dc Richehcu confideil 
this to me but the UuVe Iwmsclf never mentioned it I 
would certaml) not have accepted the position, mj devotion 
would not have carried me to those lengths 

I remember a conversation that 1 had on one occasion at 
St Cloud with Monsieur, bj whom I w~is sitting at tin. table 
of Louis Win Dimng his reign the chief othcvrs, as 
well as those in waiting were admitted bj ruht to have 
luncheon with him Monsieur said 10 me 

‘Before the Revolution, you ‘'crvcd m the Imh BrvaiK’ 
‘\cs hlonsevgneur * 

‘ Nearlj all the officers emigrated ^ 

Ves, Monseigncur 

'Wli> did >011 not do tin. ^inc’ "li-’l Vipi >00 
1 rance ? 

‘I was in love, Monscumew* 
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' Hn ! lia ■' he said, laughing ; ‘so you were in love, sir ?’ 

In die same lone, and with an expressive glance, 1 replied ; 

• Ves, like other jicojile ; T was married, I was ahoul to 
become a father: and, besides, your Royal Highness knows 
that people emigrated for many reasons. 'I'hcy were not in 
all cases compelled by juiblic feeling to leave the country, 
especially the young officers, like myself at that time, who 
eared very little about politics, d'hey sometimes went for 
very bad reasons, debts, etc.,’ and T continued in the same 
tone : ‘ 1 must make a confc.s.sion to your RojmI Highness.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ 

‘ It is that 1 love the Revolution.’ 

Monsieur started, and changed colour ; 1 hastened to add : 

‘ I detest its men and its crimes. The army took no 
part in it. It never looked behind, but always ahead at 
the enemy, and deplored the excesses that were being com- 
mitted. How could I fail to love the Revolution ? It was 
that which raised and made me what I am ; without it, 
should I now enjoy the honour of sitting at the King’s table 
next to your Royal Highness?’ 

Monsieur, who had recovered himself and his good 
temper, clapped me on the shoulder, exclaiming : 

‘You are quite riglit ; I like your honesty.’ 

iSzG. 


THC KND. 
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IRANSLAnON OF THt l-ORtGOlNO }-\CSniILK 
LETTER 


CMIRCFI l I t IvOt, 

''eptemKr 6 1S33 

It was mv intentiaii, m> deir neighbour, when I quitted I’m» 
to come and gi\ c you greeting .is I passed, but an e\ ent at the 
thought of which I siiH tremble, has been almost fatal to me 
"Nly son has been all but drowned at Moniargis, where 1 stopped 
to breakfast with a fnend He was rescued b> 1 boatman just 
ns he was about to disappear This ciicumsinnce dehjed me 
considenblj, and I was only able to make bow as I pissed 
bt Unsson ind since then the bad weather has preienietlme 
fiom going out 

In sending to fetch [next words illegible], I beg for 
news of jou of >our husband and children, of D’Argant, of his 
mother and of "Madame de Clnbins,aml I pn) jou to vtnd 
me some 

Reccixe my dcvir neighbour, m) homage, respect"', and 
att ichment 


V \CI)ONAl I> 
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Augi;ki:\i'. 

Pierre Francois Charles, bom .at Paris October 21, 1757. 
Fought in Italy, at Jena, Eylau. and Leipsic, Marshal in 
fSo4, Duke of Casliglionc in 1800. Oied a natural death 
June la, 1816. 

I'lI'.n.VADOTTJ.. 

Jean Baptiste Jules, bom at Pau June 26. 1763. Fought on 
the Rhine, in Italy, at V/agram, and at Walchcrcn. Fllected 
Cro^m Prince of Sweden 1810. Fought against Xapoleon 
at Leipsic. and Marshals Xey and Oudinot previously. 
Marshal in 1S04. Prince of Ponte Cor.-o in 1805. Marsha*- 
ate annulled. Became King of S-eden 1818. Died a 
natural detith March 8, 1844- 


BltRTKIE'^t. 


Alexandre, bom at Versailles Kc. ember 2 j. 
Italy, and acted as Major-Genera, anc. Ci. 
Xapoleon in most of his caropa’gas. 
Duke of Valengin and Prince or .-e^zzr.j. 
Ranger and Vice-Constab.e or tne r.— - 
bVagram iZ-yg Fell out ofa 'vmeo- a* ■ 
killed June i. 1813. 


.'.a.m.ra: :n jcot 


el in r?.r/j. Ch'ei 


r*c- 
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Bessilres, 

Jean Baptiste, bom at Proissac August 6, 1768 Fought m 
Italy, Egypt, Spam, at Jena, Fnedland, Eylau Wagram, 
and m Russia Marshal in 1804, Duke of Istna in 1S09 
Killed near Posema, m Bohemia, May i, 1S13 

Brune 

Guillaume Mane Anne, bom at Bnves la Gaillarde March 13 
1763 Fought in Switrerland, m Italy, and m HollaniL 
Marshal in 1S04, aftenvards Count Murdered by his own 
countrymen at Arignon August 1S15 

Da\oOt, 

Louis Nicolas, bom at Annaux May 10, 1770 Fought at Per 
pjgnan, on the Rhine and Moselle, m Egypt, at Marengo 
Ulm, Austerliu ^ue^stadt, Golymin Eyiaii Fnedland 
Eckmuhl, Aspem, Wagram, constantly m the Russian 
campaign and in the memorable defence of Hamburj, 
Marshal m 1804, Duke of \uerstadt in 1808, and Pnnee of 
Eckmuhl in 1809 The most successful and one of the ablest 
of Napoleon s Generals Died a natural death June 1, 

GROucm, 

Emanuel (Marquis de), bom at Pans October 23 I 7 f '6 lought 
under Hoche and Moreau, and in La Vend( 5 c Faded for 
Ireland Engaged m the campaigns of iSojC" against 
Ausina and Prussia, at Madnd, against Austria in 1807 
and in the campaigns of 1812 1813 tSt4 ard at Lij,ny 
and \Va\Tes in 1815 Count in 1809 and Marshal m 1815 
Marshalate annulled Died a natural death 'la> 39* 

JOURDVN, 

Jean Baptiste, bom at Limoges Apnl 39 t 7&3 1 recent in the 

American Mar 1778 17S3 PoufiU under Dumouner, and 
at W attignics and Rcurus, and m Ifal), on the Khine, and 
in Spain Marshal in 1804 and Count in 1814 MarshaUte 
annulled Died a natural death Noi ember 2 «. iSjJ- 
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Kellermann, 

Francois Christophe, born at Strasbourg May 28, 1735. Served 
in Poland, and fought in the Netherlands and at Valmy. 
Honorary Marshal 1804, Duke of Valmy in 1808. Died a 
natural death September 13, 1820. 

Lannes, 

Jean, bom at Lectoure April ii, 1769. Served in the Pyrenees, 
fought at Millesimo and Lodi, in Egypt, at Montebello and 
Marengo. Ambassador in Portugal. Fought in Germany 
in 1807, Spain in 1808. Marshal in 1804, and Duke of 
Montebello in 180S. Mortally wounded at Aspern May 22, 
and died May 31, 1809. 

Lefebvre, 

Francois Joseph, born October 25, 1755, at Rufifach. Fought 
under Pichegru, Hoche, Moreau and Jourdan in the Nether- 
lands and in Germany, and with especial distinction at the 
battle of Stockach. Fought in the German campaigns of 
1805-6-7, and at Eylau. Captured Dantzig after a pro- 
longed siege. Served successfully in Spain, and was 
present at Abensburg, Eckmuhl and Wagram. Com- 
manded the Imperial Guard in the Russian campaign. 
Honorary Marshal in 1804, and Duke of Dantzig in 1807. 
Died September 4, 1820. 

Macdonald, 

Stephen James Joseph Alexander, born at Sedan November 17, 
1765. Entered the army in 1785, Captain in 1792, Colonel 
in 1793, General of Division in 1794, Governor of Rome in 
1798, Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court of Copen- 
hagen, I to I, created Marshal on the field of battle of 
Wagram, July 6, 1809, and Duke of Tarentum August 15 
1809. For his services refer to the present volume. Mac- 
donald died a natural death at Courcelles-le-Roi, Sep- 
tember 7, 1840. 

[He was made a Peei of France in 1814, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Louis 1814, Governor of the Twenty-first Military 
Division 1814, Arch-Chancellor of the Legion of Honour 1815, 
and Major-General of the Royal Body Guard l8i6.1 
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Marmont, 

Auguste Frfdinc Louis Viessede,bom at Ch^tilJon sur Seme 
July 20, 1774 Fought at Toulon and with Napoleon in 
Italy, Egypt, Syria, and at Marengo, also in German) in 
1805 6 7 and 9 Opposed to Wellington at Salamanca, where 
he lost an arm Returned to active scr\icc m time to bt 
present at Lutzen Bautzen, and Leipzic, and went through 
the campaign of 1814 Marshaltn iSop.andDukeof Ragusa 
in the previous year Died at Venice March 2, 1852, from 
natural causes 

Mass6na, 

Andrea, bom at Nice May 6, 1756 Almost the ablest of the 
Marshals Ongmall) a sailor He entered the armj, and 
retired, after fourteen years’ service, onl> an adjutant Re 
called and made General of Division in 1793 Fought in 
Italy and at Rivoli and in Switzerland Defeated Somarof 
at Zurich Defended Genoa Defeated the Austnan 
forces in Italy in 1805, at Ejiau in 1807, and at Landsbui, 
Ebersberg, Eckmuhl tsshng, agram and Znaim in 1S09. 
During the next two years he wis present in I’ortugaf and 
Spain Marshal in 1804, Duke of Riioh m 1S08 Tnncc of 
Essling m 1810 Died a natural death April 4 l8t7 


MONCU, 

Bon Adrien Jeannot de, bom at Besangon Ju!> 3*1 175-* 
General of Division 1794 Fought in the Eastein Pjrrnces, 
at Marengo and m Eastern Spain m 180S9, m Kus^ta 
1812, in Germany 1813 Marshal m 1804, md Duke of 

Coneghano 1808 Imprisoned bj toms XUD forrefoviA 
to preside at the tnal of Marshal Nej m 1815 Died a 
natural death April 20, 184’ 


MOKTltR 

Edounrd Adolphe Cisimir JostpK liora H Cnrolmi Ubruao U 
1768 Fought under I'lchegin, Moreau md Ma!«na 
Occupied Hinoicrm iSos,and tool, pin in Ihn haltlc< o 
Central Furope during the t»o following jetis, nnd ai 
Fnedland TransferreJ to Spam defcaleil the Spaniinl' 
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at Ocana, and afterwards took part in the Russian cam- 
paign, and in the Saxon campaign of 1813, and that of 
P' ranee in 1814. Intended to have been present in Bel- 
gium in 18:5. Marshal in 1S04, Chancellor of the Legion 
of Plonour in the same year, Duke of Treviso in 1807. 
Assassinated July 28, 1835, by Fieschi. 

Murat, 

Joachim, born at Bastide Fortunifere March 25, 1767. Origin- 
ally an ecclesiastic. In the Egyptian and Italian cam- 
paigns. Married Caroline Bonaparte January 20, 1800. 
Governor of Paris. Took part at Marengo, Donauworth, 
and Austerlitz. Occupied Madrid in 1807. Marshal in 
1S04, High Admiral of France in 1805, Grand Duke of Berg 
and Cleves in 1806, King of Naples in 1808. Went through 
the Russian campaign, 1812, and was present at Dresden 
and Leipsic. Shot at Pizzo October 13, 1815. 

Ney, 

Michel, born January 10, 1769, at Sarre- Louis. Present at Neer- 
winde, Valenciennes, etc. -Served under KHber and 
Moreau, and captured Mannheim. Occupied Switzerland. 
Fought at Elchingen and Ulm, Eylau and Friedland. In 
1808 went to Spain and Portugal, and in 1812 to Russia. 
Fought at Borodino, and commanded the rear-guard at 
the passage of the Beresina. Took a prominent part in the 
Saxon campaign of 1813, and in the battles in Champagne 
in the following year. Fought _ at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo in 1815. Marshal in 1S04, Duke of Elchingen in 
1808, Prince of the Moskowa in 1813. Shot by Louis XVIII. 
December 7, 1S15. 

OUDINOT, 

Nicolas Charles, born April 25, 1767, at Bar-le-Duc. Served 
under Hoche, Pichegru, Moreau and Mass^na. Fought at 
Wagram and in the Russian campaign, and at Bautzen. 
Defeated by Bernadotte at Gross Beeren in 1813. Took 
part in the battles east of Paris in 1814. Count in 1804 or 
1808, Marshal in 1809, Duke of Reggio in t8io. Died a 
natural death September 13, 1847. 
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Pekicnos, 

Domcnique Catlienne, bom it Toulouse Ma\ 31, «7j4 Fought 
in Spcim (and captured Ro-sas) and at \o\i Hono'-iT> 
Marshal in i5o4 and Coont in iSoS. Died from natural 
cau^ej, December 25, iSiS. 


ro\i vTyw>-k! 

Josef Anton I nnce, bom Mi\ 7 176? at Waisan Com 
inanded the Polish troops m 1809. Took jvjrt in the 
Russun campai^ and ms wounded it the battle of 
Leip^ia Maishil in October ibjj Drowned m the 
EUter October 19 1S13. 

ST C\K 

Laurent (lOUMon, bom it Toul Apnl 13 1764 Fouchl on the 
Rhine, in ltil\, m Spam in the Russian campaign, and 
besieged It Dre den Count in iS<>S Marshal m iSis 
Died 1 nitural death March 17, >S3a 

S^RURIt R 

Jean Mitthicu Ihilibert bom it Laon December % i< 4 - 
touj,ht m Ihc rsrence, md .n ''londoM and Oissniro 
Honoran Mwlial in 1S04, Count in I'ioS. 1 ) nd a mtuni 
death December 21 1819. 


SOkLT, 

\icoIi5 Jem de Dieu bom atirch 29. i 7 *^ ot ^t, \mand h 
Ixastide bcn'cd under Hoche, Jour\’m atceau a 
M-uudn-u One of the nb-c^t of tho Munbul. md tnou n 
Icndm^pnnn \n«crl.tr Mcnmir^cmnddlUu. b.n.b 
M Cotnnni Oi-ono «buoin nbo at Itotmn. 
tirnn to the rcninsjl-i and nas at t ® J , 

Otthet and Toalonuc Mat«ba! n t ^ HuU i f Datai u 
in ,>k>S. \a MajirCorcta! tooV ^an at 
W alerlno. Ulod Noiemberab, l‘')l fibni na ural c 
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SUCHET, 

Louis Gabriel, born at Lyons March 2, 1770. Present at Toulon, 
and served in Italy under Napoleon, Mass^na, Joubert, 
Scherer and Brune, and on the Rhine. Took part in the 
campaign of 1805 and of 1807, and afterwards distinguished 
himself in Eastern Spain. Count in 1808, Marshal in 1811, 
Duke of Albufera da Valencia in 1812. Died a natural 
death January 3, 1826. 


Victor, 

Or Victor Perrin, was bom at Marche, in Lorraine, December 7, 
1764. Was present at Toulon, and served in the campaigns 
of Italy and Marengo, and at the Battle of Friedland. Sent 
to Holland in 1800, Governor of Louisiana in 1802, and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Copenhagen 1805-6. Fought 
at Espinosa, Talavera and Barrosa, and besieged Cadiz. 
Took part in the battles of Witepsk, the Beresina, Dresden, 
Leipsic, Hanau, and those of the campaign of 1814. 
Marshal in 1807, and Duke of Belluno in the following year. 
Died a natural death Mai-ch i, 1841. 


The Viceroy of Italy, Clarke Duke of Feltre, funot Duke of 
Abrantes, and Duroc Duke of Friuli, were not Marshals of the 
First Napoleon. 

Generals Clausel, Lauriston, Drouet d^Erlon, Reille, Ge'rard, 
Molitor, Mouton-Lobau, Clarke, Sebastiani, Excelma7ts. Harispe, 
Valle and Dode, became Marshals after the dowirfall of Napoleon. 
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NOTE. 

The dates given upon pages 465 471 do not in all instances correspoml 
with lhQ«e shown m the previous edition Those in the Ust edition 
were compared and checked by three different works, those in the 
present edition are taken from the French Oihcial List of Soulu It it 
not certain, however, which are most authentic 


CORRIGENDA 

Page 5 In the last paragraph of the footnote, * Maeachaim ’ rea.i 
' MacLachann ’ 

P'lge 47> hne 22, for ‘1795’ re«<f ‘1796’ 

F’age rad, line tg, and page 35j, line rj, ‘recc^niretl* is im»spe/{ 

‘ recognised ’ 

Page 128, last \\T\t,for ‘ minisenal * rve f ‘ ministenal ’ 

1 age 200, in the heading of Chapter \\ ,/or ‘ Alarm at Naples’ mt 
Alarm at Tilsit 

I’age 209, line 6 , for ‘ August ‘ remf ‘ ApriL' 

Page 220, line ^, for ‘ bekistiano ’ read ‘ Scl>asliani ’ 

Page 243 first word.yiir ‘honesty’ w/ ‘candour ' 

Page 253, line 20 rtaJ ‘ position as son in law of the h mpcror I rann^ 
etc 

I age 2S9 IS accidentally misjaginated as S9 

Page 32S, last line but two, /dr” 

Page 395 The name of kelleimann is aeadentally omntnl {on the 
King s side) in the footnote 
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AN 

INDEX OF PERSONS 

MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME 


It will save time to refer to the surnames of individuals and not to 
their titles. The latter ate, however, cross referenced. In the case of 
allusions only the reference to the page is placed between brackets [ \ 


.Abranti^s, Duke of. See Jiinot. 
.-^brial, Commissioner, 74, 78, 80 
.Adelaide, Madame, 419 
.\lbert, Duke of Saxe-Teschen, 15, 
16 

.\lbestrop, Countess, 8 
Albufera, Duke of. See Suchet. 
Ale.xander, Tlic Emperor. Sec Russia, 
Emperor of. 

Alison, Sir Archibald, 285, 446 
Allix, General, Baron, 324 
Alton, General d', 240 
Andre, M., 430 

Angouleme, Due d’, 342. 359, 360 

Duchesse d', 336, 337, 

340, 343. 359, 430 
Argant, d', 464 
Arnaud, Colonel, 58 
Artois, Comte d’ [afterwards Charles 
the Tenth of France], 2S3, 326, 
33^, 332, 335. 336, 344, 361, 362, 
365, 366, 368, 369, 372, 373, 374, 
375, 377, 380, 383, 384, 385, 386, 
387, 388 389, 390, 391, 394, 395, 
405, [406], 411, 412, 419, 420, 421, 
422, 434, 442, 458, 459 
Aubry, General, 228 
Audenarde, General, 216 
Auerstadt, Duke of. See Davodt. 


Augercau, Marshal, 52, 230, 234, 
238, 239, 395, 465 

Augusta Amelia, Vicereine of Italy, 
131, 132. 184 

Austria, Emperor of, 8 ; also*- 177, 
179, 208, 215, 297, 310, 311, 472 

Bachelu, General Baron, 195, 197, 
202 

Bassano, Duke of. Sec Maret. 

Bavaria, King of, 242 

Beauharnais, General Viscount, 119, 
128 

Viceroy of Italy. See 

Eugene. 

Bellegarde, General, 112 

Belliard, General, 284 

Belluno, Duke of. See Victor. 

Benevento, Prince of. See Talley- 
rand. 

Bentabole, M. , 30 

Berg, Grand Duke of. See Murat. 

Bernadette, Marshal (afterwards 
King of Sweden), 161, 162, 172, 
173, 302, 395, 465, 469 

Bern, Due de, 342, 373, 390, 392, 393, 
399, 400, 4or, 402, 403, 422, 434, 
453 

Berthier, General Ctesar, 130, 131 
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Berthier Madame 130 

Marshal (I^mce of Neaf 

chatel) 120 170 177 2Vi f*3*] 
>39! (247] [273] [280] [281 ““ 


[291I f293j 3*V’336 395 40? 4** 
415 416 448 465 
Bertrand General 250 251 
B^ru Captain 30 

Bess ^res Marshal 165 aa? 395 
466 

Beurnonville General 12 13 16 17, 
18 19 20 21 28 47 48 51 53 
287 289 292 303 439 

Captain 233 

Bignarai S gnor 131 13a 
Blacas M de 351 389 407 411 
414 415 454 455 
Blucher General Prince 217 263 
263 267 269 285 
Bonaparte General ^ ' 

Carol ne < 

— Joseph 89 

Bongars Colonel 228 
Bonnami General 63 67 
Bordesoulle Count 386 
Bouillerie M de la 256 
Bourbon Due de 337 340 394 
Bourbons The 283 301, 302 3*4 
395 426 446 

Bourgoing Enron de 2 124 
— Mdtle (after* ardsMdme 
MTacdanald! 2 124 

Paul 410 

Bourke General 256 258 
Bourmont General (n Deserter) 394 
Bournenne Fnuvelet de 259 
326 338 373 455 
Brandenlnirg Count von T96 2 
Brnyer Genernl 363 366 379 / 
Brigode M de 417 
Broussier General 142 151 • 

180 

Bmix Adm ml 88 90 
Brune Mnrshnl Count 54 I3i 
466 47 X 

Ctrsar x88 

Calvin General 106 tii 
Cnmbronne General 36a 
Cnmpan Madame 128 349 370 
Canccolo Admiral 75 76 89 
Cnrmichnel Mr Alexander 5 
( nraot Genenl 2^9 
, I'resldcnt Sndf 50 ' 

Giron a jeweller 448 
Cars Count des 363 366 3S4 


CasCafios Genernl 303 

Castellane M de 3^6 

Otstelvert General 50 

Castiglione Duke of SeeAugereau. 

Caulaiocourt General 239 240 2^ 
s6g 284 287 290 291 293 293 
294 293 300 303 306 303 309 
319 320 32s 326 327 328 332 
333 334 

Chabnns Madnmede 463 461 

Chnmpionnet General 55 56 6j 
6s [67] 68 [71] [72] 73 74 IM 
1*5 

Charles of Austria The Archduke 
49 17s 170 

Charles the Tenth of Fnnce Sff 
Comte d Artois 

Charles ^uard 'The Pretender 
1-3 4 


>5 43« 43» 

I 47* 

Claosel Genernl 471 
Cleves Grand Duke of JeeMunC 
! Clouet General 394 
Cocllosquct Genernl de 3o» 3S7 

I 3<^ 

iCohom General 44 
ICondd Prince de 337 34®.349 4«3 
I Conegbano Duke of See Moncejr 
Consinotine The Grand Duke 215 
Coutssin (Lionel de 7 

TTrrDukeof 5ee''milt. 


4«r 400 

I>je»n Genenl C3 139 
Delmns General 51 
Drajard ns O-nml 5* . 

DenWe Genenl 84 8-9 4«3 

434 4JS 437 4 It 443 
DgettM General \ I'co ml 3'*7 3^ 
3t n®3 381 384 n* I 
[>)|on ( olonel Count Arthu*^ t® 

-- (rt-fjeral Tl eolm d * 5 
p oclet nn The I mpraor 78 
pode General IGron 471 
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DomliTow <ki. (it'in’r.il, t)S, oo, ion 
Droin,!. .SVi- cVl-'rlon. 

Droimi. r»i'!H'r.>i, 2-j“. aSi, 

.54S. .!!0 

Dll noiicl),<ci’. M.. .1.^0 
S')i 4 i'“-!!n-, liciii-nk 70 
Duni'.'. tiom'Ml SiaDiiftt, tsi, .i-7. 
.(=R 

nuiuuuiu'.'. (icHlTal, 1 ,^. l.J. 15. I*’, 
iS. JO, 21, 22, 27. 2'J, 25:), 
761. 4'-A 

Dnpom. fjtiiji-tal, 26, 707, 331, 75}, 
407 

lliinw, <,'>fni'ral, 225. 47 J 
DiinitJc, Gom-Ml, 262 

ci.'iu’nil. 65. 73 

iVincf of. .SV^- n.ivofit. 
J’-'ichincon, I,>iikc of. St-,- Noy. 


I'-rlon, 

Count d‘. 

420. 

446. 

47 > 


Essliiu; 

. Prince of. 

sv- M 

a' sen; 

X. 

l-'ur.om 

■. I’rmce 

[Vicerov 

of It 

aly’, 

128, 

L-IG 

132. 

>33 

. > 31 . 

> 3 . 5 . 

lV>. 

' 37 . 

138. 

l-jo. 


142. 

> 43 - 

>44 

1 ts. 

146. 

147. 

X70, 

>5.3. 

>.sb 

> 5 . 5 ( 

178. 

J 50 . 

y'lO, 

1 j'ut 

, 16S, 

J 70 . 

>71. 

i8t. 

JS7. 

184. 

207. 

21 T , . 

i 7 > 



'I'ii'- \'icfri'tm', 131, 172, 184 
lixcclman*;, Gciicml linroii, 427, .}7t 


(tumdjc.nn, tifuct.d, jo?. 202 
(tKMiicr, Gfiicr.il, 177, 138, 143, 144, 
i.;7. i5i, 160. i6j, iSi 
Grc<.M>!. (icncr.t!, 270. 271 
Jiroiicliy, M.irdi.il, TIr- ^!arq^lis dc, 
J21. 745. 152, 305, .pO, .?&'J 
(inimllcT, ( tfiicral, 405 
(illlllflt, (icticnj), jS!i 
(tllMJt, CJi'lirl.jl, i 64 
Ci>itl.4>, fn-iicral, 17S, 179, t8o 

UardcitU'T):, 725, 770 

tlnrispi-, (jciirml. 471 
ll.irvcy. Colonel I’ellon, 478 
JI.j(viilr‘. (Jdjefnl, 16, 17 
I I.j\o, General, .)02 
Hedoiiville, General, 125 
lleiirv 1\’..433 
llendelei, Gener.il, 203 
Hoclie, General, 5:, .164, 467, 469, 
470 

Unticliartl, General, 30 
Unloj, Geneml. 410, 417 
Hunekouty,, Conae d'. See Clarke 

Istria, Duke of. iVr He'-siere.s. 

Italy, \’icereine of. See Augusta 

Amelia, of Hav.iti.t, 

Italy. Viceroy tif. See Etigune, 

I’lince. 


Fain, Baron, 328 
Feltrc. Duke of. See Claike. 
I'crraiKi, Count. .134 
rie‘clii. 460 

Fitr-J.imcs, Duke of. 357. 38 1 
I'lahniit. General, 2}8 
I'lanrire (a postntnbter), unjii.stly 
ire.at'-d, 38G, 387 
l-'lori'ii, M. de, 18 i 
Foiiche, Josept), Duke of Oir.anto. 
433. -IS^. A 3 ~- - 135 . 438 ' 439 . 44 G 

443. 445 „ , 

France, 'rif Emperor. .See Austria, 

Emperor of. 

Frederick the Great, 9 
Fredenck William. See Prussia, 
King of. 

Friuli, Duke of. Sec Duroc. 

(Jalbois, General, 274, 394 
Gauthier, General, 82, 87 
GGrard, General. 269, 270, 271, 286, 

471 

Girardin, General, 230, 238 
Gouvion, General, 51 
St. Cyr. Sec St. Cyr. 


Jacob. M , 12 

Mdllc. (M.tdame M.acdon.ald), 

12. 13. .;o( 

i James, William, the Historian, 75, 89 
' Jaiicouri, Marquis de, 406, 435 
John, of Austria, the .Archduke. 135, 
142. J52, 133. 154. 172. 178, 180 
Johnston, Mr. Keith, 191 
Joinini, General, 335 
I Josephine, Empress of the French, 
I 119, 128 

Joiihert, General, 53, 1x7, 118, 410 
jotirdan. Marshal Count, 43, 49, 51 
. 395. 466. 467, 470, 471 

Junot, General. 471 

Kcllcrm.inn, Marshal, 63, 65, 67, 

' 4G7. 472 

' Kldber, General, 469 

t 

I Labedoyere, M., 362 
Laborde, Gencnd, 445, 452 
I,a Bourcionnaie, General, 15 
Lacroix, General Pamphile, 93, 94, 

III, 121 
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Lagrange General 437 438 
Lahure Colonel 102 [33 

Lamarli^re General 14 27 a8 30 
Lamarque General 142 151 169 
170 180 

Lannes Marshal 39^ 467 
Lapoype General 87 88 
Lanboisifere General 170 1 t 
Latour Foissac General 85 
Latour Maubourg General 211 
Laimston General 209 210 214 
216 217 218 219 220 233 471 
Le Brun General 449 450 
Lecchi General 448 449 

1 IS sister 449 

Lecourbe General 394 
Lcfebvre Baron 348 352 

Marshal 52 53 288 39;, 

L«moine General 70 
L^ic General 361 
Levasseur M 30 
Levis Due de 356 
I igne Prince de 358 
Lobaii Count 471 
Louis Baron 435 436 
Louis XIV 44 45 343 

XVI 23 336 399 

XVm His hrat Regn 33i 

336 337 338 339 340 34* 343 

344 345 347 34^ 349 35* 3^- 

370 371 389 390 391 392 y >3 

394 393 396 397 39® 399 4«> 

401 402 404 40s 406 4'’7 409 

410 411 4*2 4*3 4*4 4*5 4*6 

417 418 419 4=0 422 423 42j 

426. His Second Rrign 4^9 43® 
43* 432 433 434 435 438 439 

440 442 443 444 447 458 459 

468 469 

Lou s of Varbonne Count 183 252 
Louvel 373 

Macdonald \lex inder Secon 1 Duke 
of Tarcnt im 2 87 146 1-6 283 
”^3 320 33* 334 337 4*o 4*8 
440 462 464. {/‘>r Vlho I thtu 

RtcollecUont were unfltit ) 

Flora 4 5 

John 3 

of Bo sd lie 4 

— <f Clinrannll 4 5 

- Kanild 4 

-st-pfen James Joseph 


Alfxanrck First Dlks or Ta 
RFSTUM and Marsh.nl of ^rance 
{thewnteref lh<K AeeolU ) 


Macdonald {co/thnued] 

His parenLnge and fimly I 2 
3 4 S 6 7 284 H s wives 2 

12 13 118 337 410 His birth at 
Sedan {manyieorksstiteSancerre) 
5 467 Prostrated by fever 47 

I 48 Almost drow ned 54 Narrow 
escape at Mod»m 93 9t 9> 
In bad health 113 *14 **9- 
Dysentery i^a Nearly killed at 
Wagrim 173 •Vitacked by gout 
188 191 428 by fever 19a 

Ncirlvr dro vned in the Clslcr 233 
234 23a Vlmo t thro vn oil a 
precpce 2^6 Made il by the 
I fatgues of a wintLr cani[»aign 
' aga nst de peraie odds 270 271 
Carriage acc dent 363. Nrnous 
attackof asthma 428 D»tl 467 
IXat ned for the Church 7 
Lntt-rs the Dutch service 8 9 
331 Lnters the trench trmy 10. 
Becomes a m isic in ii Tne 
outbre k of the Revolution *» 

13 438 Ikiiilc of Valmy 14 0« 

Je appes j6 t? In a dleninii 
at I ille 31 22 23 2t 25 20 
aei n 409 L'*"'**' 

Comm s loners of Cover inenl 
28 29 Oilns an act 0 1 at Co n 
m ne 31 Is denounced bv t « 
C«i isionerv 33 3L32 

sponsbleconminloithetront r 

36 fmaJci Belgium 37 

r.nd 33 rl >!■/ I "W 

Wail 41 42 C pturcs Navnlen 
44 45- Commindt in llolml 

.3 transferred to Iialv 54 

Umiiunder in Chef ho » from 

Roni^ 57 Invurrccii n In Rom 

.a ,9 60 I> fci.O.ncnl \lick 
61 ^ V 

mml «l Oirroll 6 Zf 

Chimj onn t;ealois 6| 6t Ke 
enters’ Lome M 
evracuatei Napira 8i 
Modena 9> *>c 1^*”^ 'Jf 

Ip-bbll 101 t02 i»3 
l« 4 Jon of vv.rksof art *‘S *''); 

Unlir eoHlict of M ^»u 
crosves the *>? uge'* • 
letter from th* ^ 

Ketumi to I'dy tya I _ ^ 
irtrwt after s.ic 1 o i/* ' 
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'.Incdomld : 

pretMUtinn, 130. Tlic rclirvincnt 
of ilif Atdidukc John, i.js, ».|3, 
i.!.;. lltfticuUy \utlt the Vic^tov, 
1.55. Occiipir,'- 'rnr'.lr, 1^8; 

niif! l,n> 5 wch. 150, liuilc of 
Kodj, J5i. P.\ttlc of \Vni;r,u«, 
157 <•! of tin- h.mlr. 

tO;. Ajuthy of tlu' GiinnK 
co,iin'. jd'. ' 'rhi- jv.ir iijt afo-r 
W.inr.iin, 108. Intcrvirw will) thi,* 
Hn\p"0)r nflrr tin’ b.illh', lO). 
Con^r.-vtiilitiotiv. 170. 171. ViMt 
to till.' Iinpori »! Court. 177, 17S. 
Clirvc; thn Arclninho John into 
Oo.'tii.i, iCo. 'riio I-'iii[K;tors 
er.^^ioll‘.nf•.^^. 185, of! 

187. 188. rSo. Ooifftti 
10 inki- j'.tn in the Rio'-i.in c.irn- 
p-)ir;n, 101. An onNioii*. tmnr .at 
Tilsit, 105. io',>. J07, ipH, Defi-c- 
tion of Gcncr.'il Yorch, 19a. R'-- 

sit’ns hi.s toniin.'MuI to < icit'-ml 
R.Tpp, 206 Inti-'n'ifW wnii ihf ICm- 
p-ror in R.iris, 207, 228. C'Mvcs 
for Saxony, 209, H.ittlo of I ,ut7cn, 
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NOTES 


{.These Notes nre not uuhided tn the Index) 


GENERAL ^^ACDONALD'S PASSAGE OE 
THE ALPS 

(/Vff 122 ) 

Macdonai D modestl) gues so shght an outline of liis 
exertions on this occasion that it is nght to subjoin a ftw 
extracts on the subject from General Nfaihieu Dumas’s 
‘ Recollections ’ 

* In m) first communications with my new General in-chitf 
I foresaw how easy and agreeable I should find the duties 
that I had to perform about him , easj, because his fortsi^^ht 
and activity left nothing to the Chief of his Stafi’, besides the 
care of well directing the execution of orders alwsjs prtc 
always clearly expressed, and agrtcablt^ because hi^ frank 
and military manner was temjiercd and set off by a tone 
of the most pleasing urbanity, md by Incl) and irwtruciisc 
consersation, which invited and inspired conlidencc \n 
unerring coup~d atl, prompt resolution, much Ixildness and 
perseverance under the most trying ciicumstancvs aic the 
principal traits of chancier which (jcntral \factIonaM nnm 
Tested in this campaign 

‘ Rcing directed to ojKn the march I procectUd tf» Uni' 
at the foot of the glaaers, with General \ crrivn-' whom 
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General Sorbior, commander of the artillery, had detached 
to prepare, under my direction, the roads for the passage 
and the means of conveyance. We arrived at Tusis on 
November 24, preceded by three companies of sappers, 
whose labour could not render the road beyond that village 
passable for carriages. All those of the artillery were 
taken to pieces and placed upon sledges of the country, 
which were narrower and lighter than those which we had 
had made. Tliese sledges were drawn by oxen ; the ammu- 
nition was loaded on the backs of mules ; and as these 
means of conveyance, collected with so much difficulty, 
were still very insufficient, I gave orders to distribute to 
every soldier — already overburdened with the weight of his 
arms — his knapsack and his provisions for five days, ten 
packets of cartridges, besides the ordinary supply in the 
cartouche. 

‘On November 27, the weather appearing calm, I caused 
the column of cavalry to march, and to attempt to ascend 
the glacier of the Spliigen. I had assembled the most 
e.xperienced guides, who preceded the column, and set up 
poles to mark the way. The workmen who followed them 
swept away or trod down the snow. General T^boissifere 
and myself encouraged them ; they advanced with diffi- 
culty. The day was on the decline, and the column had 
scarcely got half-way up the mountain when the east wind 
suddenly rose. The guides and the workmen struggled on 
amidst clouds of snow and pulverized iee. 

‘ An enormous avalanche loosing itself from the highest 
summit, rolling with a fearful noise, and gliding with the 
rapidity of lightning, carried off thirty dragoons at the head 
of the column, who, w'ith their horses, were swept away with 
the torrent, dashed against the rock, and buried under the 
snow. 1 had just quitted General Laboissiere, and was 
engaged in making the column more close. I was not 
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ibove one hundred and fiftj paces from the spot and 
thought for a moment that the General and the officers 
who accompanied him had IikeAvisc been swept awaj b) the 
avalanche, but I perceived them, with some dragoons and 
the guides, bejond the mass of snow, pursuing their waj 
‘I stopped the rest of the column, and made u fall back 
to the village General I aboissiere, finding himself in 
advance separated from his troops, and almost alone, had 
no hope of safetj but by reaching the summit of the nioun 
tain He succeeded b> the assistance of some \ij,orous 
countrymen, who conducted him to the hospital Some of 
the dragoons who had been swallowed up hj the avalanche 
were also extricated bj the brave mountaineers 

‘ This fruitless attempt onl) doubled tlie ardour of the 
French The remainder of the companv of dragoons winch 
had suffered so severe a loss desired a^am to form the head 
of the column under the command of its Colonel (Ca 
vaignac) but the hurricane continued ihrtt da>i with the 
same violence The avalanches had in several places 
blocked up the path the guides declared that the pas^aL,i. 
was entirely closed and that with the greatest exertions it 
would not be possible to open it in less than a fortni^lil, 
and then only for the infantr) 

The General in-cinef jiersisted in jvissing Ihi lalioiiruis 

of the coirntf}, the sapptre of the ami}, and the gn-indiers 
after six hours excessive labour, readied the summit, but 
finding between the glaciers a considerable accumulation of 
snow, over which iht guides would not venture all re- 
treated cr)ing that the |)assat,e was closed up (itntral 
Macdonald acconi[>anictl b} tienenls Sorbitr and 1 nllj, 
stopped them, brought back llie grenadiers to the trace of 
the path, rallied the workmen and the guides, amJ bim^df 
sounding first of all, he made them pittce and eU’ar a"3) 
these walls of snow, in which manj men were entombed 
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r^‘ The storm was dreadful in the passage to the hospital, 
and on the plateau as far as tiie Cardinel ; the column was 
several times divided ; the logih demi-hrigade was almost 
entirely dispersed, and could not be rallied till two days 
afterwards. General Rcy, with the reserve, closely followed 
the steps of General Macdonald ; but General Vandamme, 
who was at some distance in the rear, could scarcely find 
any traces of them. Me would have been obliged to give 
U]') all thoughts of passing if his workmen and soldiens, dis- 
couraged -by dangers in appearance less glorious than those 
whicli they were accustomed to brave in battle, had not 
been supported by the example of their comrades, who had 
been animated by that of the Commander-in-chief. 

‘ This last day alone cost about a hundred men, who 
were lost in the snow or frozen to death during the march. 
Above a hundred horses and mules likewise perished, and 
many sledges were abandoned. Articles belonging to the 
artillery and camp equipage were picked up after the 
tempest. At length, on December 6, all the troops and 
the greater part of the artillery had passed the Spliigen, 
and the headquarters were fixed at Chiavenna.' — General 
Count Mathieu Dumas’s ‘Memoirs of his own Time,’ 
vol. ii., p. 162. : Baitlcy, 1S39.) 
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THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON'S RETURN. 

{Pa^f 399 ) 

J'he following IS a coniemporar> account of the arrnal of 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau in March, 1S15 : 

‘The number of national guards, \olunteen», and olhtr 
troops, collected at Melun 10 stop the march of Buonajurtc, 
^^a5 not less than 100.000 men. The best spirit seemed to 
prevail amongst them. They appeared devoted to tht 
cause of the King, and eager to meet and repel his nntago 
nist. A powerful artillery strengthened Iheir positions 
Rel>tng on their numbers, they had left the town, the 
rocks, and the forest of rontainebleau unguarded, prt 
ferrmg the flat plains of Melun, where the whole of their 
army might act at once against the comparaii'cl) snnil 
band of the invader 

‘On the 19th Buonap.'irtc reached and occupied Ion 
tamebleau without the least opjiosition Ifc had at that 
time wiih him onl> 15,000 veteran troops; but other 
divisions were cither following him or advancing to supi>ori 
his right and left flanks on {lanillel lines of march. 

‘ Nc), whose corps is stated to h.ivc amoimttd to 30,000 
men, haif previous!) communicaltd to the Court a ricciiw 
tion signed b) the whole armj under his command, Iwth 
officers and pnvates, m which the) stated 
s/tetfd htm (i>o much U* decctif htm^ th,it thy uv'ilJ fh 
fii^hf f'r Ijouis Xr/// , /«/ th,tt thn uvulJ sheJ 
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b/ood for Napoleon the GreatP This declaration did not 
entirely extinguish the hopes of the Bourbons. They still 
relied on the good disposition and numbers of the troops at 
Melun, and blinded by the addresses sent up from many 
garrisons and provinces at the very moment of their 
defection, still thought that their cause would be espoused 
by the nation as her own. 

‘ Early on the morning of Monday, the 20th, preparations 
were made on both sides for the encounter which was 
expected to take place. The French army was drawn up 
en etages on three lines, the intervals and the flanks armed 
with batteries. The centre occupied the Paris road. The 
ground from Fontainebleau to Melun is a continual declivity, 
so that, on emerging from the forest, you have a clear view 
of the country before you, whilst, on the other hand, 
those below can easily descry whatever appears on the 
eminence. 

‘An awful silence, broken only at times by peals of 
martial music, intended to confirm the loyalty of the troops 
by repeating the royal airs of “Vive Henri Quatre” and 
“ La Belle Gabrielle,” or by the voice of the Commanders 
and the march of divisions to their appointed ground, per- 
vaded the King’s army. All was anxious expectation ; the 
chiefs conscious that a moment would decide the fate of 
the Bourbon dynasty, and the troops, perhaps, secretly awed 
at the thought of meeting in hostility the man whom they 
had been accustomed to obey. On the side of Fontaine- 
bleau no sound as of an army rushing to battle was heard. 
If the enemy was advancing, his troops evidently moved in 
silence. Perhaps his heart had failed him, and he had 
retreated during the night ! If so, France was saved and 
Europe free. 

‘ At length a light trampling of horses became audible. 
It approached ; an open carriage, attended by a few hussars 
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and dragoons, appeared on the skirts of the forest Ii 
drove do«n the hills tvith the rapiditj of lightning, it 
reached the ad\anced post “Vi\e IFmpereur’ hurst 
from the astonished soldier) ^‘Napoleon' — Isapoleon ilit 

Great ' spread from rank to rank , for, bareheaded 1 er 
trand stated at his right, and Drouet at his left Nafioleoti 
continued his course, non waging his hind non opening 
hts arms to the soldiers, whom he called “his friends his 
companions in arms whose honour, whose glories, nhost 
countr) he now came to restore. All discipline was for 
gotten, disobejed, and derided, the Commanders in chitf 
took to flight, thousands rushed towards Napoleon accla 
mations rent the sk> At that moment his own Guard 
descended the hill, the Imperial March was plajtd tht 
eagles were once more exhibited, and those whose dtadlj 
weapons were to ha\e aimed at each otliers hfu embneed 
as brothers and joined in universal shouts. In the midst 
of these greetings did Napoleon pass through tht whole of 
the rojal arm>, pursuing his course to Fans, and arrived at 
eight 0 clock in the evening at the luilencs It was not 
until the next morning that his arrival was gtiitrall) known 
He IS said to have left his ann> behind him at lontitne 
bleau — 'Y\\c Genileinan's 1815, p 2f>7 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The illustration of the Chateau of Courcelles-le-Roi is 
taken from a photograph kindly forwarded for the pur- 
pose by the Marshal’s grand-daughter, the Baronne de 
Pommereul. The letter in a bracket (a) at the side 
indicates the room in which the Duke of Tarentum 
passed away. His remains are deposited in the Cemetery 
of Pbre-la-Chaise. 


The words in the facsimile upon page 463 difficult to 
decipher are, “ en envoyant chercher mie carrossee a Gien 
(tous les Saint Mars),” etc. 


Colonel Phipps, R.A., writes to point out that, upon 
page 248 of the French edition, and page ^67 of the 
present English one, the King of Naples is accidentally 
mentioned when the King of Spain is clearly intended. 

This is probably a slip of the Marshal’s pen, the King 
of Spain (Joseph) having been previously King of Naples 
(which Murat was in 1814). 



